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HUME’S ESSAYS 


i :ssAY I 

<*{•• I'HK 1>KLI(’A(;V OF 'f'ASJ'K AND 
J>AS.si()N 

SoMu are subject to a certain Mlrnn/ of 

whleh makes them extremely sensible to 
all tlie ac<’i<leuis^of life, and pves them a lively joy 
ev<‘ry nrosperous event, as well as a piercing 
:rrit’f wlien nioy meet will) misfortune and adver- 
siU . Favours and ^ood offices easily en# 2 :age their 
frieiulshii*, while the smallest injury provokes their 
roM'filment. Any lionour or mark of distinction 
»‘h*\:ites tlieni above measure, hut they are sensibly 
touched with contempt. People of this character 
have, no doulit, more lively enjoyments, as well 
as more junifrimt sorrows, tliaii men of cool and 
sefJate temyiers. But, 1 believe, when every thing is 
balanced, tlu're is no one who would not rather be 
of th<^ la^er <*haracler, were he entirely master of 
his own disposition. Good or ill fortune is very 
little at our disposfil ; and when a person that has 
this sensibility of teinywr meets with any misfortune. 
In's sorrow ov resentment takes entire possession of 
him, and deprives him of all relish in the common 
ftccurrence.s of life, the right enjoyment of which 
forms the chief part of our happiness. Great 
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pleasures are much less frequent than groat pains, 
so that a sensible temper must meet with fewer 
trials in the former way than in the latter. Not t<» 
mention^ that men of such lively passions are apt 
to be transported beyond all bounds of prudence 
and discretioUj and to fcike false steps in tljo 
conduct of life, wdiich are often irretrievable. 

Tlierejs a delimicy of taste obscrvaI»le in some men, 
wliich very much resembles this deUenq/ of passion ^ 
and produces the same sensibility to beauty and 
deformity of every kind, as that does to pn»sperity 
and adversity, obligations and injuries, \rheii you 
present a poem or a picture to a man possessed of 
this talent, the delicacy of bis feeling makes him bo 
sensibly touched with every [Kirt <if it ; nor are the 
masterly strokes perceived with more ex(|uisite 
relish and sati>factiou, than tb(‘ negligences or 
absurdities with disgust and uneasijiess. A polite 
and judicious conversation affords him tlie higliest 
entertainment ; rudeness or imjM*r’,inencc is as gr(*at 
punishment to him. In short, delicacy (►f taste lias 
the .same effect as delicacy of j>assion. It enlarges 
the sphere hotli of our happiness and misery, and 
makes us sensible to pains ivs well as pleasures wiiicli 
escape the rest of mankind. 

1 uelieve, however, every oiu‘ will agree with me, 
that notwithstanding this resemblance, delicacy of 
taste is as much to be desired and cultivated, as 
delictacy of passion is to he lamented, and to be 
remedied^ if possible, 'llie good or ill accidents' of 
life are very little at our dis{K).sal ; hut we are pretty 
much m^istera what books we shall read, what 
diversions we shall partake of, and what <!ompany 
we shall keep. Philosophers liave endeavoured to 
render, happiness entirely independent of every 
tiling extenial. This degree c)f perfection is im- 
possible to be attained; hut every wise tnan will 
endeavour to place his happiness on such objects 
chiefly as depend upon himself ; and that is not to 
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bc5 atUtiued so much by any other means as by this 
delicacy of sentiment. When a man is possessed 
of that talent, he is more happy by what pleases 
his tiistc, than by wliat gratifies his appetites, and 
r<?ccives more enjoyment from a poem, or a piece 
of reasoning, than the most expensive luxury can 
afford. 

\Vhatev(*r connection there may be originally 
between tliesc two species of delicacy, I am per- 
Siiaded that iiotliing is so proper to cure us of this 
delicacy of passion, as the cultivating of that higher 
and ni<»re refined taste, winch enables us to judge of 
the cliaracters of men, of the compositions of genius, 
iiiifl of the productions of the nobler arts. A greater 
or less relish for those obvious beauties which strike 
the senv«!es, depends entirely upon the greater or 
less sensibility of tlie temper ; hut wdth regard to 
the sciences and liberal artiJ, a fine taste is, in some 
rnetw?’n*e, the saim* with strong sense, or at least 
depends so iinicli^ipon it that they are inseparable. 
Jn order to judge aright of a composition of genius, 
there, are so. many views to be taken in, so many 
circumstances to he compared, and such a know- 
ledge of Inmian nature requisite, that no man, who 
is not j)ossessed of tlie soundest judgment, will ever 
make a tolerable critic in such performances. And 
this' is a new reason for cultivating a relish in the 
liberal arts. Our jmlgnjent will strengthen by this 
exercise. shall form jiistcr notiojis of life. 

M^ny things which please or afflict others, will 
appear to us too frivolous to engage our attention ; 
and we sliall lose by degrees that sensibility and 
dclic^icy (Tf passion which is so incommodious. 

But p<*rhaps I have gone too far, in saying that a 
cultivated taste for the polite arts extinguishes tlie 
[mssions, and renders us indifferent to those objects 
which are so fondly pursued by the rest of mankind, 
yn further reflection, 1 find, that it rather improves 
uur sensibility for all the tender and agreeable 
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passions ; at the same time that it renders tlie mind 
incapable of the rougher and more boisterous 
emotions. 


In^enuas didicissn iidoliter artes, 

KmwHit mores, nec ainit esse feroa. 

For this, I think, there may be assigned two very 
natural reasons. In the JirH place, nothing is so 
improving to the temperas the study of tlie beauties 
either of poetry, eloquence, inusi(% or painting.* 
They give a certain elegance of sentiment to which 
the rest of iminkind are strangers. 'I’ho emotions 
which they excite are soft and tender. They 
draw off the mind from the hurry of business ami 
interest ; cherish reflection ; dispose to tranquillity : 
and produce an agreeable melauclioly, wbicli, of all 
dispositions of the mind, is the best suited to lovt' 
ana friendship. 

In the Jtevond place, a delicacy of taste is favour- 
able to love and friendship, by confining our chbiet* ' 
to few people, and innking us ihdilforeut to tlie, 
company and conversation of tiie greater pa/t of 
men. You will seldom find that iiuue inoa of 
the world, whatever strong sense* they may ht* 
endowed with, are very nice, in distinguishiugcharar- 
ter.s, or in marking those insensible differeii<*es and 
gradations, which make one man preferable 
another. Any one that has conqxdent sense is 
sufficient for their entertainment. 'Hiey t^ilk t<» 
him of their pleasures and affairs, with the sjipie 
frankness that they would to another ; and finding 
many who are fit to supply his place, they never 
feel any vacancy or want in hi.s aksence. Hut to 
make use of the allusion of a celebrated Frcncli ’ 
author, the judgment may be compared to a clock 
or watch, where the most ordinary macliine is 
sufficient to tell the hours ; but the most elaborate 
alone can point out the minutes and secorifls, and 
* Hons. Fonteaelle, Plnraliti^ des Motwks, Soir (♦. 
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di.stiii^riiish the smallest differences of time. One 
that lias well digested his knowledge both of books 
and men, has little enjoyment but in the company 
of a few select comiianions. He feels too sensibly, 
liAw flinch all tlie rest of mankind fall short of the 
noticnis which he has entertained. And, his affec- 
tions bein^ thus confined avithin a narrow circle, no 
wonder he carries them further than if they were 
nnwe ^feneral and undistinguished. "Flie gaiety and 
frolic of a bottle companion imju-ovesnvitli him into 
a solid friendship ; and the ardours iff a youtliful 
d]»petite h(*<*oine an ele^jant {Mission. 



ESSAY ir 

OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

Nothing is more apt to surprise a foreiirnor^ than 
the extreme liberty which we enjoy in this I’ountry, 
of communicating whatever we please to the public, 
and of oj)enly ceiisnriiiir every measure entered into 
by the king or his ministers. If the administration 
resolve upon war, it is atfinned, tliat, either wilfully 
or ignorantly, they mistake the interests of the 
nation ; and that peace, in the prexmt situation of 
alTairs^ is infinitely preferable. If the ]>assion of 
the ministers liotow'ards peaee, our political wrrtcrs * 
breathe nothing Imt war and f(eva‘?tation, and n'pre- 
sent the spccifie conduct of the govoniinent as inean 
and pusillanimous. As this liberty is ^lot indulged 
in any other g(vernment, eith<‘.r rejmldiean or 
monarchical ; in Holland and Venii‘e, more than 
in France or Spain ; it may very naturally gi\e 
occasion to the question, it hfi/ifsi'nx that, (ircal 
Britain alone enjoys this pecuthtr' privilege ? 

The reason why the laws indulge us in such a 
liberty, seems to he derived from our mi\t»d form of 
government, wliich is neither wh(»lly inonanhiclil, 
nor wholly republican. It will he found, if f mis- 
take not, a true observation in politics, llyst the two 
extremes in govenimcnt, liberty and slavery, com- 
monly approach nearest to each other ; and that, 
as you dej>art from the extreme.s, and mix a little 
of monarchy with liberty, the government becomes 
always the more free; and, on the other hand, 
when you mix a little of liberty witli monarchy, thd 
$ 
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yoke becomes always the more grievous and in- 
tolerable. Ill a government, such as that of France, 
whicl) is absolute, and where law, custom, and 
religion concur, all of them, to make the people 
fully satisfied with their condition, the monarch 
ciuniot entertain any jealoufty against his subjects, 
and therefore is apt to indulge them in great libertieSy 
})oth of s[)eecli and action. In a government alto- 
gether republican, such as that of Holland, where 
tliere is no magistrate so eminent as‘to give jealousy 
to the state, then*, is no danger in intrusting the 
magistrates witli large <liscrctionary powers ; and 
1 hough many ad^■ant^lges result from such powers, 
in preserving peace and order, yet they lay a con- 
siderable restraint on men’s actions, and make every 
private (‘itiwn [)ay a great respect to the govern- 
ment. 'I’hiN it seems evident, that the two extremes 
of' absolute monarchy and of a republic, approach 
near to each other in some material circumstances. 
In the./rrAY, ih(^^ magistrate has no jealousy of the 
[r».ople ; in tlje .second^ the people have none of the 
magistrate which want of jealousy begets a mutual 
confuleiice. and trust in both c:iscs, and produces a 
species of liberty in inouarcliies, and of arbitrary 
power in republics. 

'I'o justify the other part of tlic foregoing observa- 
tion, that, in every government, the means are 
most wide of eaeli other, and that the mixtures of 
monarchy and liberty render the yoke of either more 
f^ievous ; 1 must tike notice of a remark in Tacitus 
with regiird to the Romans under the Emperors, 
that they neither could bear toUil slavery nor total 
liberty, ^ec. lot am sendtutein, me totam Hbertatem pati 
jmsunf, 'riiift remark a celebrated poet has trans- 
lated and applied to the English, in his lively descrip- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s policy and goverumeut. 

ICt fit aimer son jong H TAnglois indomptc^, 

Qui lie pent iii sen ir, ni vivre en liberty. 

HknriadEi liv. i. 
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According to these remarks^ we are to cronsider 
the Homan government under the Emperors as a 
mixture of despotism and liberty, where the des- 
potism prevailed ; and the English government as a 
mixture of the same kind, where the lil»erty pre- 
dominates. The consequences are conformable to 
the foregoing observation, and such as may be 
exited from those mixed forms of government, 
which l>eget a mutual watchfulness and jealousy. 
'File Roman emperors ivere, many of them, the most 
frightful t3rrants that ever disgraced human nature ; 
and it is evident, that their cruelty was cdiiefly 
excited by their jealous^f^ and by their observing 
that all the great men of Rome bore with impatience 
the dominion of a family, whirb, but a little before, 
was now'ise superior to their own. On the other 
hand, as the republic%aii part of the government 
prevails in England, tliongh with n great mixture 
of monarchy, it is obliged, for its own preservation, 
to maintain a watchful jealoimj over magi.st rates, 
to remove all discretionary ])owers, and to secure 
every one’s life and fortune by general ayd inflexible 
laws. No action must Im deemed a crinu; but what 
the law has plainly detcrmiiiLMl to he such : no 
crime must be imputed to a man 1.>ut from a legal 
proof before bis judges ; and even these judges 
must he his fellow-.suhjectfi, who are obliged, by 
their own interest, to have a w atrlifiil eye over the 
encroachments and violence of tiie irnnisters. From 
these causes it proceeds, that there is as 
liberty, and even perhaps licentiousness, in (Ireat 
Britain, as there were formerly slavery and tyranny 
in Rome* 

These principles Jiccount for the great liberty of 
the press in these kingdoms, beyond what is indulged 
in any other govenimeiit. It is apprehended that 
arbitrary power would steal in uiK)n us, were we 
not careful to prevent its progress, and were there 
not an easy method of conveying tiie alarm from 
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one end of the kingdom to the other. ITie spirit of 
the j)eople must frequently be roused, in order to 
curb the ambition of the court ; and the dread of 
rousing this spirit must be employed to prevent that 
ambition. Nothing so effectual to this purpose as 
the liberty of the press ; by which all the learnings 
wit, and genius of the nation, may be employed on 
the side of freedom, and every one be animated to 
its defence. As long, therefore, as the republican 
part of our government can maintaiii itself against 
llie monarchical, it will naturally be careful to 
keep the press open, as of importance to its own 
j»re«{ervation.^ 

* Since, thcrcCorc, the liberty of the press is so essential 
lo the support of our mixed government, this sufficiently 
decides tlic peeond uuestion, Whether this liberty he adran* 
tayenvs or ‘prejudicial^ there being nothing of greater impor- 
tance in every sUtc than the preservation of the ancient 
government, especially if it be a free one. But I would fain 
go a step furtlicr, and assett, that such a liberty is attended 
with so few inconv eniences, tJiat it may be claimed os the 
common rigid of mankind, and ought to be indulged them 
/ilmc.st in evor>’ govcnmicnt except the ecclesiastical, to 
which, indeed, it would be fatal. Wo need not dread from 
rhis liberty any such ill consequences as followed from 
file harangues »)f tlie popular demagogues of Athens and 
Tri bum's of Uoino. A man rcmls a lH)ok or pamphlet alone 
and coolly. There is none present from whom ho can catch 
the jiassion hy contagion. He is not hurried away by the 
force and energy of action. And should he be wrought up 
to never so seditious a humour, there is no violent resolution 
presented to liim by which ho can immediately vent his 
passion. The liberty of the press, therefore, however 
abused, can scarce ever excite popular tumults or rebeUiou. 
And as to those miirmurs or secret discontents it may occa- 
sion, it is%etter they should get vent in words, that they 
may como to the knowledge of the magistrate before it be 
too late, in order to bis providing a remedy against them. 
Mankind, it is true, have always a greater propension to 
believe what h said to the disadvantage of their governors 
than the contrary ; but this inclination is inseparable from 
them whether tiiey have liberty or not. A whisper may fly 
as quick, and be as pernicious as a pamphlet. f»ay, it will 
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It must however be allowed^ that the un- 
bounded liberty of the press^ though it be difficult, 
perhaps impossible^ to propose a suitable remedy 
for it, is one of the evils attending those mixed 
forms of government. 

f>e more pernicious, where men are not accustomed to think 
freely, or distinguish betwixt truth aud falsehood. 

It has also been found, as the experience of mankind in- 
creases, that the peo/>/c are no suchdanj^eroiis monsters as they 
have been represehted, and that it is in every respect better 
to guide them like rational creatures than to lead or drive 
them like brute l»ea8ts. Before the United l*rovinccs s(‘t 
the example, toleration w’as deemed incompatible with good 
government; and it was thought imiK>s.siblc that a ntimlxT 
of religious sects could live ti>gethcr in harmony and pcac**, 
and have all of them an equal affection C(» their common 
country and to each other. England has set a like examide 
of civil liberty ; and though this liberty seems to occasion 
.some small ferment at present, it has not as yet produced 
any pernicious effects ; and it is to be liopcfl that incji, being 
every day more aceuhtomcdto the free discussion of public 
affairs, will improve in their judgment o^them, and be with 
greater difficulty seduced by every idle niinonr ami popidar 
clamour. 

It is a very comfortable reflection to the lo\Vr.s of liberty, 
that this peculiar privilege of /intahi is of a kind that cannot 
easily be wrested from us, and must last ns long as f iir 
go>yruincnt remains in any degree free and indeiK-ndrnr. 
It is seldom that liberty of any kind is lost all at one*'. 
Slavery ha.s so frightful an aspect t) men nrcustoincd t * 
freedom, that it must steal in ii{)on them by degrees, and 
must disguise itself in a thousand shapes in order to )><• 
received. But if the liberty of tho pross ever bo lost, it 
must be lost at once. The general Jaws against sediii<'^k 
and libelling are at present as strong as they possibly can 
be made. Nothinjj can imfiosc a further rc.stmint but cither 
the clapping an imprimatur upon the press, or jthc giving 
very large discretionary iiowers to the court to puni.sh what- 
ever displeases them. 'But these concessions would lie such 
a barefaced violation of lil>erty, that they will probably b(^* 
the last efforts of a despotic government., Wc may coiicludo 
that the liberty of Britain is gone for ever when these 
attempts shall succeed. 
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TUAT rOLirU S MAY BE IIEDITED TO 
A SCIESCK 

I r is a question with several, whether there be any 
essential difference between one form of govern- 
ment and another? and, wliether every form may 
]n)t become good or bad, according as it is well or 
ill administered ? ' M ere it once julmitted, that all 
govermnents are alike, and that the only differ- 
eiK'o consists In the character and conduct of the 
go\crnors, mosti political disputes would be at an 
<*nd, and all /pni for one. constitution above another 
mn.«t ho esieemed mere bigotry and folly. But, 
tliougli a friend to moderation, 1 <*annot forbear 
condemning tliis sentiment, and should be sorry to 
think, thnt human affairs admit of no greater 
stability, than what they receive from the casual 
l)mnour.s and cliaratders of partieular men. 

It is true, tliose. who maintain that the goodness 
of all govf»rnment consists in the goodness of tlie 
:»1 ministration, may cite many pai*ticular instances 
in history, where the very same government, in 
different hands, lias varied suddenly into the two 
opp(»site%xtremes of good and bad. Compare the 
French government under Henry III. and under 
Henry IV\ Oppression, levity, artifice on the part 
of the rulers : faction, sedition, treachery, rebellion, 

> For forms of goveniment let fools contest, 

AVhate’er is best administered is best. 

Essay on Man, Book 8. 

13 
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disloyalty on the part of the subjects : tliese compose 
the character of the former miserable era. But 
when the patriot and lieroic prince, wlio siicceede<i, 
was once firmly seated on the throne, the j^overi^- 
ment, the people, every tiling, seemed to be totally 
changed ; and all from the difference of the temper 
and conduct of these two sovereigns.^ Instances of 
this kind may be multiplied, almost without number, 
from ancient as well as modern histor}', foreign 
well as domestic. 

But here it may be proper to make a distinction. 
All absolute government^ must very much dcj>end 
on the administration ; ami this is on(‘ of the great 
inconveniences attending that form of government. 
But a republican and free government wouhl he an 
obvious absurdity, if the {KirtiiMiInr checks and 
controls, provided by the con.'ititution. ha<l really 
no influence, and made it not tlui interest. ev(*n ol* 
bad men, to act for the public goofl. Such is die 
intention of these forms of govenniient, and such i^ 
their real effect, where lh(‘y are wl<(‘ly constituted : 
as, on the other hand, they an* the sourc<? of all 
disorder, and of the blac’kest crimc*<, where either 
skill or honesty has been wanting in their original 
frame and institution. 

8o great is the force of laws, and of jKirtit'ula* 
forms of government, and so little d<‘peudence liave 
they on the liumours and teinpc*rs of men, that, 
consequences almost as general and certain Jiiay 
sometimes be deduced from them, as any which tki* 
mathematical sciences affonl us. 

Tlie constitution of the Iioma?i rejiublic gave the 
whole legislative p<i\ver to the pcfqde* without 
allowing a negative voice cither to the nobility or 
consuls. This unbounded power they }K)s.sc8Siul in 
a collective, not in a representative body. "J’he 

^ An equal difference of a contrary kind may be found in 
comparing the xcigns of £limbfih and JameSf at Icaut wilU' 
XGgaxd to foreign affairH. 
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consequences were: when the people, by success 
and conquest, had become very numerous, and had 
.spread themselves to a great distance from the capi- 
tal, the city tribes, tliough the most contemptible, 
carried almost every vote : they were, therefore, 
most cajoled by every one that affected popularity : 
they were supported in idleueSwS by the general 
distribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which 
^ they received from almost every candidate : by this 
means, they became every day more licentious, and 
tlie Campii.s Martins was a perpetual scene of tumult 
and sedition : armed slaves were introduced among 
these Hiscally citizens, .so that the whole govern- 
ment fell into anarchy ; and the greatest happiness 
which the Homans could look lor, was the despotic 
power of the ( ’ie.sars. Such are the effects of 
democracy without a representative. 

A Nobility may possess the whole, or any part of 
the legislative jjower of a state, in two different 
ways, KitluM* t^rcry nobleman shares the power as 
a part of the wliole liody, or the whole boay enjoys 
the* power as conii)ose<l of parts, which have each 
a distinct power and autliority. The Venetian 
ari.stocracy is an instince of the first kind of govern- 
ment; ihe Poli.sh, of the second. In the Venetian 
government ihe wholt? body of nobility possesses 
the whole ])ower, and no nobleman has any 
authority whicli lie recoivc.s not from the w’hole. 
In tlie Poli.sh government every nohleinan, by 
fiBicans of his fiefs, lias a distinct hereditary authority 
over hi-s vassals, and the whole body has no authority 
but wliat it reecive.s from the concurrence of its 
parts. *l’he different ofnirations and tendencies of 
these two species of government might be made 
apparent even d priori, A Venetian nobility is 
preferable to a Poli.sh, let the humours and educa- 
tion of men be ever so much varied. A nobility, 
who possess their power in common, will preserve 
peace and order, both among themselves, and their 
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subjects ; and no member can have authority enough 
to control the laws for a inoincnt. The nobles will 
preserve their authority over the people, but without 
any grievous tyranny, or any breach of private 
property ; becai:se such a tyrannical governinenl 
promotes not the interests of the whole body, liow- 
ever it may that of some individuals. There will 
be a distinction of rank between the nobility and 
people, but this will he the only distinction in the^ 
state, 'llie whole nobility will ff>rin one body, and 
the whole people another, without any of tliose 
private feuds aiul animosities, which spread ruin 
and desolation everywhere. It is easy to see the 
disadvantfiges of a Polish nobility in every one of 
these parti<!ulars. 

It is possible so to constitute a fn‘C govcrninenl, 
as that a single person, call him a doge, [)rim*e, or 
king, shall possess a large share of prnver, and shall 
form a proper balance or count(?rpoisp to tlie other 
parts of the legislature, I’his cliitV’ magistrate, may 
be either elevfive or hrmlUarii ; and though llie 
former institution may, to a superficial , view, aj>pear 
the most adwintageous ; yt*l a more accurate in- 
spection will discover in it greaU r inc«uivenieiice'‘' 
than ill the latter, and such as are, founded on 
causes and principles eternal and immutable. TIm^ 
tilling of the throne, in such a gov(*rnnuuit, is a 
point of too great and too general interest, not tr) 
divide the whole jwjople into factifuis ; whence a 
civil war, the great<?st of ills, may he apprehende«l, 
almost with certainty, upon every vacamry. Tlie 
prince electe<l must be either a Fomgurr or a Xathr: 
the former will lie ignorant of the pt?ople whom ho is 
to govern ; auspicious of his new subjects, and siis* 
pected by them ; giving his confidence entirely 1o 
stran^rs, who will have no other care but of enrich- 
ing themselves in the quickest manner, while their 
master’s favour and authority are able to support, 
them. A native will carry into the throne all his 
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private animosities and friendships^ and will never be 
viewed in his elevation without exciting the senti- 
ment of envy in those who formerly considered him 
as their equal. Not to mention that a crown is too 
hif3» a reward ever to be given to merit alone, and 
w-ill always induce the candidates to employ force^ 
or money, or intrigue, to procure the votes of the- 
electors : so that such an election will give no l>etter 
cjiaiice for superior merit in the prince, than if the 
state liad trusted to birth alone for determining the 
sovereign. 

It may, therefore, be pronounced as an universal 
axiom in politics, That an hereditarif prince, a nobility’ 
without vasmle, and a jwople voting hg their repre^ 
.'ientativeHy form the hciff jw<»naiichv, ahistocracy, mid 
j)KMO('HA('Y. jhit in order to prove more fully, that 
politics admit of general truths, which are invariable 
by the humour or education either of subject or 
sovcncign, it may not be amiss to observe some 
other principles ofHlii.s science, which may seem to* 
deserve that character. 

It niriy easily be observed, that though free govern- 
ments have been commonly the most happy for those 
wlio jart-ike of tlnur fretMlom ; yet are they tlie most 
ruinous and opjjressive to their provinces : and this 
olwervalion may, I believe, be fixed as a maxim of 
the kind wo are here speaking of. When a monarch 
extends his dominions by conquest, he soon learns 
to consider his old and his new sulyccts as on the- 
footing ; because, in reality, all his subjects 
are to liim the .same, except the few friends and 
favourites with whom he is j)ersonally acquainted. 
He doe.s iftt, therefore, make any distinction be- 
tween them ill his general lav s ; and, at the same 
time, is careful to prevent all particular acts of 
oppression on the one as w'cll as the other. But a 
free state necessarily makes a great distinction, and 
must always do so, till men learn to love their 
/leighbours as well as themselves. Tlie conquerors, 

c 
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la such a government^ are all legislators^ and will 
l>e sure to contrive matters, by restrictions on trade, 
and by taxes, so as to draw some private, as well as 
public advantage from their conquests. Provincial 
governors have ^.Iso a better chance, in a repubfic, 
to escape with their plunder, by means of bribery 
or intrigue ; and their fellow-citizens, who find their 
own state to be enriched by the snoils of the sub- 
ject provinces, will be the more incliiu'd to toierat^e 
such abuses. Not to mention, that it is a necessary 
precaution in a free state to change the governors 
frequently ; which obliges these temporary tyrants 
to be more expeditious and rapa<;i(m>, that they may 
accumulate sufficient wealth before they give place 
to their successors. Wliat cruel tyraiiti^ were the 
Homans over the world during tin? time of their 
commonwealth ! It is true, they had laws to prevent 
oppression in their provincial magistrates ; but 
Cicero informs us, that the Romans could not lietter 
consult the interests of the pr()un(‘(*s than }»y re-' 
pealing these very laws, f'or, in tliat case, says 
he, our magistrates, having t*utire invpunity, '.vould 
plunder no more than would satisfy their own rapa- 
ciousiiess ; whereas, at present, tliev must also satisfy 
that of their judges, and of all the great men in 
Rome, of whose protection they si and in need. 
Wlio can read of the cruelties and oppressions of 
Verres without horror and astonishment ? And wlio 
is not touched with indignation to liear, that, after 
Cicero bad exhausted on tJjat abandoned crimiraal 
all the thunders of his ebwiuciiee, and had prevailed 
so fiftras to get him condemned to the utmost extent 
of the laws, yet that cruel tyrant lived’ peaceably 
to old age, in opulence and ease, and, thirty years 
afterwards, was put into the pro.scription by Mark 
Antony, on account of his exorbitant wealth, where 
he fell with Cicero himself, and all the most virtuous 
men of Rome? After the dissolution of the com- 
monwealth, the Roman yoke became easier upon. 
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the province!^, as 1 acitiis informs us ; and it mayr lie 
observed, that many of the worst emperors, Domitian, 
for instance, were careful to prevent all oppression 
on ^ the provinces. In 'Fiberiiis’s time, Gaul was 
esteernc(f richer than Italy itself: nor do I find, 
during tlie wliole time of the Jloman monarchy, 
that the empire became less rich or populous in 
aiiv of its provinces ; though indeed its valour and 
militfiry discipline were always upon the decline. 
1 lie oppression and tyranny of the Carthaginians 
over their subject •states in Africa M^ent so far, as we 
learn from IVdyhius, that, not content with exacting 
the half of all the produce of the land, which of 
itself was a \'ery high rent, they also loaded them 
with many other taxes. If we pass from ancient to 
modern times, we shfill still fiinl the observation to 
iiold. 'Fhe provinces of ahsolnto monarchies are 
always heltiu* treated than those of free states. 
Uompare tlie /V^/.v conqim of fVance with Ireland, 
and you will lie convinced of this truth ; though this 
lather kiu 4 rdom, being in a good measure peopled 
from Kngland* jwjssesses so many rights and privi- 
leges ns should naturally make it challenge better 
treatment than tliai of a eonquered province, 
t'orsica is al-^o an <ih\'ious instiiiiee to the same 
purpiise. 

There is an oliservatiou of Machiavel, with regard 
to the coinjnesU of Alexander the (^reat, which, I 
tliink, may Iw* regarded as one of those eternal 
{Kiliiical truths, which no time nor accidents can 
vary. It may seem strange, says that politician, 
that such sudden conquests, us those of Alexander, 
should be ]j1bssesse»l so iieaceably by his successors, 
and that the I’ersiaiis, (inriiig all the confusions and 
civil wars among the Greeks, never made the smallest 
effort towards tlic recovery of their former indc- 
[lendeiit government. To satisfy us concerning the 
^use of this remarkable event, we may consider, 
jEat a monarch may govern his subjects in two 
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different ivays. He may either follow the maxims 
of the Eastern princes^ and stretch his authority so 
far as to leave no distinction of rank among his 
subjects^ but wliat proceeds immediately from him- 
self ; no advant^es of birth ; no hereditary honours 
and possessions ; and^ in a word^ no credit among 
the people, except from his commission alone. Or 
a monarch may exert his power after a milder 
manner^ like other European princes ; and Icavp 
other sources of honour, beside his smile and favour : 
birth, titles, possessions, valour, integrity, know- 
ledge, or great and fortunate achievements. In the 
former species of government, .after a conquest, it 
is impossible ever to shake off the yoke ; since no 
one possesses, among the people, so mucli personal 
credit and authority as to begin such an enterprise : 
whereas, in the latter, the least misfortune, or dis- 
cord among the victors, will encourage the van- 
quished to take arms, who have leaders ready to 
prompt and conduct them in eveay undertaking.* * 

' I have taken it for ^^rantotl, aocordinjc to the sup()osition 
of Mocfaiavel, that the anci^oit i’erxiaris lyad no ; 

though there is reason to suspect, tliat the Florentine secre- 
tary, who seems to liave been ])ett.er iicquainted with tho 
Homan than the Oreek authors, was mistaken in this par- 
ticular. The more ancient Porsians, whose inannerH are 
dcscribcfl by Xenophon, were a free people, and had nobility. 
Their ofiortftoi were preserved even after the extending of 
their conquests and the consecpient change of their govern- 
ment* Arrian iiicntinnH them in Darius’s time, De exped^ 
AUtx, lib. ii. llistorimis also speak often of the persons 
in command as men of family. Tigranes, who was geircral 
of the Hedes under Xerxes, was of the race of Achajinenes, 
Herod, lib. vii. cap. 62. Artachaeus, who directed the cut- 
ting of the canal about Mount Athos, was of thetihme family. 
Id. cap. 117. Megabyzus was one of the seven eminent 
Persians who conspired against the Magi. His son, Zopynis, 
was in the highest command under Darius, and delivered 
Babylon to hun. His grandson, Megabyzus, commanded 
the army defeated at Marathon. Ifis great-grandson, 
Zopyrus, was alsoemiuent, and was banisheil Persia. Herod, 
lib. iii* Thuc. lib. i. Rosaces, who commanded an army 
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Such is the reasoning of Machiavel, which seems 
solid and conclusive ; though I wish he had not 
mixed falsehood with truth, in asserting that 
monarchies, governed according to Eastern policy, 
tlfough more easily kept when once subdued, yet 
are the most difficult to subdue ; since they cannot 
contain any powerful subject, whose discontent and 
faction may facilitate the enterprises of an enemy. 
For, besides, that such a tyrannical government 
enervates the courage of men, and ‘renders them 
indifferent towards the fortunes of their sovereigns ; 
besides this, 1 say, we find by experience, that 
even the temporary and delegated authority of the 
generals and magistrates, being always, in such 

in Kg>’pt under Artaxerxes, was dosconded from one of 
the seven conspirators, Diud. 8ic. lib. xvi. Agesilaus, in 
Xenophon. Hist. (Ira'c. lib. iv. bcin^ desirous of making a 
marriage betwixt king ( otys his ally, and the daughter of 
^ipithridates, a ]\‘rsian of rank, who had deserted to him, 
firat^aaks Cotys what family fcipithridates is of. One of the 
ijmst ronsidcrahle fii r»‘rsia, says Cotys. Ari^us, when 
o-Tcred the sovereignty by tdearchus and the ten thousaTid 
(ireekH, refuser^ it as of too low a rank, and said, that so many 
eminent I’ersians w’ould never endure his rule. Id, de exj^a, 
lib. ii. Some of the families descended from the seven Persians 
above mentioned remained during Alexander’s successors; 
and Mithridates, in Antiochus’s time, is said by Polybius to 
be descended from one of them, lib. v. cap. 43. Artabazus 
was c.stcemed ns Arrian says, roU Trpwrott iiepo-wr, lib. iii. 
And when Alexander married in one day 80 of his captains 
to j^ersinu women, his intention plainly was to ally the 
Macedonians with the most eminent Persian families. Id. 
lilf. vii. Diodorus Siculus says, they were of the most noble 
birth in Persia, lib. xvii. Tlie government of Persia was 
flespotic, and conducted in many respects after the Eastern 
manner, biflwas not carried so far as to extirpate all nobility, 
Aud confound all ranks and orders. It left men who were 
still great, by themselves and their family, independent of 
their ofSce and commission. And the reason why the Macc> 
donians kept so easily dominion over them, w'as owing to 
other causes easy to bo found in the historians ; though it 
must be. owned that Machiavers reasoning is, in itself, just, 
however doubtful its application to the present case. 
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governments^ as absolute within its sphere as that of 
the prince himself, is able, with barbarians accus- 
tomed to a blind submission, to produce the most 
dangerous and fatal revolutions. So that in every 
respect, a gentle government is j>referable, and gfvt's 
the greatest security to the sovereign as well as to 
the subject. 

Legislators, therefore, ought not to trust tln^ 
future government of a state entindy to chancy, 
but ought to provide a system of laws to regulate 
the administration of jiuhlic affairs to the latest 
posterity. Effects will always correspond to causes ; 
and wise regulations, in any commonwealth, are tlie 
most valuable legacy that can he left to future ages. 
In the smallest court or office, the stated fV>rms and 
methods by which business must ho conducle<l, are 
found to he a considerable < lH?ck on the natural 
depravity of mankind. W hy should not the wise 
be the same in public affairs.^ Can we ascribe the 
stability and wisdom of the Vemdian government,* 
through so many ages, to any thing but the forjn of 
government.^ -And is it not easy to jvniit (Mil lhos(v 
defects in the original constitution. wliicJi prrMliiced 
the tumultuous governments of Athens and Koine, 
and ended at last in tin; ruin of these tw<» famoiiN 
republics? And so little dejiemlence lias this atfair 
on the liumours and education of particular men, 
that one part of the same republic may he wise!) 
conducted, and another weakly, by the veny same 
men, merely on account of the differences of ^Uie 
forms and institutions by which these parhs arc 
regulated. Historians inform us that this wa- 
actually the case with Genoa, For whihi the state 
was always full of se<iitioii, and tumult, and dis- 
order, the bank of St. George, which had become a 
considerable part of the people, was conducted, for 
several ages, with the utmost integrity and wisiiorn. 

The ages of greatest public spirit are not always 
most eminent for private virtue. Good laws may 
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beget order and moderation in tlie government, 
where the manners and customs have instilled little 
humanity or justice into the tempers of men. llie 
most illustrious period of the lloinan history, 
(*o*nsidered in a political view, is that between the 
beginning of the first and end of the last Punic 
war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by the contests of the 
J;ribuncs, and not being yet lost by tlic extent 
of conquests. Yet at this very time, the horrid 
pra<*ticc of poisoning was so common, that, during 
[Kirt of tln^ s(*as(jn, a Praetor ])unishcd capitally for 
this crime above tliree tlioiisand persons in a part 
of Italy ; and found informations of this nature 
.‘iitill multiplying upon him. There is a similar, or 
rather a worse instance, in the more early times of 
tin* commonwealth ; s(» dejmived in private life were 
that people, whom in their histories we so much ad- 
miui*. j doubt not hut tliey were really more virtuous 
tlurliig the time gf the two Triumvirates ; when the)' 
were t(*ariiig tlieir common country to pieces, and 
'■’prodding sl:^ugliler and desolation over the face of 
tin* <‘arth, merely for the choice of tyrants. 

Mere, then, is a sullicieiit inducement to maintain, 
witli tin* utmost zeal, in every free .state, those 
form« and institutions by which liberty is secured, 
the puldic good coiiMilted, and the avarice or am- 
bition of pailiciilar men restrained and punished. 
Nothing does more honour to human nature, than 
t(i see it siisceptihh* of so noble a passion; as 
nothing can he a greater indication of meanness of 
heart in any man than to see him destitute of it. 

A man trim loves only himself, without regard to 
friendship ami desert, merits the severest blame ; 
and a man, wdio is only siLsceptible of friendship, 
without public spirit, or a regard to the c(»mmunity, 
is deficiont in the most material part of virtue. 

But this is a subject which needs not be longer 
insisted on at present. Tliere are enow of zealots 
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on both si(le.s who kindle up the passions of their 
partisans, and, under pretence of public ^ood, 
pursue the interests ana ends of their particular 
taction. For my part, 1 shall always be more fond 
of promoting moderation than zeal ; though perlmps 
the surest way of producing moderation in every 
party is to increase our zeal for tlie public. Let us 
therefore try, if it be possible, from the foregoing 
doctrine, to draw a lesson of moderation witli 
regard to the pfirties into which our country is :fi 
present divided ; at the same time, that wc allow 
not this moderation to abate the industry arul 
passion, with which every individual is bound to 
pursue the good of liis country. 

Those who eitlier attack or deftvid a minister in 
«uch a govenimeut as ours, wlierc the utmost liberty 
is allowed, always carry matters to an extreme, and 
exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to the 
public. His enemies are sure to charge him witii 
the geatest enormities, both in dojiicstic and foreign * 
irianagenient ; and tliere is no mt'anness or crime, 
of which, in their account, he is not capable, 1 'n-” 
necessary wars, scandalous treaties/ profusion of 
public treasure, oppressive taxes, every kind of 
maladministration is ascribed to him. 'i'o aggravate^ 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is said, will 
extend its baneful influence even to posterity, by 
undermining the best constitution in the world, and 
4lisordering that wise system of Ims, institutions’, 
and customs, by which our ancestors, during ^so 
many centurievS, have been so happily governed. 
He is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
has removed every security provided agaij^st wicked 
ministers for the future. 

On the other hand, the partisans of the minister 
make his panegyric run as high as the accusation 
against him, and celebrate his wise, steady, and 
moderate conduct in every part of lus adminis'- 
tration* The honour and interest of the natioil* 
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supported abroad^ public credit maintained at home^ 
persecution restrained, faction subdued ; the merit 
of all these blessings is ascribed solely to the 
minister. At the same time, he crowns all his 
otfier merits by a religious care of the best coii- 
iititiitioii in the world, which he has preserved in 
all its parts, and has transmitted entire, to be the 
hapjnriess aiid security of the latest posterity. 

\Vhen tins accusation and panegjTic are received 
ty the partisans of each l>arty, no wonder they beget 
an extraordinary ferment on botli sides, and fill the 
nation w'ith violent animosities. But I would fain 
persuade these i)arty zealots, that there is a flat 
ecuitradictinn both in the .accusation and panegyric, 
and that it were imjjossihle for either of them to 
run so high, were it not for this contradiction. If 
our constilutiem be really that nolle fabric, the pride 
4f Britain, the enry of our neighhourtf, rained by the 
Jaboiir of so nuDty renturies, repaired at the e.vpense of 
so many millUms, (nut cemented by such a profusion of 
h/uKi I say, if our constitution does in any degree 
■deserve these logics, it would never have suffered 
a wickcvl and weak minister to govern triumpliantly 
for a course of twcuity years, wdien opposed by the 
greatest geniuses in the nation, who exercised the 
ntrm)st liberty of tongue and pen, in parliament, 
.'ind in their frequent appeals to the people. But, 
if the minister he w icked and weak, to the degree 
so strenuously insisted on, the constitution must be 
faulty ill its original principles, and he cannot 
<!onsisteiitly be cliarged with undermining the best 
form of government in the world. A constitution 
is only soi«r good, as it provides a remedy against 
maladministration ; and if the British, when in its 
greatest vigour, and repiiired by two such remark- 
able events the Berolution and Accession, by which 
our ancient royal family was sacrificed to it ; if our 


^ Dissertation on Parties, Letter X. 
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constitution^ 1 say, with so great advantages, does 
not, in fact, provide any such remedy, we are rather 
beholden to any minister who undermines it, and 
affords us an opportunity of erecting a better in its 
place. 

I would employ the same topics to moderate the 
zeal of those who defend the minister. Js our ran- 
Mutton m excellent Then a cliange of ministry 
can be no such dreadful event ; since, it is essential 
to such a constitution, in every ministry, botli to 
preserve itself from violation, and to prevent all 
enormities in the administration. Av our eonstifuthuf 
vtery hadt 'fhen so extraordinary a j(‘aloiisy and 
apprehension, on account of cbauges, is ill jdaced ; 
and a man should no more be anxious in this case, 
than a husband, who ha<l married «'i woman from 
the stews, should he watchful to prevent her infi- 
delity. Public taffairs. in such a government, musf 
necessarily go to confusion, hy whatever liands they 
arc conducted ; and the zeal oi' patriot, s is in t]iat<'as<' 
much less requisite than the ]Kitience. and submission 
of philosopher, s. The virtiu* and gopd intension of 
Cato and Brutus are highly laudahh* ; hut to wliat 
purpose did their z<»al serve? Only t<» !ia>ton thr 
fatal period of the Roman g<ivernment, and nmder 
its convulsions and dying agonies imua* violent and 
painful. 

1 would not he understood to mean, that public 
affairs deserve no care and attention at all. U'nnid 
men be moderate and consistent, their claims nvght 
he admitted ; at least might ho examined, i'lie 
country party might still avssert, that our constitu- 
tion, though excellent, will admit «)f fUalatlminis- 
tration to a certain degree ; and therefore, if the 
minister be bad, it is proper to oppose him with a 
suitable degree of zeal. And, fui the other hand, 
the court party may be allcnved, upon the supposition 
tliat the minister were good, to defend, and wdtii 
some zeal too, his administration. I would onr 
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]>crsna(lo men not to contend, as if they were fighting' 
pro nrls etfocis\ and change a good constitution into 
a ha<l one, by the violence of their factions. 

1 have not liere considered any thing that is 
personal in the present controvei-sy. In the best 
<*ivil constitutions, where every man is restrained 
by tlie most rigid laws, it is easy to discover either 
the goorl or had intentions of a minister, and to 
Judge whether his jjorsonal character deserve love 
or hatred. But such questions arc of little im]M)r- 
tance to the public, and lay those who employ their 
pens upon them, under a just suspicion cither of 
inalevoieiice or of flattery.* 

* 1 !'//«/ our (lafhora opinum wy/.< of f he famous miuisfer 
hftr poinfed af mat/ be uarued from that Kmiy, printed in 
i hr former edition, under the title, of A Character of Sir 
IJobert Wnlpfl.*/’ Jt mas as fol lores :—ThQT<i never was a 
man wliosi* jn’tions ami elmracier have been more earnestly 
an(l^<>lj(*nly canvassod thati those of the present minister, 
liavinj^ ^f>vornj|d a learned and free, nation for so long 
a < Mile, amidst sii<*h mighty opposition, may make a large 
library of what has been wrote for and against him, and is* 
l.>ie sfllijeet of above half the paper that has been blotted in 
»he iifUioi) within thes»‘ hveuty years. I w ish, for the honour 
111 ' i.nr I’ouiitry, that any one eharaeier i*f him had been drawm 
with sneli /'/‘/f/z/o i//. and impartialift/ na to have some credit 
with posterity, and to show that our liberty has, once at 
least, been emphned tfi good purpose. ] am only afraid of 
tailing in the former quality of judgment: but if it should 
tie. so, it is but one page, more thrown away, after an hundred 
I'.luuisand upon the same subject, that luive perished and 
iiirome. useless. In Cm*, mean time, 1 shall flatter ra5'self 
with tlie, fdoasing imagination, that the following character 
will be adopted by future historians. 

Sir Ihibort Walpole, Prime MinLster of Creat Brjtahi„ i.-* 
a man of a%ility, not a geiiins ; good-natured, not virtuous ; 
<‘onatant, not magnanimous ; moderate, not equitable.* Ilis 
virtues, in some instances, are. free, from the alloy of those 
vices which usually nccoinp.any such virtues : ho is a generous 
friend, witho\t': being a bitter enemy. Ilia vices, in other 

* Moderate in the exercise .of power, not equitable iu 
engrossing it. 
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instances, arc not compensated by those virtues which are 
nearly allied to them : his want of enterprise is not attended 
with frugality. The private character of the man is better 
than the public : his virtues more than his vices : his fortune 
•greater than his fame. With many good qualities, he Jins 
incurred the public hatred: with good capacity, he has not 
escaped ridicule. He would have been esteemed more worthy 
of his high station, had be never possessed it ; and is better 
qualified for the second than for the first jilace in any govcni- 
ment ; his ministry has been more advantageous to Ills 
family than to the public, better for this age than for po.v 
terity ; and moire pernicious by bad precedents than by real 
grievances. During his time trade lias flourished, liberty 
declined, and learning gone to ruin. As I am a man, 1 lov<i 
him ; as 1 am a scholar, I hate him ; as I am a Jirifovy / 
calmly wish his fall. And were 1 a nieinber of either House, 

I would give my vote for removing him from St. .Tames’s ; 
but should be glad to see him retire to JFoin/hfoh-Jlall^ to 
jmsa the remainder of his days in ease and pleasure. 

J%e author is pleased to find, that after animositivs are htiJj 
and calumny has ceased^ the whole nation almost have n turned 
to the same moderate sentiments with reyard to this y real man ; 
if they art not rather become nwre favourable to him^*bt/ 
very natural transition^ from oiie ext none to another. The* 
nuthor tmuld not oppose these humane sentiments towards the 
dead; though he cannot forbear ohserrivg, that the not^iaying 
■more (f our public debts was^ as hinted in this ehnrartir^ n 
greoly andthe only gr*-af-f error in that long a^hnl nisi ration. 



ESSAY IV 

OF TUK FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
(iOVERNMPLVr 

Nothing appears more surprising to those wlio con- 
sider liumaii affairs with a pliilosophical eye, than 
the e.isiiiess with wliich the many are governed hy 
the few ; and the implicit submission, with which 
men resign their own sentiments and j)assions to 
those of tlieir rulers. ^Vhen we inquire by what 
means this wondtifr is effected, we shall find, that, 
as Force is always on the side of the governed, the 
governors hav|5 nothing to support them but opinion. 
It is, therefore, on opinion only that government 
is founded ; and tins nmxim extends to the most 
despotic and most military governments, as well as 
to tno most free and most popular. Tlie soldan of 
Eg)''pt, or the emperor of Rome, might drive his 
harmless subjects, like brute bejists, against their 
sentiments and inclination. But he must, at least, 
hare led his mama/uken or pra'tonaii ha like meu,^ 
by their opinion. 

(Ipjiiiou is of two kinds, to wdt, opinion of iNTEB|»r, 
and opinlthi of kigiit. By opinion of interest, I 
I chiefly understand the sense of tlic general advantage 
; which is reaped from government ; together with 
‘ the persuasion, that the particular government which 
is established is equally advantageous with any other 
that could easily be settled. When this opinion 
prevails among the generality of a state, or among* 
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those who have the force in tlicir hands, it gives 
great security to any government. 

is of two Jkinds ; right to Power, and right 
to Property. VVhat prevalence opinion of the first 
kind has over mankind, may easily he understood, 
by observing the attachment which all nations liavo 
to their ancient government, and even to those 
names which have liad the sanction of antiquity. An- 
tiquity always begets the opinion of riglit ; and what- 
ever disadvantageous sentiTnents we may entertain* 
of mankind, they are always found to l)e prodigal 
both of blood and treasure in tlie inainteriaiice of 
public justice. ‘ There is, indeed, n<» particular in 
which, at first sight, there may appear a greater 
contradiction in the frame of the human mind than 
the present. ^V^len men act in a faction, they are 
apt, without shame or remorse, to nefrh*ct all tin* 
ties of honour and morality, in order to serve tlieir 
party ; and yet, when a faction is formed upon a 
point of right or principle, thet’o is no occasion 
where men discover a trreater obstinacy, and a mon^ 
determined sense of justice and equity. 'I'ln* tsame. 
social disposition of mankind is the cause of tiiese 
contradictory appea ranees. 

It is sufficiently understood, tliat the opinion ol' 
right to property is of moinejil in all matters <d’ 
government. A noted author has made property 
i the foundation of all government ; and most of our 
political writers seem inclined to follow him in that 
mrticular. 'I’liis is carrying the matter too fiy: ; 
but still it must be owne<l, that the opinion of right 
i to property has a great influence jti tins subject. 

Upon these three opinions, therefore, ^of public 
' intereat^ of right to power y and of right to property^ 
are all governments founded, and all authority of 

* This passion wo may denominate optliusdasm, or we may 
give it what appellation w'e plcnsc ; Ixit a politician who 
eboiild overlook its influence on human affairs, would prove 
tumself to have hut a very limited understanding. 
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the few over the many. There are indeed other 

{ )rinciples which add force to these, and determine, 
imit, or alter their operation ; such as self-interest, 
fear, and affcetUm, Hut still we may assert, that 
the^e other principles can have no influence alone, 
hut suppose the antecedent influence of those opinions 
above mentioned. They are, therefore, to be esteemed 
the secondary, not the original, principles of govern- 
ment. 

For, first, as to self-interest, by whicli I mean the 
expectation of particular rewards, distinct from the 
general ])rotectioii which receive from govern- 
ment, it is evident that the magistrate’s authority 
must he antecedently established, at least be ho|>ed 
for, in order to produce this expectation. The pros- 
j)ect of reward may augment Ids authority with 
regard tf» some particular persons, but can never 
give birth to it, with regard to the public. Men 
iiatujally lo<d< for the greatest favours from their 
‘friends and acipiaiiitance ; and therefore, the hopes 
<)f any considerable number of tlie state would never 
centru in any {^articular .set of men, if these men 
Jiail no other title to magistracy, and had no separate 
inlhiciice over the opinions of mankind. TJie same 
obs»?rva,tion may be* extended to the other two prin- 
ciples of fear and affection. No man would luive 
any reason Xofear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no 
authority over any hut from fear ; since, as a single 
man, liis bodily force can reach but a small way, 
aiifi all the further jamer he possesses must be 
foumlod either r>u our own opinion, or on the pre- 
sumed Ojdninu of others. Au<l though affection ..to 
wisdom aifd virtue in a sovereign extends very far, 
and hits great inllueiice, yet he must anteceaently 
he sujtposed invested witli a public character, other- 
wise the public esteem will serve him in no .stead, 
nor will hi.s virtue have any influence beyond a 
narrow sphere. 

A government may endure for several ageSj 
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though the balance of power and the balance of 
property do not coincide, lliis chiefly happens 
where any rank or order of the state has acquired a 
large share in the property ; but, from the original 
constitution of the government, lias no share inT:he 
power. Under what pretence M^ould any individual 
of that order assume authority in public affairs.^ 
As men are commonly much attached to their 
ancient government, it is not to be exjiected, that 
the public Would ever favour such usurpations. 
But where the original constitution allows any share 
of power, though small, to an orrlor of men who 
possess a large share of property, it is easy for them 
gradually to stretch their authority, and bring the 
balance of power to coinoid(‘ with that of property. 

! This has been the case with the House of Commons 
i in England. 

Most writers that have treated of the British 
government, have supposed, that, as the I»wer 
5 House represents all the Conunons of Hreat Britain/ 
its weight in the scale is proportioned to the pro- 
perty and iKuvcr of all whom it represents.*' But 
this principle must not be reexMved ais absolutely 
true. For though the people are, apt to attach 
themselves more to the House tif C’ommons than to 
any other member of the constitutirin, that House 
being chosen by them as their repre^sentalivcs, and 
as the public guardians of th(M> liberty: yet are 
there iiishmces where the Hou.se, even wdion in 
opposition to the crown, luis not been folio we<l.J)y 
-the people, as we may particularly observe of thc> 
Tory House of ('ominous in the reign of King 
William. Were the members obliged '»lo receivt? 
instructions from their coiKstituents, like the Dutch 
deputies, this would entirely alter the case ; and if 
such immense power and riches, as those of all tho 
Commons of (Jreat Britain, were brought into tin? 
scale, it is not easy to conceive, that the crown 
could either influence tiiat multitude of people, or 
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withstand that balance of property. It is trne^ the 
crown has great inflaence over the collective body 
ni the elections of members ; but were this influ- 
ence, which at present is only exerted once in seven 
yeare, to be employed in bringing over the people 
to every vote, it would soon be wasted, and no skill, 
popularity, or revenue, could support it. I must, 
therefore, be of ojiinion, that an alteration in this 
particular would introduce a total alteration in our 
government, and would soon reduce ‘it to a pure ' 
republic ; and, perhaps, to a republic of no incon- 
venient fbrm. For though the people, collected in 
a body like tlie Roman tribes, be quite unfit for 
government, yet, when dispersed in small bodies, 
they are more susceptible both of reason and order ; 
the force of popular currents and tides is in a great 
measure liroken ; ami the public interests may be 
pursued with some method and constancy. But it 
is nwdless to reason any further concerning a form 
^of government wlttcli is never likely to have place 
in (jJreat Britain, and which seems not to be the 
aim of any ji^rty amongst us. Let us cherish and 
improve our aiMuent government as much as possible, 
without encouraging a passion for such dangerous 
novelties. ^ 

* I shall coDcluilf this su])jftct with observing, that the 
present political coutnn nrsy with regard to in^tnictions^ is a 
very frivolous one, and can never be brought to any decision, 
as it is managed by both i>arlies. The, country party do not 
. prc^nrl that u member is absolnt«*ly bound to follow instruc- 
as an ambassador or general is confined by his orders, 
and that his vote is not to be received in tlie House but so 
far as it is conformable to them. The court party, again, 
do not pretebd that the scmtiincnts of the people ought to 
have no weight with every member ; much less that ho 
ought to despise the sentiments of those whom he repre- 
sents, and with ivhom he is more fuirticularly ooniiected. 
And if their sciitiments be of weight, why ought they not 
. to express these sentiments ? The question then is only 
' concerning the degrees of weight which ought to be placed 
. on instructions. Bet such is the nature of language, that 

D 
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it is impossible for it to express distinctly these different 
degrees ; and if men will carry on a controversy on this 
heM, it may well happen that they diff<*r in the languages, 
and yet agree in their scotiments; or differ in their sen- 
timehts, and yet agree in their language. llo.sidos, Ik^ is 
it jiossiblc to fix these degrees, considering the variety of 
affairs that come before the House, and the variety of places 
which members represent ? Ought the instructions of JotnenK 
to have the same weight as those of London ? or instructions 
with regard to the Conreution which respe«'tei] foreign politics, 
to have the same weight as those with regjird to the A'.rv/.-r. 
which respected only our domestic affairs V 



IvSSAY V 

OF rm: oiugin of c;overnment 

Max, l)oni in a family, is compelled to maintain 
society from necessity, from natural inclination, 
and from }ia})it. Tiu‘ same <Teature, in liis further 
])ro^ress, is cii^^ap.‘d to establish political society, in 
onler to adminisU.'r justice, without which there can 
he no peace amoii^ them, nor safety, nor mutual 
^inteiljourse. W'e ^are. therefore, to look ujwn .all 
Die vast aj>]Kira1iis of our pwernmciit, as luavin^^ 
ultimately n<^ other objei^t or purpose hut the dis- 
lnl)utiou of jifrtico, or. in other words, the support 
of the twelve judges. Kin^s and parliaments, Hects 
and armies, otlicers of tlje, court and revenue, am- 
hassadors, ininist(*rs, and ])rivy counsellors, are .all 
subordinate in their end to this part of adminis- 
tration. Even the clergy, as their duty loads them 
lo inculcate morality, may justly he thought, so far 
as regards this world, to liave no other useful object 
of flieir institution. 

AU men are sensible of the necessity of justice 
to maintain peace and order ; and all men are sen- 
sible of the necessity of peace and order for the 
maintenance pf society. Vet, notwithstaiidinff this 
strong and obvious neces.sity, such is the frailty or 
I perverseness oi our nature ! it is impossible to keep 
I men faithfully and unerringly in the paths of 
'justice. Some extraordinary circumstances may 
happen, in which a man finds his interests to bio 
35 
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more promoted by fraud or rapine, than hurt by the 
breach which his injustice makes in the social union. 
But much more frequently he is seduced from his 
great and important, but distant interests, byrtlie 
allurement of present, though often very frivolous 
temptations. This great weakness is incurable in 
human nature. 

Iffen must, therefore, endeavour to palliate what 
they cannot . cure. 'I'hey "must institute some per- 
sons under the appellation of nuigistratcs, whoso 
p^uliar office it is to point out the decrees of 
equity, to punish transgressors, to correct fraud and 
violence, and to oblige men, however reluctant, to 
consult their own real and permanent interests. In 
a word, obedience is a new duty which must bo 
invented to sjipport that of Justice, and the tics of 
equity must be corroborated by those of allegiance. 

But still, viewing matters in an al)stract light, it 
may be thought that nothing is gained by this# 
alliance, and that the factitious duty of obedience, 
from its very nature, lays as focl)le a hold of tin* 
human mind, as the primitive and natural duty of 
justice. Peculiar interests and present teniptation.-; 
may overcome tlio one as well as the other. ITiey 
are equally e.xposed to tlic fvime inconvenience ; and 
the man who is inclined to l>e a Iwul neighbour, 
must be led by the same motives, well or ill under- 
stood, to be a bad citizen or subject. Not to 
mention, that the miigistrate himself may often lus 
negligent, or partial, or unjust in his administraftou*. 

Experience, however, proves that there is a great 
difference between the cases. Order irj society, wo 
tind, is much better maintained by means of govern- 
ment f and bur duty to the magistrate is more 
sfiii^y guarded hy tne principles of human na.ture, 
than biir duty to our leHow-citizens, The love of 
dominion is so strong in thq brecist of man, that 
many not only submit to, but court all the dangers, 
and fatigues, and cares of government ; and 
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once raised to that station, though often led astray 
by private passions, find, in ordinary cases, a visible 
interest in the iinpaid;ial administration of justice, 
'llic persons who first attain this distinction, by the 
consent, tacit or express, of the people, must be 
endowed with superior personal qualities of vsdour, 
force, integrity, or prudence, which commaiia 
respect and confidence ; and, after government is 
establislied, a regard to birth, rank, and station, 
has a miglity influence over men, and enforces the 
d<K;rees of the magistrate. Tlie prince or leader 
exclaims against every disorder which disturbs his 
society. He summons all his partisans and all men 
of probity to aid him in correcting and redressing 
it; and he is readily followed by all indifferent 
persons in the execution of his office. He soon 
acmiircs tlic power of rewarding those services ; 
and in the progress of society, he establishes sub- 
ordinate ministers, and often a militory force, who 
» find an immediate ;ind a visible interest in supporting 
his authority. Haiiit soon consolidates what other 
princ'ples of human nature had imperfectly founded ; 
and men, onc6 accustomed to obedience, never think 
of do|)tirtirig from that path, in which they and 
Uieir ancestors have constantly trod, and to which 
fiioy arc confined by so many urgent and visible 
motives. 

Kut though this progress of human affairs may 
appear certain and inevitable, and though the support 
w|^ich allegiance brings to justitjc be founded on 
obvious principles of human nature, it cannot be 
expccjted that men should beforehand be able to 
discover tbem, or foresee their operation. Govern- 
ment commences more casually and more imper- 
fectly. It is probable, that the first ascendent of 
one man over multitudes begun dunng a state of 
tifar ; wliere the superiority of courage and of geji^ius 
discovers itself most visibly, where unanipaity and 
epibcert are most requisite, and wHefe the pernicious 
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effects of disorder are most sensibly felt. The loug^ 
continuance of that state, an incident common 
among ^vage tribes, inured the people to submis- 
sion ; and if the chieftain possessed as much equity 
as prudence and valour, lie became, even during 
peace, the arbiter of all differences, and couhl 
gradually^ by a mixture of force and consent, 
establish his authorit}'. ITie benefit sensibly felt 
from his influence, made it be clierishcd by tlui 
people, at least by tlie peaceable and well disposed 
among them ; and if his son enjoyed the siime 
good qualities, government advanced tlic sooner 
to maturity and perfection ; but was still in a feelde 
state, till the further progress of improvonient pro- 
cured the magistrate a revenue, and enabled liiin 
to bestow rewards on the several instruments of his 
administration, and to inflict jmnishments on tlie 
refractory and disohedient. Befon} that period, 
each exertion of his infiiience must have been 
particular, and founded on thq pe<'iiliar cirnim- ^ 
stances of the case. After it, submission wiis no 
longer a matter of choice in the hulk of the com- 
munity, but was rigorously exaclcfl by the aiitliority 
of the supreme nuigistrate. 

In all governments, I here is a perpetual iutesliiif* 
struggle, open or seeret. heiween Authority and 
Liberty; and neither of tliein can ever absolute]) 
prevail in the contest. A great sacrifice of Jiherty 
must necessarily be made in ci'ery government : 
yet even the authority, wliich confines liberty, can 
never, and perhaps ought never, in any constitution. 
=i;b become quite entire and uucoiitndlable. 'Die 
saltan is master of the life and fortui^e of any 
individual ; but will not be permitted to im}>ose. 
new taxes on his subjects: a French monarch 
can impose taxes at pleasure ; but would find it 
dangerous to atteTnpt the lives and fortunes of 
individuals. Religion also, in most countries, is 
commonly found to be a very intractable principle ; 
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and other principles or prejudices frequently resist 
all the authority of the civil magistrate ; whose 
power, being founded on opinion, can never subvert 
other opinions equally rooted with that of his title 
to dominion. The government, which, in common 
appellation, receives the appellation of free, is that 
whicli admits of a partition of power among several 
members, whoso united autliority is no less, or is 
tminnMJiiJy greater, tlian that of any monarch ; but 
who, in the usual course of administration, must 
a(;t by general and equal laws, that are previously 
known to all the members, and to all their subjects. 
In this sense, it nnist be owned, that liberty is the 
perfection 4)f civil society ; but still authority must 
lie acknowledged essential to its very existence : 
ami in those cont<‘sls whi<‘h so often take place 
between the o?ie ;ind the other, the latter may, on 
tliat ac<*onnt, challenge the preferemre. Unless per- 
h.'ips •one may say (and it may be said with some 
reason) tfiat a cin urnsLance, which is (ssential to 
th(‘ 4*xistciice of <’ivil S4M*iety, must always support 
itself, and neyd' he guardecl with less jealousy, 
than one tliat contributes only to its perfection, 
wliich tin* indolence of nteti is so apt to neglect, 
or their igiiorance lo <uerlook. 



ESSAY VI 

OF THE INDEPEXDENXY OV 
PARLIAMENT^ 

PouTiCAL writers Lave e^talilisLed it as a maxim, 
that^ in contriving any system of ^rovernmeiit, and 
fixing the several checks and controls of tlie (!oii- 
stitutioiij every man ouglit to he sii})|)osed a knaiu', 
and to have no other end, in all his a<'tioTis, than 

I irivate interest. By tliis interovst we must govern 
lim, and, by means of it, make him, iiolwithstHiid-^ 
ing his insatiable avarice and amhilioii, (;od[)erate to 

* I have frequently observeil, in coinpa-ving the conduct 
of the court and y juirty, that the former arc cornTnonly 

less assuming and dogmatical in conv<’rsation, more apt to 
make concessions, and though not, pi*rhap!<, more, fiwsceptihh- 
of conviction, yet more, able to hear <‘onf radi<*tion tlian the 
latter, who arc apt to fly out u|»oii any opposition, and to 
regard one ns a mercenary, designing fellow, if he argues 
with any coolness and impartiality, or makes any concessions 
to their adversaries. This is a fact, wliich, 1 holiove, every 
one may have observed who lias been much in compipiies 
where political questions have been discusseil ; thoiigii, were 
one to ask the reason of this difference, every party would 
be apt to assign a different reason. Gentlemen in the 
opposition will ascribe it to the. very nature or^their party, 
which, being founded on public spirit, and a zeal for the 
constitution, cannot easily endure such doctrines aa are of 
pernicious consequence to liberty. The courtiers, on the 
other hand, will be apt to put us in mind of the clown 
mentioned by Lori Shafte49bury. **A clown,** says that 
excellent author, **onco took a fancy to hear the Zatin 
disputes of doctors at an university, lie was asked what 
40 
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public good. Without this, say they, we shall in 
vain boast of the advantages of any constitution, 
and shall find, in the end, that we have no security 
for our liberties or possessions, except the good-will 

pleasure he could take in viewing such combatants, when 
lie could never know so much as which of the parties had 
the better.” — “ /or that vmtter^** replied the clown, I a'n't 
^uch a fool neither^ hut I can see. tcho's the first that puts 
f other into a passion. ” “ Nature herself dictated this lesson 

to tlie clown, that he who had the better of the argument 
wfiuld be easy and well humoured : but he who w’as unable 
to support his cause by reason w'ould naturally lose his 
temper, and grow violent.” 

To which of these reasons will we adhere? To neither 
of them, in my opinion ; unless we have a mind to enlist 
■ourselves and become zealots in either party. 1 believe 1 
can assign the reason of this different conduct of the two 
parties, without offending either. The country party are 
plainly most popular at present, and perhaps have been so 
111 most administrations; so that, being accustomed to 
provjiil in cmnpany, they cannot endure to hear their 
opinions controverted, but are so confident on the public 
favour, as if they were supiiorted in all their sentiments 
by the most infallible demonstration. The courtiers, on the 
other iiand, are #oinmonl3' run down by j'our popular talkers, 
80 that if you speak to them with any moderation, or make 
them the smallest concessions, they think themselves ex- 
f.remel}' obliged to you, and are apt lo return the favour by 
a like moderation and facility' on tlieir part. To be furious 
and passionate, they know, would only gaiu them the 
character of shafiteless mercenaries^ not that of zealous 
patriots, which is tlie character that such a W'ann behaviour 
IS apt to acquire to the other party. 

Jii all controversies, wo find, without regarding the truth 
or falsehood on either side, that those, who defend the 
estahliahed and popular opinions are always most dogmatical 
and imjierious in their style : while their adversaries affect 
almost exAiordinary gentleness and moderation, in order 
to soften, as much as possible, any prejudices that may be 
against them. Consider the behaviour of our Freethinkers 
of all denominations, w’hether tliey be such as deer}' all 
revelation, or only oppose the exorbitant power of the 
clergy; Collins, Tindal, Foster, Iloadley. Compare their 
moderation and good manners with the furious zeal and 
scurrility of tlicir adversaries, and you will be convinced 
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of our rulers ; that is, wo shall have no security 
at all. 

It is, therefore, a just political maxim, that even/ 
man must 6c mp/med a knave ; though, at tlie same 
time, it appears somewhat strange, that a ma<im 
should be true in politico which is fVilse in fart. Ilut 
to satisfy us on this head, we may consider, that 
men are generally more honest in their private than 
in their public capacity, and will go greater lengtlis 

of the truth of my observation. A like difference may be 
observed in the concluct of those French writers, who main- 
tained the c«mtroversy with roi^ard to ancient anci modern 
learning. Hoileaii, Monsieur and Madame Dacier, rAb])e 
dc Bos, who defended tiu* party of the ancients, mixed their 
reasonings with satire and invective ; while Fontenelle, Ja 
Motte, Charpentier, and even rerraiilt, never transgressed 
the bounds of moderation and good Ijrceding, though pro- 
voked by the most iigtirioiis treatment of their afiversarios. 

I must however observe, that this remark with regard to 
the seeming moderation r>f the court party, is entirely con- 
fined to conversation, and tx) goTdiemen who have been 
engage<l by interest or imdination in that party. For as 
to the court writers, being ccunnionly hire<l scribblers, they 
arc altogether as scurribuis as tlie mercenaries of i!;c «>lher 
party: nor has the (iazeltrvr any advantage, in this resjKrt, 
above common fenae, A man of education will, in any 
party, discover himself to be sucli by )iis goodbref tling and 
decency, as a scoundrel wdll ahvays betray the <ipposit'‘ 
qualities. Tlicfahv arensm^ S:t'. is ^ery hajurrilou.-^, 

though that side of the question, ludng least pr.pular, should 
be defended w'ith most moderatitui. WIkui L— d B-~e, 
L — d M — t, Mr, L — n, take, the pen in hand, Uiough they 
write with warmth, they presume not upon their j»oj)uJarity 
BO far as to transgress the bounds of dcccnc}*. ' 

I am. led into this train of reflection by considering some 
papers ^wrote upon that grand t«»pic of roort hijJtinicr amt 
parliamentary deprmhncv, where, in niy huml^..>i opinion, 
the country party show' too rigid an inflexibility, and too 
great a jealousy of making concessions to their arlvorsaries. 
Hieir reasonings Jose their force by being carried too far; 
and the popularity of their opinions has seduced them to 
neglect in some measure their justness and solidity. The 
foilowing reasoning will, 1 hope, fier\"c to Justify me in this 
opinion. 
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to serve a party, than when their own private 
interest is alone concerned. Honour is a great 
check upon mankind : but where a considerable 
body of men act together, this check is in a great 
m'ea»ure removed, since a man is sure to be ap- 
proved of by his own party, for what promotes the 
common interest ; and lie soon lejirns to despise 
tiie clamours of adversaries, ’fo which we may 
add, that every court or senate is determined by 
the grciitoi* number of voices ; wso that, if self- 
interest indueiices only the majority (as it will 
always do), Llic uliole senate follows the allure- 
ments of tins se]wirate iiitorest, and acts as if it 
contained not one member who had any regard to 
public interest and liberty. 

W hen th(Te offers, therefore, to our censure 
and examination, any plan of gewermnent, real or 
imaginary, wliore the j»ower is distributed among 
several courts, and several orders of men, ■we should 
always consider the separate interest of each court, 
and each order ; and if we find tliat, by the skilful 
division of power, this interest must necessarily, 
in its operatioA, concur wdtli the public, we may 
pronoun<*e tliat govern ment to 1)0 wise and happy. 
If, on the conlrury, sejiarato interest be in>t checked, 
and he not directed to tlie public, we ought to look 
for nothing hut faction, disorder, and tyranny from 
such a government. In this o])inion 1 am justified 
by exf)erieiice, as well as by tlie authority of all 
philosophers and politicians, both ancient and 
mofmrn. 

flow much, tlierefore, would it have surprised 
such a gerj^is as (^’cero or 'Jacitus, to have been 
told, that in a future Jige theni sliould arise a very 
regular system of J7ihred government, where the 
authority was so distributed, that one rank, when- 
ever it pleased, miglit .swallow up all the rest, and 
engross the whole power of the constitution ! Such 
a government, they would say, will not be a mixed 
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government. For so great is the natural ambition 
of men^ that they are never satisfied with power ; 
and if one order of men, by pursuing its own 
interest, can usurp upon every other order, it will 
certainly do so, and render itself, as far as possible, 
absolute and uncontrollable. 

But, in this opinion, experience shows they would 
have been mistaken. For this is actually tlie Ciise 
with the British constitution, ’fhe share of power 
allotted by our constitution to the House of Commons, 
is so great, that it absolutely commands all the other 
parts of the government. The king’s legislative 
power is plainly no proper check to it. For though 
the king has a negative in framing laws, yet this, in 
fact, is esteemed of so little moment, that whatever 
is voted by the two Houses, is always sure to pass 
into a law, and the royal assent is little lietter than 
a form. The principal weight of the crown lies in 
the executive power. But, besides that the exc^cutive 
power in every government is altogether suhordinatfi 
to the legislative ; besides this, 1 say, the exercise 
of this power requires an immense expense, end the 
Commons have a.ssunicd to themselves the sole right 
of granting money. How easy, therefore, would 
it bo for that house to wrest from the crown all 
these powers, one after another, by making every 
grant conditional, and choosing their time so well, 
that their refusal of supply should only distress tlic 
goveniment, without giving foreign powers any 
advantage over us ! Did the Hon.se of f Jomyions 
depend in the same manner upon the king, and had 
none of the members any projierty but from his gift, 
would not he command all their resolutions, and lie. 
from that moment alwolute.^ As to the House of 
Lords, they are a very powerful support to the 
crown, so long as they are, in their turn, supported 
by it ; hut both experience and reason show, that 
they have no force or authoritv sufficient to maintain 
^emselves alone, without such support. 
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How^ therefore, shall we solve this paradox? 
And by what means is this member of our consti- 
tution confined within the proper limits, since, from 
our.very constitution, it must necessarily have as 
much power as it demands, and can only be coiir- 
fined by itself? How is this consistent witli our 
experience of human nature? I answer, that the 
interest of the body is here restrained by that of 
the individuals, and that the House pf Commons 
stretches not its power, because such an usurpation 
w’ould be contrary to tlie interest of the majority of 
its members. 'J'he crown has so many offices at its 
disposed, that, when assisted by the honest and dis- 
interested part of the House, it will always command 
the resolutions of the whole, so far, at least, as to 
pri'serve the ancient constitution from danger. Wo 
may, therefore, give to this influence w’hat name we 
please ; we may call it by the invidious appellations 
,of ('o\rupfion and dependenev ; but some degree and 
some kind of it are insepjirablc from the very nature 
of the <’onstitiition, and necessary to the preservation 
of our mixed goveriiiueut. 

InsU'ad, then, of asserting absolutely, that the 
dependence of parliament, in every degree, is an 
infringement of llritish liberty, the country party 
shouhl have made some concessions to their adver- 
.sarics, and have only examined what was the proper 
degree of this dependence, beyond whicli it became 
dangerous to liberty. Hut such a moderation is not 
to l^e expected in pirty men of any kind. After a 
concession of tins luature, all declamation must be 
abandonee^ and a <ralm inquiry into the proper 
degree of court influence and parliamentary depen- 
dence would have been expected by the reaaers. 
And though the advantage, in such a controversy, 
might possibly remain to the country party, yet the 
victory would not be so complete as they wish for, 
nor would a true patriot have given an entire loose 
to his zeal, for fear of running matters into a 
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contrary extreme, by diminishing too^ far the 
influence of the crown. It was, therefore, thought 
best to deny that this extreme could ever be dan- 
gerous to the constitution, or that the crown (♦ould 
ever have too little influence over members of par- 
liament. 

All questions concerning tlic proper medium 
between extremes are difficult to bo dc‘cided ; both 
because it is. not easy to And worda proper to fix this 
medium, and because the good and ill, in such cases, 
run so gradually into each other, as even to render 
our ^tentimenta doulitfiil and unccrtiin. Hut tliere 
is a peculiar difficulty in the present case, which 
would embarrass the most knowing {tml most impar- 
tial examiner. I’he power of the crown is always 
lodged in a single person, cither king or minisim' ; 
and as this person may liave either a greater or hvss 
degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity, 
or fortune, the power, whicli is too groat in om*^ 
hand, may become tor» little in anotln*]*. In pur(‘ 
republics, where the authority is ilistrilniled pmofig 
several assemblies or senates, tlu^ checks and 
trols are more regular in their operation ; l>ei‘aiwc 
the members of such numerous assemblies may he 
presumed to be always nearly equal in lapacity 
and virtue; and it is only their number, riches, or 
authority, which enter into <*oiisiderati(»n. Hut a 
limited monarchy admits not of miy such stahiJity . 

^ \^9.iinjinvhce nf Ihv »:/■«//•/>, >v hi ih T woul<I justify, t 
mean only that which ariscss from liio oflicrs uml liouours 
that arc at the di9])Ortal of the cniwu. As to ])rivato hnbt'.ry, 
it may be considered in the aame light «« tl^- practice of 
employing spies, which is scarcely justifiable, in a gooii 
minister, and is infamou.s in a had one': hut to he a spy, or 
to be corrupted, is always infamous under all ministers, and 
is to be regarded as a ghsmcless prostitution. Volybiiis 
justly esteems the pecuniary influence of the senate an<l 
censors to bo one of the regular and constitutional w'cights 
which preserved the balance of the llomau government.— - 
LiB^ vi. cap. io« 
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nor IS it possible to assign to the crown such a deter- 
minate degree of power, as will, in every hand, form 
a proper counterbalance to the other parts of the 
constitution. 'Hiis is an unavoidable disadvantage, 
among llic many advantages attending that species 
of government. 
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WHETHER THE BRITLSH (idVERXMENT 

inclinp:s more to absoli ii e monarch v 

OR TO A REPUBLIC 

It affords a violent prejudice af^ainst almost every 
science, that no prudent man, however sure of his; 
principles, dares prophesy conccrnina;’ any event, 
or foretell the renude consequences of thin^,'‘S. A 
physician will not venture to pronounce concernin^^ 
the condition of his pjitient a fortnight or a montl^ 
after : and still less dares a politician foretell the 
situation of public affairs a few years hence. Har- 
rington thought himself so sure of hjs genenfl prin- 
ciples, that the halanre of power dejuiuda on that of 
property y that he ventured to pronounce it impos- 
sible ever to reestablish monarchy in England : but 
his book was scarcely published wlien the king w'as 
restored ; and we sec that monarchy has ever sin<!e 
subsisted upon the same footing as before. Not- 
witlistaiiding this unlucky example, I will ventun^ 
to exjimine an important question, to wit, Wfmlhe.r 
the British Gox^enmient irivtines more to absolute 
monarchy or to a republic ; and in trhich of theac two 
epecies of yovemnient it. will most produihi^ terminate ? 
As there seems not to be any great danger of a 
sudden revolution either w%ay, 1 shall at least escape 
the shame attending my temerity, if I should l>e 
found to have been mistaken. 

Those who assert that the balance of our goveni- 
ment inclines towards absolute monarchy, may 
48 
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support tlieir opinion by tlie following reasons ; 
That property has a great influence on power cannot 
possiluy be denied ; but yet the general maxim, 
that the hntaitce of the one dependn on the balance of 
the tfther, must be received wdth several limitfitions. 
It is evident, that much less property in a single 
hand will be able to counterbalance a greater pro- 
perty in several ; not only because it is diflicult to 
make many persons combine in the same views and 
measures, but because projierty, wlien united, causes 
much greater dependence than the same iproperty 
wlien dispersed. A hundred ]>ersons of £'1,000 a 
year apiece, can consume all their income, and 
nobody shall ever he the hotter for them, except their 
servants and tradesmen, who justly regjird their 
profits as the product of their own labour. But a 
man possessed of £100,000 a year, if he has either 
any generosity or any <*unning, may create a great 
dejK'ydence liy obligations, and still a greater by 
“expectations. Hence we may observe, that, in all 
free governments, any subject exorbitantly rich has 
alway"'.’ created Jealousy, even though his riches boro 
no proportion to those of tlie state. C’rassus’s for- 
tune, if I reinernher well, amounted only to about 
two millions and a half of our money ; yet we find, 
that though his genius was nothing extraordinary, 
he Wfis able, by means of his riches alone, to counter- 
balance, during bis lifetime, the power of Pompey, 
as well as that of ( lesar, who afterwards became 
inaji^;er of tin? world, 'riie. wealth of the Medici 
made them masters of Florence, tliough it is pro- 
bable it was not considerable, compared to the united 
property ofithat opulent republic. 

These considerations are aptt«) make one entertain 
fi magnificent idea of the British .spirit and love of 
liberty, since we could maintain our free govern- 
ment, during so many centuries, against our sove- 
reigns, who, besides the power, and dignity, and 
majesty of the crown, lia.ve always been possessed 

B 
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of much more property than any subject has ever 
enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it may be said 
that this spirit^ however great, will never be able to 
support it^lf against that immense property which 
is now lodged in the king, and wliich is still in- 
creasing. Upon a moderate computation, there arc 
near three millions a year at the disposal of the 
crown. The civil list amounts to near a million ; 
the collection of all taxes to another ; and the em- 
ployments -in the anny and navy, together with 
ecclcsiastic.al preferments, to above a third million : 
— an enormous siiin, and what may fairly be com- 
puted to be more tlmn a thirtieth part of the whole 
income and labour of the kingdom. AVhon we a<hl 
to this great property the increasing luxury of the 
nation, our pronene^s to corruption, together with 
the great power and prerogatives of the crov\'n, and 
the command of military force, there is im one- hut. 
must despair of being aide, without extraordinary 
efforts, to support our free government much longof' 
under these disadvantage*^. 

On the other hand, tluNO who maintain that the 
bias of the British government ]i\*nis towanls u 
republic, may support their f>[>iniojH hy speeiou.'^ 
arguments. It may he .said, that though tliis 
immense property in the crown h(5 joined to tlu* 
dignity of first magistrate, and to many other ic'gal 
powers and prerogatives, which should naturally 
give it greater influence ; yet it really becomes less 
dangerous to liberty upon that very account. \V<n*e 
Ellwand a republic, and were any ]>rivate man 
possessed of a revenue, a tliird, or even a tiuitb 
part as large as that of the crown, h(> would very 
justly excite jealousy ; because he would infallibly 
have great authority in the government. Ami 
such an irregular authority, not avowed by the 
laws, is always more dangerous than a much greater 
authority derived from them. A man possessed of 
usurped power can set no bounds to his pretensions : 
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liis partisans heave liberty to hope for every thing 
in his favour: his enemies provoke his ambition 
with his fejirs, by tlie violence of their opposition : 
and ihe government being thrown into a ferment, 
every corrupted humour in tlie state naturally 
gathers to him. On the contrary, a legal authority, 
though great, has alw'ays some bounds, which ter- 
minate hotli the hojjcs and pretensions of the per- 
son possessed of it ; Ihe laws must have provided 
a remedy against its excesses : such an eminent 
magistrate has mucli to fear, and little to hope, 
from his usurpations ; and as his legal authority is 
quietly submitte<l to, lie has small temptation and 
small opportunity of extending it further. Besides, 
it happens, witli regard to ambitious aims and pro- 
je(rts, what may ho observed willi regard to sects 
of philosopliy and religion. A new sect excites 
such a ferment, and is both opposed and defended 
4vit]i slich vehemence, that it always spreads faster, 
and imiltijdies its ]>artisans with greater rapidity 
than any old estahlislied opinion, recommended by 
the sanction of •the laws and of antiquity. Such is 
the natur(‘ of novelty, tliat, where any thing pleases, 
it. becomes doubly agreeable, if lunv : hut if it dis- 
pleases, it is doubly displeasing upon that very 
accoiinl. And, in most cases, the violence of 
enemies is favourable to ambitious projects, as well 
as the zeal of jxirtisans. 

It may furtlier be said, that, though men be much 
govd!*ned by i?itercst, yet even interest itself, and 
all human affairs, are entirely governed by opinion. 
Now, there been a sudden and sensible change 
in the opinions of men within these last fifty years, 
by the progress of learning and of liberty. Most 
people in this Island have divested themselves of all 
superstitions rev**rencc to names and authority : the 
clergy have much lost their credit: their preten- 
sions and doctrines have been ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itself in the world* 
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The mere name of king commands little respect ; 
and to talk of a king as God’s vicegerent on earthy 
or to give him any of those magnificent titles whicli 
formerly dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter 
in every one. Though the crown, by means of its 
large revenue, may maintain its authority, in times 
of tranquillity, upon private interest and influence, 
yet, as the least shock or convulsion must break 
all these interests to pieces, the royal power, being 
no longer supported by the settled principles and 
opinions of men, will immediately dissolve. Had 
men been in the same disposition at the l\ evolution^ 
as they are at present, monarchy would hav'e run a 
great risk of being entirely lost in this Island. 

Durst I venture to deliver niy own sentiments 
amidst these ojipo'^ite arguments, 1 would assert, 
that, unless there hap[MUL some extraordinary con- 
vulsion, the |K)wer of the crown, by means of its 
large revenue, is ratlier upon the incn‘ase ; Uiongh 
at the same time, I own that its progress seems 
very slow, and almost insensible, 'riio tide has run 
long, and with some rapidity, to tlir side of'popular 
government, and is just beginning to turn towards 
monarchy. 

It is well known, that every govi^nment must 
come to a period, and that death is nnavoitlahlc to 
the political, as well as to the animal body. Hut, 
{IS one kind of death may be preferable to another, 
it may be inquired, whether it be nujre desiral)le for 
the British constitution to terminate in a pd][>ular 
government, or in an absolute monarchy.^ Here 
I would frankly declare, that though liberty be 
preferable to slavery, in almost every case ; yet 1 
should rather wisli to see an absolute monarch 
than a republic in this Island. For let us consider 
what kind of republic we have reason to expect, 
'^The qiiestion is not concerning any tine imaginary 
mumic, of which a man forms a plan in his closet, 
'fhere is uo doubt but a popular government may 
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be imagined more perfect than an absolute mon- 
archy, or even than our present constitution. But 
what reason have we to expect that any such 
government will ever be established in Great 
Hritatii, upon the di'^solution of our monarchy? If 
any single person acquire jwwer enough to take our 
constitution to pieces, and put it up anew, he is 
really an al)Solute monarch ; and we have already 
liad an iiisbince of lliis kind, sufficient to convince 
us, that such a person will never resign- his power, 
or establish any free government. Matters, there- 
fore, must be trusted to their natural progress and 
operation: and the House of ('ommons, according 
to its present constitution, must* be the only legis- 
lature in such a ])opiiIar government. Tlie inconve- 
niences attending such a situation of affairs present 
themselves hy thousands. If the House of (’om- 
nions, in sucli a case, ever dissolve itself, which is 
not tq he exjUMded, we may look for a civil war 
^ve^y election. If it continue itself, we shall suffer 
all tlie tyranny of a faction subdivided into new 
factiojif'. And, as such a violent government cannot 
long subsist, we*sliall, at last, after many convulsions 
and civil wars, find repose in absolute monarchy, 
which it would have been happier for us to have 
established peaceably freun the beginning. Abso- 
lute monarchy? therefore, is tlic easiest death, the 
true Euthnnasin of the British constitution. 

'J'lnis, if wo li.-ne reason to he more jealous of 
monj^rcliy, because the danger is more imminent 
from that quarter ; we have also reason to be more 
jealous of popular government, because that danger 
is more terrible. J’liis may teach us a lesson of 
moderation in all our jiolitical controversies. 
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OF PARTI KS IX GENERAL 

Op all men tliat (listiii^iiisli tlieinsolvCvS hy memo- 
rable achievements, the first place of honour seems 
due to Lkgislatous and foundei*s of states, who 
transmit a system of laws and institutions to secure 
the peace, happiness, and liberty of future gene- 
rations. The inlluencc of useful inventions in the 
arts and sciences may, jierhaps, extend further than 
that of wise laws, whose effects are limited both iii 
time and place ; hut the benefit arising from the 
former is not so sensible as that \vhl<‘.h results fnuu 
the latter, speculative sciences do,,hidced, i'mprove 
the mind, hut this advantage reaches only to a few 
persons, who have leisure to apply themselves to 
them. And as to practical arts, which increase tlu? 
commodities and enjoyments of life, it is well known 
that men’s happiness consists not so much in an 
abundance of these, as in the peace and soAUirity 
with whicli they possess them : and those blessings 
; can only be derived from good government. Ntvt. to 
mention, tl]\^t j^eneral virtue and good morals in a. 
state, which are so requisite to happiness, can never 
arise from the most refined precepts oFphilosbphy, 
or even the severest injunctions of refigion; but 
must "prpceed entirely from the virtuous education 
o^ jfouth, the effect of wise laws and institutions. 1 
must, therefore, presume to differ from Lord Bacon 
in this particular, and must regard antiquity as 
somewhat unjust in its distribution of honours, when 
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it made gods of all the inventors of useful arts, such 
as CereSj Bacchus, iEsculapius ; and dignified legis- 
lators, such as Romulus and Theseus, only with the 
appellation of demigods and heroes. 

As* much as legislators and founders of states 
oiiglit to be lioiioured and respected among men, as 
much ought tlic founders of sects and factions to be 
detested and liatod ; because the iiiliueiice of faction 
is. directly contrary to that of laws. Factions sul)- 
vert government, remler laws impotent, and beget 
the fiercest animosities among men of the same 
ijation, 'who ouglit to give mutual assistance and 
prottM.ition to other. And what slioiild render 
the founders of jKirties more odious, is the difficulty 
of extirpating these weeds, wlion once they have 
taken root in an}' state. I’hey naturally proi>agatc 
themselves for many centuries, and seldom end but 
by the totiil dissolution of that government, in which 
they are souii. They are, besides, plants which 
gi'ow most plentiful in the ricliest soil ; and though 
al^solute governments be m>t wholly free from them, 
it mu>Tbe confossed, that they rise more easily, and 
]>ropagate themselves faster in free governments, 
uliere tliey always infect the legislature itself, which 
alone could he able, by the steady application of 
rewards and punishments, to eradicate them, 

jnictions fuay be divided into ]*ersonal and Real ; 
»b<iL is, into factions founded on personal friendship 
or Jinirnosity among such as compose the con- 
tending parties, ami into those founded on some 
real dificrence of sentiment or interest. I’he reason 
of this distinction is obvious ; though 1 must ac- 
knowledge, that parties are seldom found pure and 
unmixed, either of the one kind or the other. It is 
not often seen, that a government divides into 
factions, where there is no difference in the views of 
the constituent members, either real or apparent, 
trivial or material : and in those factious, which 
are founded on the most real and most material 
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difference, tliere is always observed a gi*eat deal of 
personal animosity or affection. But iiotwitlistaudiiif!^ 
this mixture, a party may be denominated either 
personal or real, according to tliat principle which 
is predominant, and is found to have the grdatest 
iiinuence. 

Perapnal factions arise most easily in small yc- 
pubTics. Every domestic quarrel, there, becomes 
an affair of state. Love, vanity, emulation, any 
{Kissioii, as Well as ambition and resentment, begets 
i public division. The Nkhi and Bianchi of Kloreuce, 

? the Frk(sosi and Adorm of Genoa, the (’oi.o.nnksi 
and Orsim of modern Home, were ijartics of this 
kind. 

Men have such a propensity to divide into personal 
factions, tliat tlie smallest appearance of real diffci*-' 
eiice will produce them. What can ho imagined 
more trivial than the difference between one colour 
of livery and another in horse races ? Yet thw 
difference begat two most inveterate factions in the’ 
Greek empire, the Prasini and who nov(‘r 

f suspended their animosities till thpy ruined that 
f unhappy government. 

We find in the Roman liislory a remarkable 
dissension between bvo tribes, the Poi.lia and Pa 
fPiRiA, which continued for the space of licar threi‘ 
'hundred years, and discovered itself in their suf- 
frages at every election of magistrates. I'his faction 
was the more remarkable, ;is it <’ould contiiiu*^ 
for so long a tract of time ; even though it difluiot. 
spread itself, nor draw any of the otlier tril>es hito 
a share of the quarrel. If mankind had not a 
strong propensity to such divisions, the^indiffereuce 
of the rest of the community must have suppressed 
this foolish animosity, that had not any aliment of 
new benefits and injuries, of general sympathy and 
antipathy, which never fail to take place, when the 
whole state is rent into equal factions. 

Nothing is more usual than to see parties, which 
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liave begun upon a real difference^ continue even 
after that difference is lost. AVhen men are once 
enlisted on opposite sides, they contract an affec- 
tion to tlie persons with whom they arc united, and 
an Animosity against their antagonists ; and these 
passions tliey often transmit to tlieir posterity, 
'fhe real difference between Guelf and Ghibbeline 
was long lost in Italy, before tliese factions were 
extinguished. 'Jlie (iuelfs adliered to the pope, 
the Ghibbelines to the emperor ; yet the family 
of Sforzc'i, who were in alliance with the emperor, 
though they were (iuelfs, being expelled Milan by 
the king of l^^rance, assisted by Jacomo Trivulzio 
and the (j!hib]»elines, tlio pope concurred with the 
latter, and they formed leagues with tlie pope 
iigainst tlie emperor. 

civil M'ars v^]n<•lI arose some few years ago in 
Morocco between the JVne/ts and Whiteff, merely on 
account of their <!omplexion, are founded on a 
ideasiint difference. A\’e laugh at them ; but, 1 
believe, were tilings rightly examined, we afford 
much ore occasion of ridicule to the Moors. For, 
what are all the wars of religion, which have pre- 
vailed in tills polite and knowing part of the world 
They are certainly more absurd than the Moorish 
civil wars. 'Dio difference of complexion is a 
sensible and a real difference ; but the controversy 
about an article of faith, wliitdi is utterly absurd 
and nniiitelligihle, is not a difference in sentiment, 
hu^ in a few phrases and expressions, which one 
party accepts of without understanding them, and 
the other refuses in the same manner.* 

1 Jiesides f do not find that the }yhites in Morocco ever 
imposed on the Blacks any necessity of altering their com- 
plexion, or frightened them with inquisitions and penal laws 
m case of obstinacy. Nor have the Blacks been more 
unreasonable in this particular. But is a man's opinion, 
where he is able to form a real opinion, more at bis disposal 
than his complexion ? And can one be induced by force or 
fear to do more than paint and disguise in the one case a» 
well as in the other ? 
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Real factions may be divided into those from 
interest y from principle, and from affection. Of all 
factions, the first are the most reasonable, and the 
'most excusable. AYhere two orders of men, ^ucli 
as the nobles and people, have a distinct authority 
ill a government, not very accurately balanced anil 
modelled, they naturally follow a distinct interest ; 
.nor can we reasonably expect a difi’erent coiifluc.t, 
considering tliat degree of selfishness implanted in 
human nature. It requires great skill in a legis- 
lator to prevent sucli parties ; and many philosophers 
are of opinion, that this secret, like the fjmnd elirir, 
or perpetual moiiou, may amuse men in tlu^nry, hut 
can never possibly be r<*duced to pi-actice. In 
despotic governments, indeed, factions often do imt 
appear ; but they are not the h*ss real ; or rather, 
they are more real and more pernicious upon that 
very account. The distinct orders of nnui, nobles 
anrf people, soldiers and merchaiils, have all a , 
distinct interest ; hut the more powerful f)ppresses 
the weaker with imjMinily, and without resist- 
ance ; which hegetv. a seeming tramj^iillity in such 
governments. 

There has been an attempt in England to divide 
the landed and trading part of the nation : hut with- 
' out success. 'J’he interest of these two bodies are 
not really distinct, and never will he so, till our 
public debts increase to such a degret? as to become 
altogether oppressive and intolerabh'. 

Parties from prinviple, especially ahstra<’t sptf^i- 
lative principle, are known only to modtnai time.-, 
and are, perhaps, the most extraordinary and un- 
accountable phenomenon that lias yet jfo}>earcd in 
human affairs. Where different principles begot a 
contrariety of conduct, which is the case with all 
different political principles, the matter may 1 h> 

. more easily explained. A man who esteems the 
■ true right of government to lie in one. man, or ozuj 
fmnily, cannot easily agree with his fellow^itizen, 
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who thinks that another man or family is possessed 
of this right. Each naturally wishes that right may 
take place^ according to his own notions of it. But 
where tlie difference of principle is attendeil with 
no contrariety of action, hut every one may follow 
liis own way, without interfering with his neighbour, 
as hn])peiis in all religions controversies, what 
madness, wliat fury, can beget sucli an unhappy 
and sucli fatal divisions ? 

I'w'o men travtdliiig on the higliway, the one east, 
tlie other w(‘st, c in easily jwss each other, if the 
way he. broad (‘iioiigh : but two men, reasoning 
upon opposite ])rinciples of religion, caimot so easily 
pass, without sliocking, though one should think, 
tliat tJie wa}' were also, in that case, sufficiently 
fu’oad, and tiuit each might proceed, without in- 
terruption, in his own course. But smdi is the 
nature of the Jiuinan mind, that it always lays hold 
,on (wery mind that aj)proaches it; and as it is 
wonderfully fortilied by an unanimity of sentiments, 
so ii shocked and disturbed by any contrjiriety. 
llenctf tlie eagerness wliich most people discover in 
a dispute ; and hence their imj)atience of opposition, 
even in the. most specidative and indifferent opinions. 

'J'his primriple, however frivolous it may apjiear, 
.seems t(» have Ikhmi the origin of all religious wars 
and divisions. But as tin's principle is universal in 
limnan nature, its effects woubf not have been 
confined to one age, and to one sect of religion, did 
it ^ot tliere concur with otlier more accidental 
causes, which raise it to such a height as to produce 
the greatest misery and devjistation. Most religions 
of the ancifnt world arose in the unknown ages of 
government, when men were as yet barbarous and 
uninstructed, and the prince, a.s well as peasant, 
was disposed to receive, with implicit faith, every 
pious tale or fiction which was offered him. The 
magistrate embraced tlie religion of the people, and, 
entering cordially into the care of sacred matters. 
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iiatiirallv acquired an authority in them^ and united 
the ecclesiastical witli the civil power. But the 
Christian religion arising^ while principles directly 
opposite to it were firmly established in the polite 
part of the world, who despised the nation thatlirst 
broached this novelty ; no wonder tliat, in such 
circumstances, it w'as but little countenanced by the 
civil magistrate, and that tlie priesthood was allowed 
to engross all the authority in the new sect. So 
bad a use did they make of this power, even in 
those early times, that the primitive persecutions 
may, perhaps in jmrt^ be ascribed to tlie violence 
instilled by them into their followers. 

And the same principles of priestly govern mcnit 
continuing, after Christianity became tlie established 
religion, they have engendered a spirit of persecu- 
tion, which has ever since been the poison of human 

* I say In pari; for it is a vulgar error to ima,i(in^, th'it 
' the ancients were as great friends to toleration as tlie Knglisb • 
or Dutch are at present. The laws against extenwil super- 
stition, among the Konians, were as /nieieut as the tiniu of 
the Twelve Tables ; and the Jews, as wqll as Christians, 
were sometimes punished by them ; though, in general, 
these laws were not rigorously executed. Iminedintoly after 
the conquest of Gaul, they forbade all but the natives to l>e 
initiated into the religion of the Dnilds ; and this was a 
kind of persecution. In about a century aher tins conquest, 
the emperor Claudius quite abolished that superstition by 
penal laws; which would have been a very grievous per- 
secution, if the imitation of tlio Itoiuan manners had not, 
beforehand^ weaned the Gauls from their ancient prejuilg^oa. 
Suetonius tn vita Claudii. Pliny ascribes the abolition of 
the Druidical superstitions to Tiberius, probably because 
that emperor had taken some steps towards restraining them 
(lib. XXX. cap. i.). This is an instance of thetusual caution 
Vand moderation of the Komans in such cases ; and very 
different from their violent and sanguinary method of 
treating the Christians. Hence we may entertain a suspicion, 
"that those furious persecutions of Christianity -wBra in some 
measure owing to the imprudent zeal and bi^try of the first 
propagators of that sect; and ecclesiastical history affords 
08 many reasons to confirm this suspicion. 
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society, and the source of the most inveterate fac- 
tions in every government. Sucli divisions^ there- 
forOj on the part of the people, may justly be 
ostcjemed factions of pinuciple. ; but, on the part of 
the priests, who are the prime movei*s, the/ are 
really factions of mtereat, 
lliere is another cause (beside the authority of 
tlie priests, and the separation of the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers), whieri lias contributed to render 
Christendom the scene of religious wars and divi- 
sions. lleligioiis that arise in iiges totally ignorant 
and ]»arharous, consist mostly of traditional tales 
and fictions, whicli may lie different in every sect, 
without being contrary to each other ; ana even 
when thr^y are contrary, every one adheres to the 
tradition of his own sect, witliout niucli reasoning 
or <lisputation. lint as philosophy was widely spread 
over the world at the time when Christianity arose, 
tlio teachers of the new sect were obliged to form a 
system of speculative opinions, to divide, with some 
accuracy, their articles of faith, ami to explain, 
comment, confute, and defend, with all the subtlety 
of argument and science. Hence naturally arose 
keenness in dispute, when the Christian religion 
eaim‘ to 1 m 5 split into new divisions and heresies : 
and this keenness assisted the j)riests in their policy 
of begetting a mutual hatred and antipathy among 
their deluded followers. Sects of philosopliy, in 
the ancient world, were more zealous than pirties 
oflbeligion ; but, in modern times, pirties of religion 
arc more furious and enraged than the most cruel 
factions that ever arose from interest and ambition. 

I liave iflentioned parties from (jfffection as a kind 
of real mrties, beside those from interest and prin- 
ciple. By parties from affection, I understand those 
which are founded on the different attachments of 
men towards particular families and persons whom 
they desire to rule over them, lliese factions are 
oftem very violent; though, I must own, it may 
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seem unaccountable that men should attach them- 
selves so strongly to persons with wliom they are 
nowise acquainted^ whom perhaps they never saw, 
and from whom they never received, nor can ever 
hope for, any ftivour. Yet this wc oiteii find fo bo 
the case, and even with men, who, on othm- occa- 
sions, discover no great generosity of spirit, nor are 
found to be easily transported by fi'iendsliip beyond 
their own interest. We are apt to think the relation 
between us and our sovereign very close and inti- 
mate. The splendour of majesty and power bestows 
an importance on the fortunes even of a singh^ 
person. And when a man's good-nature dot's imt 
give him this imaginary inti'rest, his illnature will, 
from spite and opposition to per>on< who'^e senti^ 
ments arc different fi*oni his own. 



!:S.SAY IX 

OF TllK PAirriKS OF OIIKAT BIUTAIN 

\\’i:kk IhtJ Hritisli pn oriiincnt proposed as a subject 
of speculation, one would immediately perceive in 
it a soinare of division and party, which it would he 
almost impoS'^ildo f<n* it, under any administration, 
to avoiil, 'I'he just halancc between the republican 
and monarchical part of our constitution is really 
.in itstdf so extremely delicate and uncertain, that, 
u hen joined to men’s jiassions and prejudices, it is 
impossihle hut dilferent opinions must arise con- 
<‘ernin^ it, amoiiir persons of the best under- 
standing**. 'i’hose of mild tempers, who love peace 
and ord(*r, and detest sedition and civil wars, will 
always eiittirtaiii nio]*o favouralde sentiments of 
m<>Tiandiy than men of hold and generous spirits, 
w]jo an* passionate lovers of liberty, and think no 
evil comparahlo to subjection and shivery. And 
tluuifrli ail reasonable men ajjree in f^eneral to pro- 
sei^i* our mixed ^overument, yet, wlien they come 
to jiarticulars, some will incline to trust ^^reater 
powers to the crown, to bestow on it more influence, 
and to guafd against its encroachments with less 
caution, than others wlio are terrified at the most 
distant approaches of tyranny and despotic power. 
11)118 tare tlier* parties of Phincipi.k involved in the 
very nature of our constitution, which may pro- 
perly enough he denominated those of Court and 
63 
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Country.* The stren^h and violence of each of 
these parties will much depend upon the particular 
administration. An administration may be so bad, 
as to throw a great majority into the opposition ; as 
a good administration will reconcile to the (iourt 
many of the most passionate lovers of liberty. But 
however the nation may 11 actuate between tliem, 
the parties themselves will always subsist, so long 
as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, besides this difference of Principle, those 
parties are very much fomented by a difference ()f 
Interest, without wliich they could scarcely cvcm* 
lie dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally 
bestow all trust and power upon tliose whoso prin- 
ciples, real or pretended, are most favourable to 
monarchical government ; and this tempfcition will 
naturally engage them to go greater lengtlis than 
their principles would otherwise carry lliem. 'riieir 
antagonists, who arc disappointed in their ambitious 
aims, throw themselvcH into the party wliose sen- 
timents incline llicm to be most jciilous of royal 
power, and naturally carry those !jentimen»ts t) a 
greater height than sound politics will justify. Thu*^ 
Court and Countrij, which are tlie genuine offspring 
of the Britisli gov»»niment, are a kind of mixed 
parties, and are intlueiiced hjith hy principle and by 

’ These words have bocouie of j^orioral use, and thorofort*. 
I shall employ them without intending to express hy them 
an universal blame of the one party, or approbation o^tbe. 
other. The Court party may no dou]>t, on pome ocea.flfjns, 
consult best the interopt of the countiy, and the (’onntry 
party oppose it. In like manner, the Jioman parties were 
denominated Optlmates and Topularcs ; and«Cicero, like a 
true party man, defines the Opti«nate.s to bo piich as, in all 
their public conduct, regulated themselves by the sentiments 
of the best and worthiest Romans ; pro Sexf io, The term 
of Country party may afford a favourable definition or 
etymology of the same kind ; but it would be folly to draw 
any arg[umont from tliat head, and J have no regard to it in 
employing these terms. 
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interest, 'ilic lieads of tlie factions arc commonly 
most governed by the latter motive ; the inferior 
members of them by the former.^ 

As to ecclesiastical pirties, we may observe, that, 
in all ages of the world, priests have been enenaes 
to liberty ; ^ and, it is certJiin, that this steady con- 
duct of theirs must liave been founded on fixed 
reasons of interest and ambition. Libei*ty of think- 
ing, and of expressing our thoughts, is always fatal 
to priestly power, and to those pious frauds on which 
it is commonly founded ; and, hv an infallible con- 
nection, which prevails among all kinds of liberty, 
this privilege caji never he enjoyed, at least has 
never yet been enjoyed, but in a free government. 
Jlencc it must happen, in such a constitution as 
that of (ircat ilritain. that the established clergy, 
while things are in their natural situation, will 
always he <d’ tlie Court party ; as, on the eontrary, 
dissenters of all kinds will he of the t^ouutn/ party ; 
since tliey can never liojw for that toleration which 
they stand in need of, hut hy meaim of our free 
governiiU'ut. -Ay priiuies that have aimed at despotic 
power have known of wdiat importance it was to gain 
the established clergy ; as the clergy, on their part, 
have shown a great facility in enteringintothe views 
of such princes. Ciustavus \’asri was, perhaps, the 

’ I must ho iiTulorstood to moan this of pcrsonH who have 
any luotivo for taking party on any si<Ie. h’or, to tcdl the 
trutl||^fh(*. greatest part arc coniiiionly 7iH*n who nBHOciate 
theiTiBfdvCs they know not why ; from example, from passion, 
from idleness. Put still it is requisite there be sonic source 
of division, either in principle or interest ; otherwise such 
persons would not find parties to which they could associate 
themselves. 

* This proposition is true, notwithstanding that, in the 
early times of the English government, the clergy were the 
groat and principal .ipposcrs of the crown ; but at that time 
their possessions were so immensely great, that they com- 
posed a considerable part of the proprietors of England, and 
in many contests M'ere direct rivals of the crown. 

F 
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only ambitious monarch that ever depressed tlie 
church, at the same time that he discouraged liberty. 
But the exorbitant jK)wer of the bishops in Sweden, 
who at that time overtopped the crown itself, to- 
gether with their attachment to a foreign famih'. 
was the reason of his embracing such an unusual 
system of politics. 

This ol)scrv.ation, concerning the propensity ot 
priests to the government of a single* pe!*son, is not. 
true with regard to one sect only. I’lie Preahffvrunt 
and Calviniafic clergy in Holland, were profi*ssed 
friends to the family of Orange ; as tlie Annininns, 
who were esteemed heretics, were of the l-oii\ esteiii 
faction, and zealous for liberty. Hut if a prince 
have the choice of hoth, it is easy to st‘.e tliat he 
will prefer tlie Episcopal to the PrishyUu’ian form 
of government, hoth because of the greater adinity 
between monarcliy and episcopacy, and l)e<*ause ol* 
the facility which lie will fiTid, in such a go\'('r?tinent 
of ruling the <.*lergy hy means of their e<*clesiastica1 
superiors. 

If we consider the first rise of parties in England, 
during the great rebellion, wo sliall observe that 
was confornmhle to this general theory, and tliat 
the species of govcrnnumt gavt* birth tu fcliem hy a 
regular and infallible operation. 7’he Englisli con- 
stitution, before that ]KTiod, had lain in a kind <vi’ 
confusion, yet so as that the subjects possess<Ml many 
noble privileges, which, though not exactly hounded 
.and secured by law, were universally docmcfl,Vrom 
long possession, to belong to them as their birthright. 
An ambitious, or rather a misguided, prince arose, 
who deemed all thc-^sc privileges to h<», concessions oi’ 
bis predecessors, revocfible at pleasure ; and, in 
prosecution of this principle, he openly .acted in 
violation of liberty during the course of several 
years. Necessity, at last, constrained him to call a 
parliament; the spirit of lilmrty arose and spread 
itself: the prince, being without any support, was 
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obliged to grant every thing required of him : and his 
enemies, jealous and implacable, set no bounds to 
their j)rotension.s. Here, then, began those coiitCvSts, 
ill which it was no wonder that men of that age 
Avere divided into different parties ; since, even at 
this day, the impartial are at a loss to ilecide con- 
cerning the justice of the quarrel. 'Fhe pretensions 
of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of 
llic constitution, by rendering the government almost 
entirely repiihlicaii. If not yielded to, the nation 
was, porha]>s, still in danger of absolute power, 
from tlie settled j»riiiciples and inveterate habits 
of tlie king, AAhicli liad plainly appeareil in every 
<ton<*ession that he had been conslraint'd to make 
to his peopl(‘. 111 this ijiiestion, so delicate and 
iniceiiaiu, hkmi naturally h*ll to tin* side which was 
most conformable to their usual ]>nneiplcs ; and 
the more passionate favourers of monarchy declared 
ipr the king, as the zealous friends of liberty 
sided Avith the jiarliament. The hopes of success 
lieiiig nearly equal on both sides, interest had no 
general inlhiemaviri tliis <*niite<t : .so that IlorxoHEAi) 
and (-AA'ATJiaf Avere merely parties pi-inciple, 
neither of Aihich disowned either monarchy or 
liberty ; hul the fontuM* jjarty inclined most to 
the re|Mildii-an part of our government, the latter 
to Die rnonarclih-al. In this respi'ct, they may he 
considereil as court and country ])arty, inflamed 
into a ciA'il Avar, by an miha]q)y concurrence of cir- 
eaiinftances, and by the turbulent spirit of the age. 
'Fbe commonwealth’s men, ami the partisans of 
absolute poAver, lay concealed in hotli parties, and 
fonned hut aA inconsideraldo part of them. 

The clergy had concurred with the king’s arbitrary 
designs ; and, in return, \Aa?re allowed to persecute 
tlieir adversaries, whom tliey called hen^tics and 
schismatics. 7’hc established clergy were Episcopfil, 
the nonconformists Presbyterian ; so th<at all things 
concurred to throw the former, without reserve. 
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into the king’s party, and the latter into that of the 
parliament.^ 

Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal 
to the king first, to the parli.ament afterwards. 
After many confusions and revolutions, the royal 
family was at last restored, and the ancient govern- 
ment reestablished. Charles II. was not made wiser 
by the example of his father, hut prosecuted the 
same measures, though, at first, witli more secrecy 
and caution. New pjtrties arose, under the appel- 
lation of Whig and Tory, w’hich have continued ever 
since to confound and distract our govornnient. 'I'o 
determine the nature of these parties is perha[>s one 
of the most difficult problems that can be met with, 
and is a proof tliat history may contiiin questions 
as uncertain as any to be found in tlie most al>stract 
sciences. We have seen the conduct of the two 
parties, during the course of seventy years, in a vast 
variety of circumstances, possessed of power, and 
deprived of it, during iMtace, and during war : 
persons, who profess then)so]ves of one side (u* 
other, we meet with every hour, in.coin]>any, in our 
pleasures, in our serious occuj>alions : we ourselve-x' 
are constrained, in a manner, t(» tike ]>*irty ; an<l, 
living in a country of the highest lilxTty, every one 
may openly declare all his seiiiiincnts and opinions : 

* For this paragraph, Edilions A. to T. substitute tlie 
following : — 

The clergy lia<l concurred in a shameless maimer witii 
the King*s arbitrary designs, aecurdingto th**jr usual mnSciins 
in such cases, and, in return, Trere allowed to persecute tlieir 
adversaries, whom they ca)le<l heretics and schismatics. 
The established clergy were Episcopal, the Jionconfonniats 
Presbyterians ; so that all things concurred to throw the 
former, without rcsen*e, into the King’s party, and the latter 
into that of the Parliament. The Cavaliers being tlie Court 
party, and the Roundheads the (>)untry party, the union was 
infallible betwixt the former and the established prelacy, 
and betwixt the latter and l^sbyterian nonconformists. 
This union is so natural, according to the general principles 
of politics, that it requires some very extraordinary situation 
of affairs to break it* 
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yet are wo at a loss to tell the nature^ pretensions^ 
and principles, of the different factions.* 

VV nen we compare the partias of \Yhig and Tory 
with those of Rounimiead and Cavalier, the most 
obvious difference tliat appears between them consists 
in the principles of pasidm obedience, and indefeasible 
right, which were but little heard of among the 
Cavaliers, but became the universal doctrine, and 
were esteemed the true characteristic of a Tory. 
Were these principles pushed into their most obvious 
consequences, they imply a formal renunciation of 
all our liberties, and an avowal of absolute mon- 
arcliy ; since nothing can be greater absurdity than 
a limited power, which must not be resisted, even 
when it exceeds its limititions. But, as the most 
rational principles are often hut a weak counter- 
poise to passion, it is no wonder that these absurd 
princnples were found too weak for that effect. The 
l^wiesf as nuui, were enemies to oppression; and 
also as Englislnnen, they were enemies to arbitrary 
power. 'J’lieir zeal for liberty was, perhaj>s, less 
fervent than tjiat of their antagonists, but wa.s 
sufficient to make them forget all their general 
principles, when they saw themselves openly 
1}ireatene<l with a subversion of the ancient govern- 
ment. From these sentiments arose the Revolution, ; 
an event of mighty consequence, and the firmest 
foundation of British liberty, llie conduct of the 
'fories during tliat event, and after it, will afford 
us jwtrue insiglit into the nature of that party. 

In the first place, they appear to have had the 
genuine sentiments of Britons in their affection for 
liberty, and •in their determined resolution not to 
sacrifice it to any abstract principle whatsoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes. This part of 
their character might justly have been doubted of 

' The quefltiou is perhaps in itself somewhat difficult, but 
has been rendered more so by the prejudices and violence of 
party. 
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before the Rerolution^ from the obvious tendency of 
their avowed principles, and from their compliances 
with a court, which seemed to make little secret of 
its arbitrary designs. The Revolution showed tliem 
to have been, in this rcsi)ect, nothing hut a genuine 
court partly such as might he expected in a British 
government ; that is, ioverif of liberty , but greater 
lovera of monarchy. It must, however, he con- 
fessed, that they carried their nionarcliical ])rinciples 
further e\'en in practice, hut more so in theory, 
than was in any degree consistent with a limited 
government. 

Secondly, Neither their principles nor afTectituii^ 
concurred, entirely or heartily, with the settlement 
made at the Rerolufion, or with tliat whicli has since 
taken place. This part of their cliaracler may 
seem opposite to the former, since any other setth‘- 
ment, in those circumstances of the nation, must 
probably have been dancrerous, if not fatal, t(» 
liberty. But the lieaid; of man is made to reconcile 
contradictions ; and this contradic^tion is not greater 
than that between pasAtre nbedicncn, and Hie /•ca/.v/- 
ance employed at the Uevolution. A 'I'oiiv, M>pre- 
fore, since the KwofiUmi, may he detiiicd, in a. few 
words, to he a lover of monarrhy, though uithouf 
abandoning liberty, and a partimn uf the family of 
Stuart: as a Wiiio may he defined to Ik* a lover of 
lihertyy though without renouncing monarchy, and a 
friend to the eettlemenf in the rrotcatant line^ 

' The celebrated ■writer nbove cited has assfrled, tliat tho 
real distinctimi betwixt Whiy and Tory was lost at the 
RemltUion, and that ever pince they have continued to he 
mere personal parties, like the Ouvlf* an<i 01 lihhel linos, 
after the Kmperors hnrl lost all authority in Italy. Such an 
opinion, were it received, would turn our w'hole history into 
an enigma. 

I shall first mention, as a proof of a real distinction be- 
twixt these pptics, what every one may have observed or 
heani concerning the conduct and conversation of all his 
friends and acquaintance on both sides. Have not the Tories 
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'Hicsc different views, with regard to the settle- 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but natural 
additions, to the principles of the Court and Country 
parties, which arc the genuine divisions in the. 
British Government. A pas.sionate lover of mon- 
archy is apt to be displeased at any change of the 
succession, as savouring too much of a common- 
wealtli : a i>assionate lover of liberty is apt to think 

:ilwu 3 *.s bore an avowed aiToclinn to the family of Stuart, and 
have md their iidvoryarir.^ always o]>pose(l with vigour the 
succession of that family V 

The 7<>ry y)riu< iph‘s fire coiifes.sedly the most favourable to 
monarchy. Yet the Toric,^ have almost always opposed the 
court those tifty yt'urs ; nor were they cordial friends to 
King William, oven when employed by him. Their quarrel, 
therefore, raiinot he .supposed to have lain with the throne, 
but with the porsi'ji who .^at on it. 

Tliey concurred liearfily with the court during the four 
lust years of Queen Ai/m\ Jhii is any one at a loss to find 
the reason V 

• Thc^iicc.ession of tiie crown in tlie 7>r<7/.^7f government is 
a jioint of too gn'at consequence to be absolutely indifferent 
to persons wIuj c<mcern themselves, in any degree, about the 
fortune vf the [»uhlio ; much less can it be supposed that the 
'l‘orv party, who never valued themselves upon moderation, 
I'ould maintain a nlfuail inditference in a point of so great 
importance. AVcri' tiiey, therefore, zealous for the house of 
llauitcer f or was tluTc any thing that ki*pt au oy)p 08 ite zeal 
from openly aj)pe.'iring, if it did not oi)cnl y ai)pear, but pru- 
denec, and a scn.se of decency V 

It is monstrous to see an established IC])ibCopal clergy in 
d<*clared oj)po.sitiozi l«^ the court, and a non-conformist 
rresbyteriau clergy in conjimetiou with it. What can pro- 
duct such an unnatural conduct in both ? Nothing, but that 
the former liavc c.spouscd Tnonarclncnl principles too high for 
the. present .settlement, which is founded on the principles 
of liberty : ayd the latter, being afraid of the prevalence of 
those high prmcijdcs, adherci to that party from whom they 
have reason to expect liberty and toleration. 

The different conduct of tlie two parties, with re^rd to 
foreign politics, is also a proof to the same purpose, nolland 
has always been most favoured by one, and France by the 
other. In short, the proofs of this kind seem so palpable 
and evident, that it is almost needless to collect them. 
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tliat every part of the government ought to be 
subordinate to the interests of liberty. 

Some, who will not venture to assert that the 
real difference between ^V'hig and Tory was lost at 
the Revolution, seem inclined to think, that the 
difference is now abolished, and that affairs are so 
far returned to their natural state, that there are 
at present no other parties among us but Court and 
Counbrif ; that is, men who, by interest or principle, 
are attached either to monarchy or liberty, 'fhe 
Tories have been so long obliged to tiilk in the 
republican style, that they seem to liave made con- 
verts of themselves by their hypocrisy, and to have 
embraced the sentiments, as well as language of 
their adversaries. 'J'liere are, however, very con- 
siderable remains of that piirty in England, with ail 
their old prejudices ; and a proof that Court and 
Country are not our only parties, is, tijat almost 
all the dissenters side with the court, and the^ lower 
clergy, at least of the church of England, witli tlie 
opposition. This may convince us, that some 
still hangs upon our constitution, ^ some extrinsic, 
weight, which turns it from its natural course, and 
causes a confusion in our p<artie«^, ^ 


' Some of the opinions tb-livored in Ksi^aya, wiUi 

regard to the public transactions in the. last century, tht? 
Author, oil more accurate cxamiimtion, foutni roasVn to 
retract in his History of (ircat hritain. And as he would 
not enslave himself to tlie .systems of either party, neither 
would he fetter hi.s judgment by his own preconceived 
opinionA and principle.s ; nor i.s he ashamed to acknowledge 
hiB mistakes. These mistakes were indec«l, at that tinle, 
almost universal in this kingdom. 

It is however remarkable, that though th^. pririciplos of 
Whip and Tory be both of them of a com pound nature, yet 
the ingtedients which predominated in both w'crc not corre- 
spondent to each other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore 
an affection to the family of Stuaii ; but the latter affcclioti 
was the predominant inclination of the party. A Whiy 
loved liberty, and was a fncBd to the settlement in the 
Protestant line ; but the love of liberty was professedly his 
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predoTninpt inclination. The Tories have frequently acted 
as republicans, where either policy or revenge has engaged 
them to that conduct ; and there was none of the party who, 
upon the supposition that they were to be disappointed in 
their views with regard to the succession, would not have 
desired to impose the strictest limitations on the crown, and 
to bring our form of government as near republican as 
possible, in order to depress the family, that, according to 
their apprehension, succeeded without any just title. The 
AVhigs, it is tnie, have also taken steps dangerous to liberty, 
under pretext of securing the succession and settlement of 
the crown according to their views ; but, as the body of the 
party h.ad no passion for that succcssiiuj, otherwise than as 
T,he means of securing liberty, they have been betrayed into 
these steps by ignorance, or frailty, or the. interest of their 
leaders. The suo(‘esHion r.f the crown was, therefore, the 
chief point w'ith the Tories ; the security of our liberties 
with the Whigs. 

It is diflicult to penetrate into the thoughts and sentiments 
of any particular man ; but it is almost impossible to dis- 
liuguish those <*f a whole party, where it oftei\ happens 
that no two persons agree pro(‘isely in the same way of 
• thinkiVig. Yet 1 will venture to aflinn, that it was not so 
much principle, i^r uu opinion of indefeasible right, that 
attached the Tories the. amdent family, as affection, or a 
tf'ert iiiviove and C'^tee.in for their persons. The same cause. 
dividc<l Enghind formerly betwixt the houses of York and 
fiancastor, and Scotland i»etwixt the families of Bruce and 
Bali<d, in an age. when political disputes were but little in 
fashion, au‘l when i>olitical jwinciples must of course have, 
had but little iiiHuoiioe. on mankind. The doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience i.s so ab.sunl in itself, and so opposite to our 
liberties, that it se«*ms to Imve been chictiy left to pulpit 
declaimers, and to their deluded followers among the. mob. 
'Mm of better sense were guided by affection ; and as to the 
loatlers of this ]mrty, it is prol)able that interest was their 
sr.l(5 molivo, and that they acteil more contrary to their 
private sentiments than the leaders of the opposite partv. 

Some who^vill not venture to assert, that the real differ- 
ence. between W^hig and Tory was lost at the Kevolution, 
seem inclined to think that the difference is now abolished, 
and that affairs are so far rctunied to their natural state, 
that there are at pre.scnt no other parties amongst us but 
C/Ourtaud Country ; that is, men who, by interest or principle, 
are attached cither to Monarchy or to Liberty. It must 
indeed be confessed, that the Tory party seem of late to have, 
decayed much in their numbers, still more in their zeal, and 
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1 may venturo to say, still more in tlieir credit and authority. 
There are few men of knowledge or learning, at least few 
philosophers since Mr. Locke has wrote, who' would not be 
ashamed to be thought of that l^art^'; and in .almost all 
companies, the Tiamc of Old Whig is menti ned as an incon- 
testable appellation of honour and dignity. Accordingly-, 
the enemies of the ministry^ as a reproach, call the courtiers 
the true lories; and, as an honour, denominate the gentle- 
men in the Opposition the true Whigs. The Tories have 
been so long obliged to talk in the "republican style, that 
they seem to have made converts of tliemselvcs bv tlieir 
hypocrisy’^, and to have embraced the sentiments as well as 
language of their adversaries. There, are, however, very 
considerable remains of that party' in England, witli ail 
their old prejudices; and a proof that ('ourt and Country 
are not our only' i)arties, is, that almost all our rlissenters side 
with the Court, and the lower clergy', at least; of the Church 
of England, with the. Opposition. Thi.s may convince u> 
that some bias still hangs upon our constitution, some ex- 
trinsic weight which tunis it from its natural course'., and 
causes a confusion in our parties. 

I shall conclude this subject with oliserving, ttuit we iievei 
bad any" Tories in Scotland, according to the j)ropcr si^iiilica - 
tion of the word, and that the division of parties in Ibi.'* 
country was really' into WJn'gs and .Jacobites. A Jaeobio 
seems to be a Tory', who has no regard to ibi' coniiiifiitioM, 
but is either a zealous partisan of absolute monarchy, or ai 
least willing to sacrilice onr liberties to tlie obtaining tin 
succession in that family' to w'hich In*, is attiudu il. 1 he rea>oo 
of the. cliffereuco. betwixt England an«l Scotland I take to bo 
this. Our political and religious divisions in tliis count ry 
have been, since the Heroin tit, v. regularly correppondent to 
each other. The Presbyterians were all M’liigs, without ex- 
ception; the Episcopalians of the oj)posite party. Ami a‘5 
the clergy of the latter sect -were turned out of their churcho.‘< 
at the Sevolntion, they hatl no motive to make any 
pliances with tlie government in their oaths or forms of 
prayer, but openly" avowed the highe.st principles of their 
party; W'hich is the cause why their followers have been 
more barefaced and violent than tlieir brethnSi of the Tory 
party in England, 



KSSAY X 

i)V sri’EUSTITiOX AM) ENTHUSIASM 

TnA T fhr currujiiion of the he,st of thtug^ produven the 
iror.'^f. is p-owii into a niaxini^ aiul is eoininoiily 
]trov(*cI, aiiinni:’ oIIut instances, by the pernicious 
<*ffec*ts of ,\n/ten‘ti/injt and etilhuMUinit^ the corrup- 
tions of true relit^ion. 

'riiese two species of false relip:ioji, tliougli both 
|Kirnicions. are yd, of a very different, and oven of 
a audrary nahire. 'flie mind of man is subject to 
certain unaccountable terrors and apjjrehensions, 
profreedin^’* <‘itli(ir from the unhappy situation of 
private or public, affairs, from ill health, from a 
f^liKnny and iiielancholy disposition, or from the 
< <*ncurrence of all tbe^e circumstances. In such a 
sUitt* of mind, inhnite. unknown evils are dreaded 
from unknown agents ; and where real objects of 
terror are waiitintj, the soul, active to its own pre- 
jiulice, and fostering* its ]>redominant incJinatioii, 
liiyils imag;inary one>s, to whose j)OW(n‘ and malevo- 
lence it sets no limits. As these enemies are en- 
tirely invisible and unknown, the methods taken to 
appease them an^ equally unaccountable, and consist 
in coremonTe.s, obsorvauces, mortifications, sacrifices, 
presents, or in any practice, however absurd or 
frivolous, which eitficr folly or knavery recommends 
to a blind and terrified credulity. M^eakness, fear, 
melaiiclioly, togctlier with ig:uoraiicc, arc, therefore, 
the true sources of iSuperstition. 

75 
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But the mind of man is also subject to an unac^ 
countable elevation and presumption^ arising from 
prosperous success^ from luxuriant healthy from 
strong spirits, or from a bold and coniidcnt disposi- 
tion. In such a state of mind^ the imagination 
swells with great, but confused conceptions, to 
which no sublunary beauties or enjoyments can cor- 
respond. Kverv tiling mortal and perishable vanishes 
as unworthy of attention ; and a lull range is given 
to the fancy in the invisible regions, or world of 
Spirits, where the soul is at liberty to indulge itself 
in every imagination, wliich may best suit its present 
taste and disposition. Hence arise raptures, trans- 
j)orts, and surprising flights of fancy ; and, con- 
fldence and presumption still increasing, these 
raptures, being altogether unaccountable, and seem- 
ing quite beyond the reach of our ordinary faculties, 
are attributed to the immediate inspiration of that 
Divine Being wlio is the object of devotion. In ;i 
little time, the ins[)ire<I person comes to regard 
himself as a distinguished favourite of the Divinity ; 
and when this phrensy once takes jilace, v^tlii«:h is 
the summit of entlmsiasm, every wliimsey is con- 
secrjited : human rc^ason, and civen morality, are 
rejected as fallacious guides ; ami the fin;ui<t mad- 
man delivers himself over, blindly and without 
reserve, to the supposetl illapses of the Spirit, and 
to inspiration from above. — I lope, pride, presump- 
tion, a warm imagination, together with ignoranc(», 
are therefore the true sources of Enthusiasm. 

'fhese two specie.s of false religion might afford 
occasion to many speculations ; but I shall confine 
myself, at present, to a few reflections concerning 
their different influence on government and society. 

My first reflection is, that superstition is fmmurabh 
to priestly power, and imthimasm not less, or rather 
more contrary to it, than sound reason and philosophy. 
As superstition is founded on fear, sorrow, and a 
depression of spirits, it represents the man to himself 
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in such despicable colours^ that he appears unworthy, 
in his own eyes, of approaching the Divine presence, 
and naturally has recourse to any other person, 
whose sanctity of life, or jierhaps impudence and 
<’uiining, have made him he supposed more favoured 
hy the Divinity. To him the superstitious intrust 
their devotions : to liis care they recommend their 
prayers, petitions, and sacrifices : and by his means, 
they liopc to render their addresses acceptable to 
their incensed Deity. Hence the origin of Priksts, 
who may justly he regarded as an invention of a 
linioroiisand abject superstition, wliich, ever diffident 
of itself, dares not offer up its own devotions, hut 
iirnorantly thinks to recommend itself to the Divi- 
nity, hy the mediation of his suj>j)osed friends and 
sc?rvants. As superstition is a considerable ingre- 
dient in almost all religions, even the most fanatical ; 
there being nothing hnt philosophy able entirely to 
<*on(jMer these iin account able ttuTors ; hence it pro- 
ceeds, that in almost every seet of religion there are 
priests to he found : hut the stronger mixture there 
is of s.ftporstitign, the higher is the authority of the 
j)riesHiood. 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that all 
<‘nl]iusiasts have t)een free from the yoke of eccle- 
siastics. and have expressed great independence in 
tljo.ir devotion , willi a contempt of forms, ceremonies, 
and traditioiis. 1'he (Quakers are the most egregious, 
though, at the same time, the most innocent enthu- 
siasts that have yet been known ; and are perhaps the 
only sect that have never admitted priests among 
them. 'l"he hid open dents, of all tlic English sectaries, 
approach noarest lo tlic Qnakent in fanaticism, and 
in tlieir freedom from priestly bondage, 'llie Pres^ 
hi/terians follow after, at an equal distance, in both 
particulars. In short, this observation is founded 
in experience ; and will also appear to be founded 
in reason, if we consider, that, as enthusiasm 
arises from a presumptuous pride and confidence. 
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it thinks itself sufficiently qualified to appromh 
the Divinity, without any human mediator. Its 
rapturous devotions tare so fervent, that it even 
imagines itself act ua lip to approach liim by the way 
of contemplation and inward eoin erse ; whiidi makes 
it neglect all those outward ceremonies and observ- 
ances, to which the assistance of the pri(»sts appears 
so requisite in the eyes ot their superstitious votaries. 
The fanatic consecrates himsidf, and iiestows on his 
own person a sacred cliaracter, mncli superior to 
what forms and ceremonious institutions can coiifer 
on any other. 

My reflection with regani to these specie> 

of false religion is, that rr/ipha^' whirk partake o/’ 
enthuftia-sm , are, on their Jiryf r/.vc, wnre fariotts and 
violent than, thoae irhirh partafo^ o/' fafperetiHim ; 
hut in a little time become more pentle a)id inoderate. 
The violence of this s|KH*ies of religion, when excileil 
hy novelty, and animated by op}) 0 >ition, ajq>ears. 
from numberless in.4ances ; of the Anahaptiet,'. in 
<»cnnany, tlie t*amisa?w in trance, the Lrrellers\ anri 
other fanatics in Knglaiul, and (he tf or^oianfrrs in 
Scotland. Enthusiasm l>eing foiindc«l on strong 
spirits, and a presumptuous holduess of character., 
it naturally begets the !no.st extreme re^tdutioij-' ; 
especially after it rise.s to that licight a.s to inspin* 
the deluded fanatu! with the opinion of Divine illu- 
minations, and with a contempt for tin* common 
rules of reason, morality, and priulence. 

It i.s thus enthusiasm produces the most cruel dl.s- 
orders in liuinan society ; hut its fury is like, tliat oi* 
thunder and tempe.st, whiidi e.xhau.st thems(dv4*s in 
a little time, and leave the air nuire calu» and serene 
than before. \Yhen the first fire of enthusiasm is 
spent, men naturally, in all fanatical .sects, sink into 
the greatest remissness and <‘oolnes.s in siicred 
matters ; there being no body of men among them 
endowed with sufficient autliority, whosi^ interest is 
concerned to support the religious spirit ; no rites. 
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no ceremonies^ no holy observances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preserve 
the sacred principles from oblivion. Superstition, 
on tlie contrary, steals in fn*adiially and insensibly ; 
renders men tame and submissive ; is acceptiiblc to 
the majfistrate, and seems inoffensive to the people - 
till at last the priest, having firmly established his 
authority, bcc^omes the tyrant and disturber of human 
society, by his endless coiileiitioiis, persecutions, 
and religious wars, llow smoothly did the llomish 
<’hurch advance, in her acquisition of power I But 
into wliat dismal convulsions did she tlirow all 
Europi*, ill order to maiiitiin it 1 On the other 
liand, our sectaries, who were formerly such dan- 
gerous liigots, ai*o now !>ec.ome very free reasoners ; 
and ilio (}uahr)\s' seem to approach ncvirly tlie only 
regular body of Deists in the universe, the literati^ 
or the disciples of (\uifucius in ('liina.^ 

, My y/z/rd ohsorvation on tliis head is, that .wzpcr- 
stitiaii is an euemif to eivil /itierttf, and enthtmasm a 
tnvnd to if. As superstition groans under the 
<loniiiildii of jiriests, and enthusiasm is destructive 
<U’ all ecclesiastical power, this siiflicicntly accounts 
for th(‘ present <d»servation. Not to mention that 
eiithusiasni, being tlie iiifinnily of hold and amliitiou." 
teni{>ers. Is naturally accompanied witli a spirit of 
liberty ; as .supeusLition, on the contrary, renders 
men lame and abject, and fit< tluun for slavery. 
W’e learn from Kiiglisli liistory, that, during the 
c.i\ il wars, the Independents and Deists, though the 
most opposite in their religious principles, yet were 
united in their political ones, and were alike jias- 
<ionato. for aiconuuonwcalth. And since the origin 
of Whiy and Tort/, the headers of the. IVhigs have 
either been Deists or professed Lniitudmarians in 
their principles ; tliat is, friends to toleration, and 
indifferent to any particular sect of Christians: while 

’ The Chinese literati have no priests or ecclesiastical 
cstablishoicnt. 
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the sectaries^ who have all a strong* tincture of 
enthusiasm^ have always, without exception, con- 
curred with that party in defence of civil liberty. 
Tlie resemblance in their superstitions long united 
the High-Church Torien and the Roman (Uiiholicxy in 
support of prerogative and kingly power ; though 
experience of the tolerating spirit of the Whigs 
seems of late to have reconciled tiie Catholics to that 
party. 

The Molinisfs and Jausmiists in France liave a 
thousand unintelligible disputes, wliicli are not 
worthy the reflection of a man of sense : but wiiat 
principally distinguishes these two sects, and alone 
merits attention, is the ditferent spirit of their reli- 
gion. The Molinisfs^ conducted by the Jesuits, are 
great friends to superstition, rigid observers of 
external forms and ceremonies, and devtded to the 
authority of the priests, and to tradition. 'Mie Jau- 
senists are enthusiasts, and zealous promoters tf)f tlit» 
passionate devotion, and of the inward lifl^ : little* 
Influenced by authority; and, in a word, but half 
Catholics, ilie cons(»qucn<*es are e}:actly conform- 
able to the foregoing reasojiing. 'J'lie Jesuits arc* 
the tyrants of the people, ar)d the slaves of the 
court: and the Jansmists preserve alive the small 
sparks of the love of liberty which are to be fuun«l 
in the Frencli nation. 



ESSAY XI 

OF THF DKAITV OR MEAXNKSS OF 
HIMAX NATURE 

'riiKiii-: arc certain scct:^ wliicli secretly form them- 
selves in the learned world, as well as factions in 
the political ; and thoii^li sometimes they come not 
to an open rupture, iliey ^ive a different turn to the 
ways of thinking of those wlio have token part on 
fdtlier side. I’he most remarkable of this kind are 
the sects founde<l on th<» different sentiments with 
regard to the (Hgnitii of human nature ; which is a 
point that seems to have divided philosophers and 
poets, as well as divines, from the oeginning of the 
world to thivS day. t'onie exalt our species to the 
>kies, and represent man as a kind of human demi- 
god, who ilerives his origin from heaven, and reteiiis 
♦whleiit marks of his lineage and descent. Others 
insist upon the. bliiul sides of buman nature, and can 
discover nothing, except vanity, in which man sur- 
pass«‘s the other animals, whom lie affects so much to 
ilespise. If an author possess the tolent of rhetoric 
and declamation, he c;ommonly takes part with the 
former : if his turn lie towards irony and ridicule, 
he naturjilly iSirows himself into the other extreme. 

1 am far from thinking that all those who liave 
depreciated our species have been enemies to virtue, 
and liave exposed tlie frailties of their fellow- 
creatures with any bad intention. On the contrary, 
i am sensible that a delicate sense of morals, 
especially when attejidecTwitTi a splenetic temper, is 
81 ' o 
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apt to ^ve a man a disgust of the world, and to 
make him consider the common course of liumaii 
affairs with too much indignation. I must, however, 
be of opinion, that the sentiments of those wlio are 
inclinea to think faVouriibly of mankind, are more 
advantageous to virtue than the contrary principles, 
ivhich give us a mean opinion of our nature. \v hen 
a man is prepossessed with a high notion of his rank 
and character in the creation, he will naturally 
endeavour to act up to it, and will scorn to do a. 
base or vicious action which might sink him below 
that figure wliich lie makes in his own imagination. 
Accordingly we find, that all our polite and fashion- 
able moralists insist iijKm this topics, and endeavour 
to represent vice uinvortliy of man, as u ell as odious 
in itself.^ 

We find few disputes tliat arc not founded on 
some ambiguity in the expression ; an<l 1 am poi' 
suaded that the present ilispiite. couceridng tlie 
dignity or meanness of Inirnan nature, is not more 
exempt from it than any other. It may therefore 
he worth while to <*onsider what is rcvii. aii’d wJiat i< 
’ only verbal, in this controversy. 

That there is a natural differenn* hefcween merit 
and demerit, virtiu' and vice, wixhmi and folly, no 
rea.sonah]e man will deny: ytd. it is <*videiit Unit, in 
affixing the term, which denotes either our ii]>pro- 
bation or blame, we are coinnmnly more inthienced 
by comparison than hy aiij' fixeil unalterahle standard 
in the nature of tilings. In like manner, quantity, 
and extension, and hulk, arc by every one acknow- 
ledged to he real things : but uheii u e call any 
animal grrat or /////c, wc alway.s fornii a secret <*oni- 
parison between tliat animal and others of tlu^ same 

> Women are genenilly much more flattered in tho.ir youth 
than men, which may proceed from this reafion amonif others, 
that their chief point of honour is considered as much more 
I difficult than ours, and requires to be supported by all that 
I decent pride which can be instilled into tliem. 
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species ; and it is that comjjarison which reg| 
our judgment concerning its greatness. A aog 
and a liorse may he of the very same size, while the 
one is admired for the greatness of its bulk, and 
the other for tlie smallness. \\’hon I am present, 
therefore, at any dispute, 1 always consider with 
myself whether it he a question of comparison or 
not that is th(» subject of controversy ; and if it he, 
whether tlie disymtants <*ompare the same objects 
togctlier, or til Ik (»f things tliat are widely different. 

In forming our nolions of human nature, we are 
apt to njake a (comparison Iw^tween men and animals, ^ 
the only creatures endowed with thought that fall 
under our senses, (’ertaiiiiy this comparison is 
favourable to mankifid. On the one hand, we see* 
a, creature wdiose thoughts are ii(»t limited by any 
narrow hounds, either ol*])Iace or time ; wdio carries 
Ids resear(di(»s into the most disUint regions of this 
^oho, tind beyond this globe, to the planets and 
heaviuily bodies ; lo<dv< backward to consider the 
first origin, at hvist the history of the human race ; 
casts Ids eye tarward to s(‘o the influence of his 
actions upon posterity, and the judgments which 
will 1)0 forui<‘d of hi*^ cliaracter a thousand years 
hence; a creature, who traces causes and effects to 
a great huigth and intri(\acy ; extracts general 
principles from particular apfK'.arances ; iinpiYivos 
upcui his discoveries ; corrects his inistikcs ; and 
makes his very errors profllahle. On the other 
hand, we .are presented with a creature the very 
reverse of tids ; limited in its observations and 
reasonings to a few sensible objects which surround 
it; without furiosity, wuthout foresight; blindly 
conducted by instinct, and attaining, in a .short 
time, its utmost j>erfc(!tion, beyond which it is never 
able to advance fi single step. W hat a wide differ- 
ence is there between these creatures ! And how 
exalted a notion must we entertain of the former, 
in comparison of the latter. 
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Tliere arc two means commonly employed to 
destroy this couclusion : First, By making an unfair 
representation of the case^ and insisting only upon 
the weakness of human nature. And, secondly, By 
forming a new and secret comparison between man 
and beiug^ of the most perfect wisdom. Among 
the other excellences of man, this is one, tliat he 
can form an idea of perfections much beyond what 
he has experience of in himself ; and is not limited 
in his coiiceptioii of wisdom and virtue. He can 
easily exalt his notions, and conceive a d€»gree of 
knowledge, wliicli, when comj»arcd to liis own, wiJl 
make the latter appear very contemptible, and will 
cause the difference lietwcen that and the sagacity 
of animals, in a manner, to disappear and vanish. 
Now this being a point in which all the world is 
agreed, that liuinan understanding falls infinitely 
short of perfect wisdom, it is pro])er we sliouhl 
know when tliis comparison takes pla(;e, that \ye 
may not dispute where there, is no real <liffereTu*e in 
our sentiments. Man falls much more short of 
perfect wisdom, and even of his ow.u ideas bf perfect 
wisdom, than animals do of man ; yet the latter 
difference is so considerable, that nothing hut a 
comparLson with the formcir can make it appear of 
little moment. 

Jt is also usual to compare one m.'in with anotlier : 
and finding very few whom we can call wise or 
virtuous, we are apt to entertain a crmtemptihlc 
notion of our species in general. That we may luv* 
sensible of the fjilla<*.y of this way of reasoning, we 
may observe, that the honourable appellations of 
wise and virtuous are not annexeii to .any particular 
degree of those qualities of visdom an(l virtue, but 
arise altogether from the comparison wc make 
between one man and another. When we find a 
^man who arrives at such a pitch of wisdom as is 
very uncommon, we pronounce him a wise man : 
so that to say there are few wise men in the worlds 
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I's really to say nothing; since it is only by their 
scarcity that they merit that appellation. Were 
the lowest of our species as wise as Tully or Lord 
Hacon^ we should still have reason to say that there 
are few wise men. For in tliat case we should exalt 
our notions of wisdom, and should not pay a' sin- 
gular homage to any one who was not singularly 
distinguished by his talents. In like manner, 1 
have lieard it observed by thoughtless people, that 
there are few women possessed of beauty in com- 
parison of tliose who want it ; not considering that 
we bestow’’ tlie epithet of bmutifal only on such as 
I)ossess a degrr»e of In^auty that is common to them 
^vitli a tew. The winui degree of bcviuty in a woman 
is called deformity, wliieh is treated as real beauty 
in one of our sex. 

As it is usual, in forming a notion of our species, 
to compare it with the otlier species above or below 
it, or to compare the individuals of the species 
aftiong tluMiiselves ; so we often compare together 
the difiereut motives or actuating principles of 
human nature, in order to regulate our judgment 
concerning it. And, indeed, this is the only kind 
of c<»m[)arison which is w^orth our attention, or 
fleoides any tiling in the present question. Were our 
selfish and vicious principles so much predominant 
aliove our social and virtuous, as is asserted by some 
pbilosophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a 
< ontemptible jiolLon of human nature.* 

'^riiere is much of a dispute of words in all this 
controversy. When a man denies the sincerity of 

’ T may prrhnps treat more fully of this subject in some 
future Kssay. the. me.an time I sliall observe, what has 
been proved beyorul question by ncveral great moralists of 
the. present age, that the social passiouH are by far the most 
powerful of any, and that even all the other ^Mssions receive 
from them their chief force and influence. Whoever desires 
to SCO this question treated at large, with the greatest force 
of argument and eloquence, may consult my Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Enqiury concerning Virtue. 
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all public spirit or affection to a country and com- 
munity, 1 am at a loss what to think of him. 

. Perhaps he never felt this passion in so clear and 
distinct a manner as to remove all his doubts con- 
cerning its force and reality. But wlion he proceeds 
afterwards to reject all private friendship, if no 
interest or self-love intermix itself ; I am then 
confident that he abuses terms, and confounds the 
ideas of tilings ; since it is impossilde for any one 
to be so selfish, or rather so stupid, as to make no 
difference between one man and another, and giv(‘ 
no preference to qualities? which engage, his appro- 
bation and esteem. Is ho also, say 1, as insensible' 
to anger as he pretends to be to friendship.^ And 
does injury and umiig no more affect him ilian kiinl- 
ness or benefits } impossible : he do<?s n<»t know 
himself; he has forgotten tlnj nioveirionts of his 
heart ; or rather, he makes of a difierent 
language from tlie rest of liis countrymen, and 
calls not things by their proper names. Wlait say 
you of natural affection (1 subjoin). Is that also 
a species of self-love ? Yes ; all i,^ self-lovv. Voto' 
children are loved only liecauso tiny are yoiu^j : 
^our friend for a like reason : and i/owr coimtiy 
engages you only so far as it has a connection with 
yourseif. Were the idea of self removed, notliing 
would affect you : you would be altogtdher unactive 
and insensible : or, if you ever give yourself any 
movement, it would only he from vanity, and a 
desire of fame and reputation to this same self. 1 
am willing, reply I, to receive your interpretation of 
human actions, provided you admit the facb?. '^Fhat 
species of self-love which displays itse}.f in kindness 
to otters, you must allow to have great influence 
oyer, human actions, and even greater, on many 
occasions, than that which remains in itsS original 
.shape and form. For how few are there, having a 
family, children, and relations, who do not spend 
inore on the maintenance and education of these 
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than on their own pleasures ? This, indeed, you 
justly observe, may proceed from their self-love, 
since the prosperity of their family and friends is 
one, or the chief, of their pleasures, as well as their 
chief lionour. He you also one of these selfish men, 
and you are sure of every one’s f^ood opinion and 
g^ood-will ; or, not to shock your ears with these 
exi»ressioiis, the self-love of every one, and mine 
amon^ the rest, will then incline us to serve you, 
and speak well of you. 

In my opinion, there arc two thiiij^s which have 
led astray those philosophers that have insisted so 
much on the selfishness of man. In the first place, 
they lound that every act of virtue or friendship 
was att('nfh*d with a secret pleasure ; whence they 
<'onclud<*d, that friendship and virtue could not be 
diHintcrcst('(l. Hut the iallacy of this is obvious, 
'rhe virtuous stmtiinent or passion j)roduces the 
pleasure, and does not arise from it. 1 feel a 
pleasure* in doinu* i,^ood to my friend, beciiuse 1 love 
him ; hut do not love him for the sake of that 
pleasun . 

In the sirn)i(7 i)lace, it has always been found, 
that till! virtuous arc far from heinir inditferent to 
prais(^ ; and tli(*refor<‘. they liave heen represented 
as a set of vainu:lorious men, who had nothinac in 
view hut the applauses (»f others. But this also is 
a fallacy. It is very unjust in Uie world, when 
they find any tincture of vanity in a laudahle action, 
to depreciate*, it upon that account, or ascribe it 
entirely to that motive. TJic case is not the same 
with vanity, as with other passions. ^V'hcrc avarice 
or revenue epters into any seemingly virtuous action, 
it is dilliciilt for us to determine liow far it enters, 
and it is natural to suppose it the sole actuating^ 
principle. Hut vanity is so closely allied to virtue, 
and to love the fame of laudahle actions approaches 
so near the love of laudable actions for their own 
sake, that these passions are more capable of 
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mixture^ than any other kinds of afTcction ; and it 
is almost impossible to liave the latter i^ ithout some 
degree of the former. Accordingly we find, that 
this passion for glory is alwayvS war|)ed and varied 
according to the particular taste or disposition of 
the mind on wjiich it falls. Nero had the «ime 
vanity in driving a chariot, tliat Trajan had in 
governing the empire with justice and ahilit}'. To 
love the glory of virtuous deeds is a sure proof of 
the love of virtue. 



]:SSAY XII 

OF ( IVIL LIBERTY 

Tiiof«K wlio employ tlieir pens on political subjects, 
free from party ra^e, and ]>arty prejudices, cultivate 
a K<aen<a\ wliicb, of all otliers, <mntributevS most to 
public utility, and even to the private satisfaction of 
tliose who Jiddict theinselvCvS to the study of it. I 
am apt, liowever, lo entertain a suspicion, that the 
^vorld is still too younpj to fix many general truths 
in jKiJitics, wliich will remain true to the latest 
]>osterity. ^^'e have not as yet had experience of 
three thousand years ; so that not only tlie art of 
reasoning is still imperfect in this science, as in all 
others, but we *even want sufficient materials uj)on 
wliich we can reason. It is not fully known what 
degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, human 
nature is susceptible of, nor what may be expected 
of mankind from any great revolution in their 
education, customs, or j>rinciplcs. Machiavel was 
<*ertainly a great genin'^ ; !)ut, having confined his 
study to the furious and tyrannical governments of 
ancient times, or to the little disorderly principalities 
of Italy, his reasonings, t‘specially upon monarchical 
government^ have been found extremely defective ; 
and there scarcely is any maxim in his Prince whicli 
subsequent experience luis not entirely refuted. 

weak prince,'' says bo, ^^is incapable of 
receiving good counsel ; fc»r, if he consult with 
several, he will not be able to choose among their 
different counsels. If he abandon himself to one^ 
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that minister may perhaps have caiwicity, but lie 
will not long be a minister. He will he sure to 
dispossess his master, and place hiinsolf and his 
family upon the throne.” I mention this, among 
many instances nf the errors of that ])oliti(!ian, pro- 
ceeding, ill a groat measure, from his liaving livoil 
in too early an age of tlic world, to ho a good judge 
of political truth. Almost all the princes of hhirope 
are at present governed hy their ministers, and liave 
been so for near two centuries ; and yet nf> such 
event has ever happened, or can possibly happen. 
Sejanus might project dethroning tluj (’iisars, hut 
Fleury, though ever sf) vicious, could not, wliile in 
his senses, entertain the least hopes of dispossessing 
the Bourbons. 

Trade was nevc'r esteemed an aiTair of state till 
the last century ; ami tliere scarc’ely is any ancient, 
writer on politics who lias m;ule mention of it. 
Even the Italians have kept a profound silence? willi 
regard to it, though it has now engaged the* chief 
attention, as well of ministers of state, as of specu- 
lative reasoiiers. I'he great opulepce, graiideiir. 
and military acliicveuients of tlie two maritime, 
powers, seem first to have inslrnclcMl mankind in 
the importance of an extensive, commerce. 

Having therefore intended, in this Essay, to make 
a full comparison of civil liberty and absolute 
government, and to .show the great advantages of 
the former above the hitter ; T began to enti'rtain 
a suspicion that no man in this age was sutfhtiently 
qualified for such an undertaking, and that, what- 
ever any one should advance on that head, w’ould 
in all probability be refuted hy further cCxperionce, 
and he rejected by posterity. Huch mighty revolu- 
tions have happened in human aifairs, and so many 
events have arisen contrary to the expectation of 
the ancients, that tliey arc sufficient to beget tlie 
suraicion of still further changes. 

It had been observed by the ancients, that all the 
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arts and sciences arose among* free nations ; and 
that the Persians and Egyptians, notwithstanding 
their ease, opulence, and luxury, made hut faint 
efforts towards a relish in those finer pleasures, 
whicli were carried to such pcrfe(?tion hy the ( Ji ceks, 
amidst continual wars, attended with poverty, and 
the greatest simplicity of life and manners. It had 
also been observed, that, when tlie Greeks lost their 
liberty, tliough they increased mightily in riches 
by means of the conquests of Alexander, yet the 
arts, from that moment, declined among them, and 
have never since been able to raist% their head in 
that climate. learning was transplanted to Rome, 
the only free nation at that time in the universe ; 
and Laving met with so lavourable a soil, it made 
prodigious shoots for above a century ; till the 
decay of liberty produced also the. decay of letters, 
and spread a tolal barbarism over the world. From 
tliestjitwo experiments, of wbieli each was double in 
its kind, and sliowe<l the fall of learning in absolute 
governments, as well as its rise in popular ones, 
Longinus llioiigbt liimself sufficiently justified in 
asserting, that the arts and sciences could never 
nourish but. in a free government. Ami in this 
opinion Ikj has Iummi followed by several eminent 
writers ‘ in our own country, w ho either confined 
tboir vicAv merely to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a jKirtiality in favour of that form of 
government establislied among ns. 

Rut wliat would those WTiters have said to the in- 
stances of modern Rome and Florence? Of which 
tlie former carried to perfection all tlio finer arts of 
sculpture, painting, and music, as W'ell as poetry, 
though it groaned under tyranny, and uiulcr the 
tyraiiny of priests : wliile the latter made its chief 
progress in the arts and sciences after it begcin to 
lose its liberty hy tlio usurpjition of the family of 
Medici. Ariosto, 'ra.sso, Galileo, no more than 
1 Mr. Addison and Lord Shaftesbury. 
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Raphael or Michael Angelo, were not born in 
republics. And though the Lombard school was 
famous as well as the Roman, yet the Venetians 
have had the smallest share in its honours, and 
seem rather inferior to the other Italians in their 
genius for the arts and sciences. Rubens estab- 
lished his school at Antwerp, not at Amsterdam. 
Dresden, not Hamburg, is the centre of politeness 
in Germany. 

But the most eminent instance of the flourishing 
of learning in absolute governments is that of 
France, which scarcely ever enjoyed any established 
liberty, and yet lias carried the arts and sciences as 
near perfection as any otlier nation, '(’he Knglisli 
are, perhaps, greater philosophers; the Italians 
better painter.s and musi(dans ; the Romans were 
greater orators : but the Frcncli are llie only 

S le, except the lireeks, who liave been at once 
isophers, poets, orators, historians, painti»rs, 
architects, sculptors, and mosiirians. With regard 
to the stage, they liave excelled (*ven the Cireeks, 
who far excelled the English. And, in common 
life, they have, in a great measure, yK*rfected that 
art, the most useful and agrmihle of any, fArt 
Vivre, the art of society and conversation. 

If we consider the stile of the sciences and jMdite 
arts in our own country, Horace’s observation, with 
regard to tlie Romans, may in a groat measure ho 
applied to the British. 

■ Sed in brngiim timon .Tvum 
Mauscrunt, hodicque maneut runs* 

'fhe elegance and propriety of style liave been 
very much neglected among us. Wo have no 
dictionary of our language, and scarcely a tolerable 
grammar, llie first polite prose we have was writ 
by a man who is still alive. ^ As to Sprat, Jjocke, 
and even Temple, they knew too little of the rules 

* Dr. Swift. 
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of art to be esteemed elegfant writers. Tlie prose of 
Bacon, Harrington, and Milton, is altogether stiif 
and pedantic, though their sense be excellent. 
Men, in this country, have been so much occupied 
in the great disputes of Rpligiony Politicsy and 
Philoaophyy that they had no relish for the seemingly 
minute observations of grammar and criticism. 
And, though this turn of thinking must have con- 
siderably improved our sense and our talent of 
reasoning, it must be confessed, that even in those 
sciences above mentioned, wc have not any standard 
hook whicdi we can transmit to posterity : and the 
utmost we have to boast of, are a few essays 
towards a more just philosophy, which indeed 
promise well, Imt liave not as yet readied any 
^legrce of jierfectioii. 

It has hccoine an estahlislied opinion, that com- 
merce can nev<*r flourish hut in a free government ; 
and this opinion seems to be founded on a longer 
ami larger experience tiiaii the foregoing, with 
regard to flie arts and sciences. Jf we trace 
commerce in tits progress througli "lyre, Athens, 
Syracuse, (arthage, \diice, Florence, Genoa, Ant- 
werp, Holland, England, Ac,, we shall always find 
it lo have fixed its seat in free governments, llie 
thr<*e greatest trading towns now in Europe, arc 
l^iiidon, Amsterdani, and llamhurgh ; all free cities, 
and JVolostaiit cities ; that is, enjoying a double 
liberty. It must, however, he observed, that the 
gi-oat jealousy entertained of late with regard to 
the commerce of hVance, seems to prove that this 
maxim is no more certiin and infallible than the 
foregoing, ttond that the s\ibjects of an al>solute 
prince may become our rivals in commerce as well 
as in learning. 

Durst I deliver mv opinion in an affair of so much 
uncertainty, I would assert, that notwithstanding 
the efforts of the French, there is something liurtful 
to commerce inherent in the very nature of absolute 
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government, .and inseparable from it ; though the 
reason 1 should assign for this opinion is somewhat 
different from that which is commonly insisted on. 
Private property seems to me almost as secure in a 
civilized Kuropeca»\ monarchy as in a republic ; nor 
is danger much apprehended, in sucli a government, 
from the violence of the sovereign, more than we 
commonly dread harm from tluinder, or earth- 
quakes, or any accident tlie most unusual and 
extraordinary. Avarice, the spur of industry, is so 
obstinate a jiassion, and w<»rks its way through so 
many real dangers and difliculties, that it is not 
likely to be s(^ared by an inmgiiiary danger, whicli 
is so small, that it scarcely a<lmits f>f calculation. 
Commerce, therefore, in my opinion, is apt to deiray 
in absolute governments, not because it is there Jess 
.vm/rc, but because it is honoitnthh*. A .snl>- 
ordination of rank is absolutely nect'ssary to the 
support of monarchy. Birth, titles, iiiid jdaco; must, 
be honoured above industry and riches ; and wliib* 
these notions ]>revail, all ih<‘ considerable trader- 
will be tempted to throw up thoii; commerce, in 
order to purcliase some of tliose employinouts, tt^ 
which privileges ami lioiiours are annexed. 

Since I am upon this heiul, of the alterations 
which time has prodm!(Ml, or may produce in politics. 
I must observe, that all kinds of gocornrnent, free 
and absolute, seem to have uiidergojie, in modern 
times, a great cliange for the better, with regard 
both to furcigji and dome>tic inanagemenL Tlie 
btxiancc of power is a secret in prditics, fully known 
only to the prestsnt age ; and 1 must add, that the 
Internal police of state lias also received great 
improvements within the last century, VYo art? 
inmrmed by Sallust, that (Jatiline’s army was much 
augmented by the accession of the liighwaymen 
about Rome; though 1 lielieve, that all of that 
profession who are at jiresent dispersed over Europe 
would not amount to a regiment. In Cicero’s 
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pleadings for Milo, I find this argument, among 
otliers, made use of to prove that Iiis client had not 
assassinated (.'lodius. Jlad Milo, said he, intended 
to have killed (lodius, he had not attacked him in 
the daytime, and at sucli a distance from the city ; 
he had waylaid liim at night, near the suhurbs, 
where it might have been pretended that he was 
killed by robbeu-s ; and tlic frequciu^y of the accident 
would liavc favoured tlie deceit. Tins is a surprising 
])roof of the loose policy of Rome, and of the 
number and force of these nibbers, since (lodius 
was at tlh'it time attended ])y thirty slaves, who were 
(Huupletely armed, and sufficiently ac^customed to 
Idood and danger in the frequent tumults excited by 
that seditious tribune. 

Hut tlioiigli all kinds of government be improved 
ill modern times, y(‘t monarchical government 
seems to liave made tlie greatest advances towards 
]iorfoction. It may now be affirmed of civilized 
monarcldes, what wa'^ formerly said in jiraise of re- 
])ubjics abmei tlmf thrif nrr a yavnntntvnt of Ldwa^ not 
of They are found suseeptilile of order, method, 

and constancy, to a surprising degree. Property is 
there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, 
and the ]>rince lives seeure among his subjects, like 
a falh(‘r among his children, 'fhere arc, perhaps, 
and liave been for two centuries, near two hundred 
absolute prince's, great and small, in Eiirojie ; and 
allowing twenty jears to each reign, A^'e may 
suppose, tlial there have been in tlio Avbole two 
thousand monarclis, or tyrants, as the (ireeks would 
liaA'C called them ; yet of tb<*se there lias not been 
one, not ovi^n Pliilip If. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, 
( aligula, Nero, or Domitiaii, AidiOAvere four in twelve 
among the Roman emperors. It must, hmvever, 
Ik 5 confessed, that though monarchical govern- 
ments have approached nearer to popular ones in 
gentleness and stability, they are still inferior. Our 
modern education and custonis instil more humanity 
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and moderation than the ancient ; hut liave not as 
yet been able to overcome entirely the disadvantages 
of that form of government 

But here 1 must beg leave to advance a conjec- 
ture, which seem«> probable, but which posterity 
alone can fully judge of. 1 am apt to think, that 
in moiiarcliical gov'ernments there is a source of 
improvement, and in popular governments a source 
of degeneracy, wliich in time will bring these 
species of civil polity still nearer an equality. 'J'he 
greatest abuses vvliieh arise in France, the most 
perfect model of pure inonarcliy, proceed not from 
the number or weight of tlic taxes, beyond what are 
to be met with in free countries ; but from the 
expensive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate nietluxi 
of levying them, by which the inilustry of the poor, 
especially of the peasants and farmers, is in a great 
measure discouraged, and agricailtiire rendered a 
beggarly and slavish employment. But to ‘whose 
advantage do these abuses tend.^ If to that of the 
nobility, they might be esteemed inherent ,iu that 
form of governineiit, since the nobility are the true 
supports of monar<-hy ; and it is natural thiur 
interest should be more consulted in such a cotisti- 
tution, than that of the people. But tlie nobility 
are, in reality, the chief losers hy this oppression, 
aince it ruins their esfcites, and beggars their 
tenants, llje only gainers hy it are the Fimr/ieim : 
a race of men rather odious lo the nobility and the 
whole kingdom. If a prince or minister, therefore, 
should arise, endowed with sufliciont discernment to 
know his own and the public interest, and with 
sufficient force of mind to break thrmigh ancient 
customs, we miglit expect to see these abuses 
remedied; in which case, the difference between 
that absolute government and our free one would 
not appear so considerable as at present. 

Tlio source of degeneracy whicli may l>e rc- 
soarked in free governments, consists in the practice 
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of contracting debt, and mortgaging the public 
revenues, by whicli taxes may, in time, become 
altogether intolerable, and all the property of the 
state be brought into the hands of the public, llie 
practice is of modern date. 'J"he Athenians, though 
governed by a republic, paid near two hundred per 
cent, for those sums of money which any emergence 
made it necessary for them to borrow ; as we learn 
from Xenophon. Among the moderns, the Dutch 
first introduced the practice of borrowing great sums 
at low interest, and have weJlnigh ruined them- 
selves by it. Absolute princes have also contracted 
debt ; but as an alisoliite prince may make a bank- 
rujitcy when he jileases, his people can never be 
op})resse<l by his debts. In popular governments, 
the j)eople, jind chiefly those who have the highest 
offices, being commonly the public creilitors, it is 
difficult for th(‘. state to make use of this remedy, 
wliich,. however it may sometimes be necessary, is 
ah^'ays cruel and harliarous. 'rhis, therefore, seems 
to ho an inc<uivenience which nearly threatens all 
free gov orninenis, especially oiir own, at the present 
juncture of affairs. And what a sirong motive is 
this to incrtvise our frugality of ])uhlic money, lest, 
for want of it, we he reduced, by the multiplicity of 
taxes, or, wliat is worse, by our public impotence 
and inability for defence, to curse our very liberty, 
and wisli ourselves in the same state of servitude 
with all the nations who surround us ? 


H 



ESSAV XIII 

OF KLOQUENCK 

Those who consider tho periods aiul revolutions of 
human kind, as represented in history, are enter- 
tained with a .spectacle full of pleasure and variety, 
and see with surj>rise the mainier.s, customs, and 
opinions of tho same species sust optihle of siudi 
prodigious changes in dido rent |K‘riods of time. It 
may, however, j»c observed, tliat, in vivU hi.story, 
there is found a muc.li gri‘ater uniformity than in 
the history of learning an ' science, and that the 
wars, negotiati OILS, and polilics of oiui age, r(‘.seinl)h' 
more those of anotlier than tlie, taste, wit, and 
speculative principles. Interest and am))ition, 
honour and .shame, friendship and enmity, grati- 
tude and revenge, arc the jirime movers in all 
public transaction.s ; and these ])a.ssions are of a 
very stubborn and untractahle nature, in comparison 
of the sentiments and understanding, whicli are 
easily varied by education and example. 'Hie 
Goths were much more inferior to the Homans in 
taste and science than in courage arifl virtue. 

But not to compare together nations so widely 
different, it may be observeil, that evpn tins latter 
period of human learning i.s, in many re.spects, of 
an opposite character to tlie ancient ; and that, if 
we be superior in philo.sophy, we are still, notwith- 
standing all our refinements, much inferior in 
eloquence. 

In ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
98 
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to require so ^reat parts and capacity as the speak- 
ing in public ; and some eminent writers have 
pronounced the talents even of a great poet or 
philosopher to be of an inferior nature to those 
which are requisite for such an iinderbiking. Greece 
and Home produced, each of tlieni, but one accom- 
jdishod orator ; and, whatever praises the other 
celebrated speakers might merit, they were still 
esteemed niueli inferior to those great models of 
eloquence. Jt is oliservable, that the ancient critics 
could scarcely tind two orators in any age wlio 
deserved to lie pJacc*d ])recisely in tlie same rank, 
and possessed the same degi*ee of merit, (’alvus, 
Ciplins, ('urio, llorieiisius, (Vsar, rose one above 
anotlaw : but the great(‘sl of tliat age. was inferior 
to (.■ic(.‘ro, the most eloquent speaker tliat had ever 
appear<Ml ijn Ibimi*. 'Jhose of liiie taste, liowever, 
pronoiince<l this judgment of the Homan orator, as 
well aS of the (Jrecian, that holh of them suri)assed 
in eloquem'o all that liad ever appeared, but that 
they Avere farTroni reacliing the perfection of their 
art, wliich was inlinite, and not only exceeded 
human force to alkiin, but biiinan imagination to 
conceive. Cicero declares himself dissatisfied with 
}»is own performances, nay, even with those of 
I )emoslhen(*s. Ita fun/f aridee et rdparex mea* nnrenj 
nays be, fd .vcwpcc aliqnid inimeufuntt lufiniturnque 
diwidt^rant 

Of all tlie jKilite. and learned nations, England 
alone yiossesses a jiojmlar governmtmt, or admits 
into the legislature .smrli numerous assemblies as 
can be supposed to lie uiubw the dominion of elo- 
quemre. Hut wliat lias England to boast of in this 
[larticiilar ? lu enumerating the great men who 
have done honour to our eountry, we exult in our 
poets and philoi-oplicrs ; but wdiat orators are ever 
mentioned r or where arc the monuments of their 
genius to be met with ? Tliere are found, indeed, 
ill our histories, the names of several, who directed 
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the resolutions of our parliament: but neither 
themselves nor others have taken the pains to 
preserve their speeches: anil the authority, which 
they possessed, seems to have been owing to their 
cx^rieiice, wisdora, or power, more tlian to their 
talents for oratory. At present there are above 
half a dozen speakers in the two Houses, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have reached very near 
the same pitch of eroquciice ; and no man pretends 
to give any one tlie preference above the rest. 
This seems to me a certain proof, that none of them 
have attained much beyond a mediocrity in their 
art, and that the species of eloijuence, whicli they 
aspire to, gives no exercise to the suhlimer faculties 
of the mind, but may he reached by ordinary talents 
and a slight application. A liundred cabinet- 
makers in London can work a table or a chair 
equally well ; but no one poet van write verses with 
such spirit and elegance as Mr. J*ope. 

We arc told, that, when Demosthenes was to 
plead, all itigenious men docked to Athens from 
the most remote parts of (J recce, as to the most 
celebrated spectiicle. of the world. At I.iondon, you 
may see men sauntering in the court of requests, 
while the mo.st important debate is carrying on in 
the two Houses ; and many do not think themselves 
sufficiently compen.^iated for the losing of their 
dinners, by all tlie eloquence of our most celebrated 
speakers. W’hen obi (.’ibU^r is to act, the curiosity 
of several is more excited, than when our prime 
minister is to defeml liimself from a motion for In's 
removal or impeachment. 

Even a person, unacquainted with the noble 
remains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 
strokes, that the style or species of their eloquence 
was infinitely more .sublime than that which modern 
orators aspire to. How absurd would it appear, in 
our temperate and calm speakers, to make use of 
an Apostrophe^ like that noble one of Demosthenes, 
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so much celebrated by Quintilian and Longinus^ 
when, justifying the unsuccessful battle of Chaj- 
roiiea, he breaks out, “ No, my fellow-citizens, No : 
you have not erred. I swear by the inanea of those 
heroes, who fought for the same cause in the plains 
of Marathon and Plata*a.” Who could now endure 
sucli a bold and poetical figure as that which Cicero 
employs, after dcs<rribing, in tlie most tragical 
terms, the crucifixion of a Homan citizen ? Should 
I paint the horrors of tins scene, not to Roman 
citizens, not to the allies of our stiitc, not to those 
who have ever hoard of the Roman name, not even 
to men, but to })riite creatures ; or, to go further, 
should I lift up my voice in the most desolate 
solitude, to the nxrks and mountains, yet should 
1 surely see those rude and inanimate parts of 
nature moved witli horror and indignation at the 
recital of so enormous an action.” IV’^ith what a 
blaze .of eloquence must such a sentence be sur- 
rounded to give it grace, or cause it to make any 
impression ow tlie hearers I And what noble art 
and sublime talents are requisite to arrive, bv just 
dc^^rees, at a sentiment so bold and excessive 1 To 
infianie the audience, so as to make them accomj>any 
the speaker in such violent passions, and such 
elevated concejdions ; and to coiu;eaI, under a 
torrent of eloquence, the artifice by winch all this 
is eifectiuited ! JShould this sentiment even appear 
to us excessive, as ])erhaps justly it may, it will at 
least serve to give an idea of the style of ancient 
eloquence, where sucli swelling exj»rcssions were 
not rejected as wholly monstrous and gigantic. 

Suitable Jo this veliemence of thought and ex- 
pression, was the vehemence of action, observed in 
the ancient orators. The mpploi<io pedis, or stamj)- 
ing with the foot, was one of tlie most usual and 
moderate gestures wliich they made use of ; though 
that is now esteemed too violent, either for tho 
senate, bar, or pulpit, and is only admitted into 
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the theatre to accompany tlie most violent passions 
which are there represented. 

(Ine is somewhat at a loss to what cause we may 
ascribe so sensible a decline of eloquence in latter 
a^s. The genius of mankind^ at all times^ is 
perhaps equal : the moderns have applied them- 
selves, with great industry and success, to all the 
other arts and sciences: and a learned nation 
possesses a popular government ; a circumstiincc 
which seems requisite for the full display of theso 
noble talents : but notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, our progress in eloquence is very iiu'onsider- 
able, in comparison of the advaiures which we have 
made in all other parts of learning. 

Mihail we assert, that the strains of ancient elo- 
quence are unsuitalde to our age, and ought not to 
be imitated by modern maiors? W hatever reasons 
may be made use of to prove this, 1 am persuaded 
they will be found, upon examination, to he unsomul 
ainl unsatisfactory. 

Firsty It may he said, that, in ancient times, during 
the flourisliing period of (ireek and Homan learning, 
the municipal laws, in every state, were hut ftuvaiid 
simple, and the decision of caus<*s in a great 

measure, left to the equity and couumm sense of 
the judges, 'Hhe study of Hie laws was not tlum a 
laborious occupation, requiriiig tlu*- diudgery of a 
Avhole life to finish it. and incompatihle with every 
other study or profession. Tlie great statesmen and 
generals among the Romans were all lawyers ; and 
Cicero, to show the facility of aetjuiring this science, 
declares, that in the midst of all his occupations, ho 
would undertake, in a few days, to make himself a 
complete civilian. Now, wliere a pleader addresses 
himself to the equity of his judges, he has much 
more room to display his eloquence, than where 
he must draw his arguments from strict laws, 
statutes, and precedents. In the former case many 
circumstances must be taken in, many personal 
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considerations regarded^ and even favour and incli- 
nation^ which it belongs to the orator, by his art and 
eloquence, to conciliate, may be disguised under 
the appearance of equity. But how shall a modern 
lawyer have leisure to quit his toilsome occupations, 
in order to gather the flowers of Parnassus? Or 
what opportunity sliall he have of displaying them, 
amidst the rigid and subtile arguments, objections, 
and replies, whicli he is obliged to make use of? 
The greatest genius, and greatest orator, who should 
pretend to plead before the Chancellor^ after a 
month’s study of the laws, would only labour to 
make himself ridiculous. 

1 am really to own, that this circumstance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a discourage- 
ment to (doqiuMico ill modern times : but I assert, 
tliat it wdll not entirely account for the decline of 
that noble art. It may banish oratory from West- 
minstty Hall, but not from either house of Par- 
liament. Among the Atbeuians, the Areopagites 
expressly forbaib* all allurements of eloquence ; and 
some have pretended, that in the (Ireek orations, 
written in tlie judirian/ form, there is not so bold 
and rhetorical a style as ap])oars in the Komau. 
But to wliat a pitcJi did Uie Athenians carry their 
eloquence in the dcldwrative kind, when atfairs of 
stfite W'Cre canvassed, and the liberty, happiness, 
and honour of the rt'puhlic, weri’i the subject of 
debate ! Disputes of this nature (devato the genius 
above all others, and give the fullest scope to elo- 
quence : ami siicJi ilisputes are very tVequent in this 
nation. 

Second/ ff, It may ho pretended, that the decline 
of eloquence is owing to the superior good sense of 
the moderns, who reject with disdain all those 
rhetorical tricks omjdoyed to seduce the judges, and 
will admit of nothing* but solid argument in any 
debate of deliberation. If a man be accused of 
murder, the fact must be proved by witnesses and 
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evidence^ and the laws will afterwards determine 
the punishment of the criminal. It would be ridicu> 
lous to describe^ in stronjj^ colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the action ; to introduce the relations of 
the dead, and, at a signal, make them throw them- 
selves at the feet of the judges, imploring justice, 
with tears and lamentations : and still more ridicu- 
lous would it be, to employ a picture representing 
the bloody deed, in order to move the judges by the 
display of so tragical a .spectacle, though we know 
that this artifice was sometimes practised by the 
pleaders of old. Now, banish the pathetic from 
public discourses, and you reduce tlic sfH'akers 
merely to modern eloquence ; tliat is, to good sense, 
delivered in proper expressions. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, tliat our modern 
customs, or our superior good sense, if you will, 
shouhl make our orators more cautious and reserved 
than the ancient, in attempting to inflame the jkis- 
sioiLs, or elevate the imagination of tlieir aiidit^nce : 
but I see no reason why it sliouhl make them despjiir 
absolutely of succeeding in that attempt. It sliould 
make them redouble their art, not. abandon it en- 
tirely. Ilie ancient orators seem also to have heeii 
on their guard against tins jealousy of their audience. ; 
but they took a difl’erent way of eluding it. 'i'hey 
hurried away with such a torrent of sublime and 
pathetic, that they left their hearers no leisure to 
perceive the artifice by which they were deceived. 
Nay, to consider the matter aright, they were not 
deceived by any artifice. 'Jbe orator, by the for(?o 
of his own geniiLs and eloquence, first inflamed 
himself with anger, indignation, pity, sorrow ; aiwl 
then communicated those impetuous movements to 
his audience. 

Does any man pretend to have more good sense 
than Julius Caisar yet that haughty coiujueror, w<i 
know, was so subdued by the charms of Cicerob 
eloquence, that he was, in a manner, constrained to 
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change his settled purpose and resolution, and to 
absolve a criminal, whom, before that orator pleaded^ 
he was determined to condemn. 

Some objections, 1 own, notwithstanding liis vast 
success, may lie against some passages of the Roman 
orator. He is too florid and rhetorical : his figures 
are too striking and palj)ahle : the divisions of his 
discourse are drawn chiefly from tlie rules of the 
schools : and his wit disdains not always the artifice 
even of a j)uii, rhyme, or jingle of words. The 
(irecian addressed himself to an audience much less 
refined than the Roman senate or judges. The 
lowest vulgar of Atliens were his sovereigns, and 
the arbiters of his eloquence. Yet is his manner 
more chaste and austere than that of the other. 
(V>uld it be copied, its success would be infallible 
over a modern assembly. It is rapid liarmony, 
exactly a<ljusted to the sense : it is vehement reason- 
ing, without any aj>pearance of art : it is disdain, 
anger, holdnoss, freedom, involved in a continued 
stream of argument : and, of all human productions, 
the orations of Demosthenes present to us the 
models which approach the nearest to perfection. 

Thirdly, Tt may he jiretendcd, that the disorders 
of the aiieieiit governments, and the enormous crimes 
of wliich the citizens were often guilty, afforded 
mucJi ampler matter for eloquence than can he met 
with among the moderns. Were there no Verres 
or Catiline, there would he no C’ieoro. Rut that 
this reason can have no great influence, is evident. 
It \vould he easy to find a Philip in inodern times, 
hut where shall we find a Demosthenes ? 

\Phat remains, then, but that we lay the blame 
on the w’ant of genius, or of judgment, in our 
speakers, who either found themselves incapable of 
n^aching the heights of ancient eloquence, or re- 
jected all such endeavours, as unsuitable to the spirit 
of modern assemblies ? A few successful attempts 
of this nature might rouse the genius of the nation^ 
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excite the emulation of the youth, and accustom oui* 
ears to a more sublime and more pathetic elocution, 
than what we have been hitherto entertained witli. 
Tliere is certainly something accidental in tlic first 
rise and progress of the arts in any nation. I doubt 
whether a very satisfactory reason can be given why 
ancient Rome, though it received all its refinements 
from (ireece, could attain only to a relish for 
statuary, painting, and architecture, without reach- 
ing the practice of these arts. \Yliile modern Home 
has been excited by a few remains found among tbe 
ruins of Jintiquity, and has produced artists of the 
greatest eminence and distinction. Had such a 
cultivated genius for oratory, as VV'aller’s for poetry, 
arisen during the civil wars, when liberty began to 
be fully estiblished, arid popular assemblies to enter 
into all the most material points of government, I 
am pcrsuadorl so illustrious an example would have 
given a (juite different turn to BrilisI) eloquence, 
and made us reach tlie perfection of the ancient 
model. Our orators would tlien have done honour 
to their country, as well as our ])(>ets, geometers, 
and philosopliers ; and British Ciceros have ajipeared, 
as well a.s British Arciiimedeses and \'irgils.i 

* I have confessed that. tlK’.rc* i>' SMincthing an;id(-ntal in 
the origin and prot^ress of tJi<* art.- iji any nation ; a))d yet I 
cannot forbear thinking, that if tho other Icarm-d om! politr 
nations of Europe liad pi/.-'-sossod ilie j;anie afivantagrs of n 
popular govcniment, tiny would probably have <“arric‘d 
eloquence to a grcfitor height than it ha.-i’ vf>t reached in 
Britain. The Erciicli sennons, espeeially those of Flcohier 
and Bourdaloue, are Tinicli sup<uior to the Kngli.sh in tliis 
particular ; and in Fleehier there are. many strokes of the 
most sublime poetry. His funeral sermon orj, the Mareehal 
de Turenne, is a good in.stauco, None but private causes in 
that country, arc over debated before their Parliament r»r 
Courts of Judicature; but, notwithstanding this di.siulvan- 
tage, there appears a spirit of eloquence in many of their 
lawyers, which, with proper cultivation and encouragement, 
might rise to the greatest heights. The plewUngs of Patrii 
arc very elegant, and give us room to imagine what «o fine 
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It is seldom or never found, when a false taste in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that 
it has been preferred to a true, upon comparison 

a jjonius could have perfonned in questions concerning 
pul)lic liberty or slavery, peace or war, who exerts himself 
with such success, in debates concerning the price of an old 
horse, or tlie gossiping Btoiy' of a quarrel betwixt an abbess 
and her nuns. For it is remarkable, that this {tolite WTiter, 
though osttienuid by all tlie men of wit in his time, w'as never 
emploj'ed in the m»)st cfmsidcrable causes of tlieir courts of 
judicature, but lived and died in poverty ; from an ancient 
prejudice, iiidnstriou.sly propagated b}' the Dunces in all 
countries, That a man of (jenUts is unfit /or busint'ss. The 
disorders produced by the. ministry of Cardinal Mazarine, 
made the Parlianient of Paris enter the discussion of 
piddic affairs ; and during that short interval, there appeared 
many symptoms of tlie revival of aiu'ie.nt eloqueiico. The 
Avocat-Ceneral, Tabni, in an (*ratiin), invoked on his knees 
llie spirit of »St. T/.)iii.s to look down with compassion on his 
divided and unbajipy people, and to inspire them, from 
above, wjth Mk! love of concord and unanimity. The members 
of Mi(i Fren<*b Academy have attcnqited to give us nutdels 
of eloquence in their harangues at their admittance ; but 
having no ^ubject*t<) discourseiqum, they have run altogether 
into a fulsome slniin of panegyric ami ilattery, the most 
barren of all subjects. Their style, however, is commonly, 
on these occasions, very elevated iiml sublime, and might 
reach the. greatest heights, were it cmi»loyed on a subject 
more. favourabU* and engaging. 

There an* .s«>m(‘ circuTustanees in the Knglisli temper and 
genius, wdiicli are disadvantageous to the progress of elo- 
quence, and render all atbmipts of that kind more, dangerous 
and difficult among tln*m, than among any other nation in 
the universe. The Knglisli are. conspicuous for sense, 
which makes them very jealouvS of any attempts to deceive 
them, by tlie ffowers of rlietoric and elocution. Tlicy aro 
also pemiliarly modest ; -wbieh makes them consider it as a 
])ieee of arrog/uice to offer any thing but reason to public 
assemblies, or wtempt to guide them by passion or fancy. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to adil that the people in general 
are not remarkable for delicacy of Uiste, or for sensibility to 
the cbnrms of tlui pluses, 'riicir mnsieal parts, to iisc tlic 
exf>rcssioii of a noble author, are but indifferent. Hence 
their comic poets, to move them, must have recourse to 
obscenity j their tragic poets to blood and slaughter. And 
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and reflection. It commonly prevails merely from 
ignorance of the true, and from the want of per- 
fect models to lead men into a justcr apprehension, 
and more refined relish of those productions of 
genius. When these appear, they soon unite all 
suffrages in their favour, and, hy their natural aiul 
powerful charms, gain over even the most prejudiced 
to the love and admiration of them. Tlie principle^; 
of every passion, and of every sentinjcnt, are in every 
man ; and, when touched properly, they rise to 
life, and warm tlie heart, and convey that satis- 
faction, by which a work of genius is distinguished 
from the adulterate beauti<*s of a capricious wit and 
fancy. And, if this observation be true, with regard 
to all the liberal arts, it must bo poiuiliarly so with 
regard to eloquence! ; whicrli, being nieroly (jalciilated 
for the public, and for men of the world, cannot, 
without any pretence of reason, appeal from tin* 
people to more refined judges, but must submit lo 
the public verdict without reserve or limitation. 
Whoever, upon comparison, is deemed }>ya common 
audience the greatest orator, ought most certainly 
to be jironounccd such ]>y men of scjiencc and 
erudition. And though an indifferent sjieakor may 
triumph fora hiiig time, and 1 m*. esleemetl altogether 
perfect by the vulgar, who are wiiisfied with his 

hence, their orators, being do]>rivciI nf any Hiieli resource*, 
have abandonc<l altogether the Iioprs vF moving them, ami 
have confined themselves to plain argunnmt ami reasoning. 

These circumatanecs, joined to |KirticnIar accidents, may, 
perhaps, have retarded the growth of eloquence, in thirt 
kingdom ; bnt will md be able, to prevent its puccess, if ever 
it appear amongst us. And one may safely ]ironoiinco, that 
this is a field in which the most fiouriahing laurels may yet 
be gathered, if any youth of accomplished genius, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of 
))ublic bii8ine8.s, should appear iu Parliamcut] and accustom 
our ears to an eloquence more commanding and pathetic. 
And to confirm me m this opinion, there occur two considera- 
tions, the one derived from ancient, the other from modem 
times. 
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accomplishments, and know not in what he is 
defective ; yet, wlieiicver the true genius arises, 
he draws to him the attention of every one, and 
immediately appears superior to his rival. 

Now, to judge hy this rule, ancient eloquence, 
that is, the sublime and passionate, is of a much 
j aster taste than the modern, or the argumentative 
and rational, and, if properly execnited, will always 
liave more command and authority over mankind. 
We are satisfied with our mediocrity, because we 
have had no experknee of any thing better: but 
the ancients liad ex|K‘ricnce of both ; and upon 
comparison, gave the preference to that kind of 
winch they have left us such applauded models. 
For, if I mistake not, our modern eloquence is of 
the same style or sjtecies with that wliich ancient 
critics denomiiiat(‘d Attic eloquence, that is, calm, 
elegant, and subtile, whicli instructed the reason 
more than affected tlie passions, and never raised 
its ttme above argument or eommon discourse. 
/Sucli was thc^ elof[uence of Lysias among the 
Athenians, and of Calvus among the Romans. 
"Fhese w'ere esteemed in their time ; but, wdicii 
compared with Demosthenes and ( icero, W'ere 
eclipsed like a tap(*r when set in the rays of a 
meri<lian sun. I'liose latter orators posses.sed the 
same elegance, and suhtilty. ami force of argument 
with llie former ; but, what rendered them cliiefly 
admirable, w'as tliat jKitlietic and sublime, wbicli, 
on proper occasions, they threw into their discourse, 
and by which they commanded the resolution of 
their audience. 

Of this speifies of eloquence we have scarcely had 
any instance in England, at least in our public 
s]>eakers. In our wTiters, we have bad some in- 
stances which lr*ve met with great applause, and 
might as.snrc our ambitious youth of equal or 
superior glory in attempts for the revival of ancient 
eloquence. Lord Bolingbroke’s productions, with 
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all their defects in argument, method, and pre- 
cision, contain a force and energy which our orators 
scarcely ever aim at ; though it is evident that such 
an elevated style has much better grace in a speaker 
than in a writer, and is assured of more prompt 
and more astonishing success. It is there seconded 
by the graces of \’’oice and action : tlie movements 
are mutually cominimicatiMl between the orator 
and the ainlience : and tlie very aspec't of a large 
assembly, attentive to the discourse of one man, 
must inspire him with a jMvnliar elevation, sndicient 
to give a proj)riety to tlie strongest figures and 
exi>ressions. It is trues there is a great prejudice 
against .vc/ ; and a man e aniiot esivipe ridi- 
cule, wlu) repeats a disetourse*. as a school-hoy does 
his lesson, and takes no mdice of any thing that 
has been advane,(*(l in the eoiirst^ of the debate. 
But where is the necessity of falling into this 
absurdity? A public speaker must know' Ix^fore- 
haiid the (jucstion under debate. ll(' may eomj»ose 
all the arguments, ohjecLi<uis, and answers, such 
as he thinks will he most pr<»per for his discourse. 
If any thing new occur, lie may supply it from liis 
own invention ; Jior will the differeiice he very 
apparent between his idahoraU^ and his extemporary 
compositions, 'i'lie mind naturally continues with* 
the same irnpetm or ,/orcc, wliicli it has acijiiircfl by 
its motion, as a vessel, once inipellf*d liy the ojirs, 
carries on its course for some tinui when the original 
impulse is suspended. 

1 shall conclude this subject witli o})scr^'ing, that, 
even though our modern orahirs should not elevate 
their style, or a.spire to a rivalship with the ancient 
yet there is, in most of their s^xseches, a material 
defect which they might correct, without dcpfirtiug 
from that composed air of argument and resisoniug 
to which they limit their ambition. Their great 
affectation of extempi^rary discourses has made them 
reject all order and method^ which seems so requisite 
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to argument, and without wliich it is scarcely 
possible to produce an entire ciuiviction on the 
mind. It is not that one would reconirncnd many 
divisions in a jjiihlic discourse, unless the suhje^rt 
very evidently offer tliein: hut it is easy, without 
this fonnality, to observe a method, and make that 
metfiod coiisf)icu(>us to the hearers, who will bo 
infinitely j)lens<Ml to see the argunuuits rise naturally 
from one anoihtM*, and will rehiin a more thorough 
persuasion tliau can arise fnmithe strongest reasons 
which are thrown loiiether in confu^'ion. 



ESSAY XIV 


OF THE RISE AXJ) PRf)GRESS OF TItE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Nothing requires greater nicety, in oiir inquiries 
cjoncerning lininan affairs, than to distiiiguisli t»xactly 
%vhat is ovviiig to vhnnv.ey and what f)ro(MM?<Is from 
*'au6‘e/t ; nor is tlioro any sulqeet in whicii an author 
is more liable to deceive himself by false subtilties 
and refinements. To say that any event is derived 
from chance, cuts short all further iiujuiny con- 
cerning it, and leaves the writer in tlie sanu» state 
of ignorance with the rest of inankinil. Rut wdien 
the event is suppOvSed to pr(»ceed from certain and 
etable cause.*?, lie may then display liis ingenuity in 
assigning the.se causes ; and as a man of any .‘?ii]»tilty 
can never be at a los.'* in tlii.s particular, he ha.s 
thereby an opportunity of swelling his v(dumes, 
mid discovering his jirofound knowIcMlge in observ- 
ing what escapes the vulgar and ignorant. 

Tlio distingui.shing betiveeii chance and causes 
must depend upon every particular man’s .saga<nty 
in considering every pjirticular incident. Rut if 
I were to assign any general rule to help us in 
applying this di,stinction, it would be the following : 
What depmdff ujx>n a fvw ts, in a grmt 

meamrey to be ascribed to chance, or secret and 
unknown causes: what arises Jroni a great nmyther, 
may qflm be accounted for by determinate and hioivn 
Canutes, 

Two natural reasons may be assigned for this 
112 
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rule, If you suppose a die to have any bias, 

however small^ to a jiarticular side, this bias, though 
perhaps it may not appear in a few throws, will 
certainly prevail in a great number, and will cast 
the balance entirely to that side. In like manner, 
w'hen any caitsefi beget a particular inclination or 
passion, at a certain time, and among a certain 
people, though many individuals may escape the 
contagion, and lie ruled by passions peculiar to 
themselves, yet tlie multitude will certainly be 
seized by the common affection, and be governed 
by it in all their actions. 

'I'hoso prineijiles or causes which arc 
fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
grosser and more stubliorn nature* less suliject to 
acci<leuts, and less infiuenced by whim and privfitc 
fancy, tlian those wliich operate on a few only, 
llie latter are commonly so delicate and refined, 
that the smallest iiundcnt in the health, education, 
or fortune of a particular |»orson, is sufficient to 
div(»rt tlieir course and retiird tlioir operation ; nor 
is it possible to reduce them to any general ma.\ims 
or observations. Their influence at one time will 
never assure us coii<*eniing tbeir influence at 
another, even tboiigb all the general circumstances- 
should be tlie S4*ime in botli cases. 

To judge by this rule, the domestic and the 
gradual revolutions of a state must he a more 
proper subject of rciisoning and observation than 
the foreign and the violent, which are commonly 
produced by .single persons, and are more influenced 
by whim, folly, or caprice, than by general pfissions 
and interests^ 7'lie depression of the Lords, and 
ri.<?o of the Commons in England, after the statutes 
of alienation, and the increase of trade and indiistr}', 
are more easily accounted for by general principles, 
than the depression of the Spanish, and rise of the 
French monarchy, after the death of Charles Quint. 
Had Harry IV., Cardinal Richelieu, and Louis XIV. 

l 
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been Spaniards^ and Philip II., III., and IV., and 
Charles II. been Frenchmen, the liistory of these 
two nations had been entirely reversed. 

For the same reason, it is more easy to account 
for the rise and progress of commerce in any king- 
dom than for that of learning ; and a state, whicli 
should apply itself to the encoiirageinent of one, 
would be more assured of success than one which 
should cultivate the other. Avaricu?, or the desire 
of gain, is an uiiiversiil piissiori, whicli operates at 
all times, in all places, and upon all persons : hut 
curiosity, or the love of knowledge, lias a very 
limited inducnce, and requires youth, leisure, edu- 
cation, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
{Hjrson. will never w'ant liooksellers wdiile 

there are buyers of hooks : hut there may freipiently 
he readers where there are no authors. iVlultiludes 
of people, necessity and liberty, havit hegotten 
commerce in Holland ; hut study and application 
have scarcely produced any eniinent writers. 

We may therefore conclude, tliat there is no 
subject in whicli we must proceed w ith more (rautiou 
than in tracing tlie liistory of the arts and sciences, 
lest we assign causes which never existed, and 
reduce w'liat is merely conlingent 1o .stable ami 
universal principles, "i'liose w'lio cultivate the 
sciences in any state are always few in imniher ; 
the passion wliicli govern.'^ them limitiMl ; their 
taste and judgment ilelicate ami c*asily perverted ; 
and their application di.^turlied witli the smallest 
accident. Chance, therefon*, or secret and un- 
known causCvS, must have a great influence on the 
rise and progress of all the refined artsji. 

But there is a reason wliich induces me not to 
ascribe the matter altogether to chance. 'I'hough 
the persons who cultivate the sciences with such 
astonishing success as to attract the admiration of 
posterity, be always few in all nations and all ages, 
it is impossible but a share of the same spirit and 
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genius must be antecedently diffused throughout 
the people among whom they arise, in order to 
produce^ form, and cultivate, from their earliest 
infancy, tlie taste and judgment of those eminent 
writers. The mass cannot be altogether insipid 
from which such refined spirits are extracted. 
There h- a God vifhhi ns, says Ovid, whohreathefi that 
divine fire hy which we. are animated. Poets in all 
ages have advanced this claim to inspiration. There 
is not, however, any thing supernatural in the case. 
Their fire is not kinalod from heaven. It only runs 
along the oartli, is caught from one breast to 
anothci*, and burns brightest where the materials 
are host prepared and most happily disposed. The 
(jiiestioii, therefore, concerning the rise and progress 
of the, arts and sciences is not altogether a question 
<'oncerning the tast(*, genius, and spirit of a few, 
but concerning those of a whole people, and may 
therefo1*e he accounted for, in some measure, by 
general causes niul judnciples. J grant that a man, 
who should in(ji]ir(‘, why such a })articular poet, as 
Homer, for instance, existed at such a place, in such 
a time, would tlwow Jiiinself headhing into chimera, 
and <'ould lu'ver treat of sucli a subject without a 
multitude* of false snhtiltics and refinements. He 
might as well ])retend to give a reason why such 
particular generals as Fabius and S<apio lived in 
ilome at siicli a time, and why Fahius came into the 
world hefoj’o Seijuo. lor such incidents as these no 
other reason can be given than that of Horace ; — 

Scit. gcuius, naialc c<*uips, qui tcnqiorat astrum, 

■Nntiirai Dons InmnuKo, in<»rlalis in iiimm 

— — — Qiwttlqno cajait, vulhi inntiibilis, albus ot atcr. 

But 1 am persuaded that in many cases good 
reasons might be gi\'en why such a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any 
of its neighbours. At least this is so curious a 
subject, tliat it were a pity to abandon it entirely 
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before we have found whether it be susceptible 
of reasonings and can be reduced to any general 
principles. 

My first observation on this head is, That it i.y 
impossible for the arts and sciences to arise.y at first, 
among any people, unless that people tnijoy the blessing 
of a free government. 

In the first ages of the world, when inoii are as 
yet barbarous and ignorant, they seek no further 
security against mutual violence and injustice than 
the choice of some rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicit confidence, without providing 
any security, by laws or political institutions, 
against the violence and injustice of these rulers. 
If the authority he centred in a single person, and 
if the people, either by conquest or by the ordinary 
course of propagation, incrciise to a great multitude, 
the monarch, finding it impossible, in his own 
person, to execute every office of sovereignty, in 
every place, must delegate his authority to iTifijrior 
magistrates, who preserve peace and order in their 
respective districts. As experience and erlucation 
have not yet refined the judgments of men to any 
considerable d€?gree, the prince, who is liimself 
unrestrained, never tlreams of restraining his min- 
isters, but delegates his fiill authority to every one 
whom he sets over any portion of the people. All 
general laws are attended with inconveniences, wlieii 
applied to particular cases ; and it requires great 
penetration and experience, both to perceive that 
these inconveniences are fewer than what result 
from full discretionary powers in every magistrate, 
and also discern wliat general laws upon the 
whole, attended with fewest inconveniences. This 
is a matter of so great difficulty, that men may 
have made some advances, even in the sublime art? 
of poetry and eloquence, where a rapidity of genius 
ana imagination assists their progress, before they 
have arrived at any great remiement in their 
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municipal laws, where frequent trials and diligent 
observation can alone direct their improvements. 
Jt is not, therefore, to he supj)osed, that a barbarous 
monarch, unrestrained and uiiinstructed, will ever 
become a legislator, or think of restraining his 
Jia^haws in every province, or even his Cadis in 
every village. 'VYe arc told, that the late Csar, 
though actuated with a noble genius, and smit with 
the love and admiration of European arts ; yet 
professed an esteem for the Turkish policy in this 
particular, and apjirovcd of sucli summary decisions 
of causes, as are practised in that barbarous mon- 
arcliy, where the judges are nf»t restrained by any 
metluMls, forms, or laws. Jle did not perceive, how 
contrary such a pra<;tice would liave been to all his 
other endeavours for refining his people. Arbitrary 
power, in all cases, is somewhat oppressive and 
debasing; but it is altogetlier ruinous and intoler- 
able, wlion contracted into a .small compass ; and 
becomes still worse, when the person, viho possesses 
it, knows that the lime of liis authority iwS limited 
and uncertain. Jiahpf fttihjf^rfos tatifianm suns ; viies 
ut. aUmos. He governs the subjects with full 
authority, as if they were his ow'ii ; and ivitli negli- 
gence or tyranny, a.s belonging to another. A 
people, governed after such a manner, are slaves in 
the full and i)ro|>or sense of the w'ord ; and it is 
impossible they can ever a.‘?pirc to any refinements 
of tiLsle or rea.snn. Hiey dare not so much as 
pretend to enjoy the neccs.saries of life in plenty or 
security. 

To expect, tliorefore, that the arts and sciences 
should toke their first ri.se in a monarchy, is to 
expect a cofltradiction. Before these refinements 
liave taken place, the monarch is ignorant and 
uninstnicted ; htuI not having knowledge sufficient 
to make him seasiblo of the necessity of balancing 
his government upon general laws, he delegate 
his full power to all inferior magistrates. This 
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barbarous policy debases the people, and for ever 
prevents all improvements. Were it possible, that, 
before science were known in the world, a monarch 
could possess so much wisdom as to become a 
legislator, and gc'^ern his people by law, not by the 
arbitrary will of tlieir fellow-subjects, it might be 
possible for that species of government to be tiie 
first nursery of arts and sciences. But that sup- 
position seems scarcely to be consistent or rational. 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant state, 
may be supported by as few laws as a barbarous 
monarchy, and may intrust as unlimited an authority 
to its magistrates or judges. But, besides that the 
frequent elections by the people are a considera])l(s 
check upon authority ; it is impossible, but in time, 
the necessity of restraining tlic magistrates, in 
order to preserve liberty, must at last appear, and 
give rise to general laws and statutes. The Homan 
Consuls, for some time, decided all causes, without 
being confined by any positive statutes, till the 
peofue, bearing this yoke with impatiem^e, created 
the decernvirjf, who promulgated the Turiiu^ Tah/e,'< ; 
a body of laws whi(di, though perliaps tliey were 
not equal in bulk to one Eiiglisli act of Parliament, 
were almost the only written rules, wJiicjh regulated 
property and punishment, for some ages, in that 
famous republic. They were, however, sufficient, 
together with the forms of a free government, to 
secure the lives and properties of the citizens ; to 
exempt one man from the dominion of another ; and 
to protect every one against the violerjce or tyranny 
of his fellow'-citizens. In such a situation, the 
sciences may raise their heads and flourish ; but 
never can have being amidst such'® a scone of 
oppression and slavery, as always results from 
barbarous monarchies, where the people alone are 
restrained by the authority of the magistrates, and 
the magistrates are not restrained by any law or 
stattite.^ An unlimited despotism of this nature. 
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while it exists^ effectually puts a stop to all im- 
provements^ and keeps men from attaining that 
knowledge, which is requisite to instruct them in 
the advantages arising from a better police, and 
more moderate authority. 

Here then are the advantages of free states. 
Tlioiigh a republic should be barbarous, it neces- 
sarily, by an infallible operation, gives rise to Irfiw, 
even before mankind have made any considerable 
advances in the other sciences. From law arises 
sec.urity ; IVom security curiosity ; and from curi- 
osity knowledge. 'Ilio latter slops of this progress 
may be more acci<leutal ; but the former are alto- 
gether necessary. A i*epiiblic without laws can 
never have any duration. On the contrary, in a 
monarchical go\ ernnieiit, law arises not necessarily 
from the forms of government. Monarchy, when 
absolute, contains even something repugnant to law. 
Great .wisdom and refl<'ction can alone reconcile 
them. Hut siu;h a d<\grec of wisdom can never be 
expected, before the greater refinements and im- 
provenunts of human reason. I’hese refinements 
require curiosity, security, and law. Tlie Jimt 
growth, therefore, of the arts and scuences, can 
iieviu* he e.xptuded in «lespotic governments.' 

There are other causes, which discourage the rise 
of the refined arts in despotic governments ; though 
I take tlic want of laws, and ilie delegation of full 
powers to every petty magistrate, to he the principal. 
Eloquence ccrtiiinly springs up more naturally in 
popular governments. Emulation, too, in every 
accomplishment, must there be more animated and 

' Acronling^to the nccessarj’^ ])rogres3 of tilings, law must 
precede science. Jn republics, law may precede science, and 
may, arise from the very nature of the government. In 
monarchies, it arises not from the nature of the government, 
and cannot precede science. An absolute prince, that is 
barbarous, renders all his ministervS and magistrates as 
absolute as himself : and there needs no more to prevent, for 
ever, all industry, cariosity, and science. 
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enlivened ; and genius and capacity have a fuller 
scope and career. All these causes render free 
governments the only proper nursery for the arts 
and sciences. 

ITie next observation which I shall make on this 
head is. That nothing is more favourable to the 
rise of politeness and learning, than a number of 
neighbouring and independent states, eonnerted together 
by commerce and policy. The emulation whicli 
naturally arises among those neighbouring states is 
an obvious source of improvement. But what 1 
would chiefly insist on is the stop whu^h such limited 
territories give botli to power and to authority. 

Extended governments, wliere a single person has 
great influence, soon become absolute ; hut small 
ones change naturally into commonwealths. A 
large government is accustomed by degrees to 
tyranny, because each act of violence is at first 
performed upon a part, which, being distant from 
the majority, is not takem notice of, nor excites any 
violent ferment. Besides, a large government, 
though the whole be discontented, may, by a little 
art, be kept in obedience ; while each jiart, ignorant 
of the resolutions of tlie rest, is afraid to begin any 
commotion or insurrection ; not to mention tliat 
there is a superstitious reverence for }>ri rices, wliich 
mankind naturally contract wlien they do not often 
see the sovereign, and when many of them become 
not acquainted with him .so as to perceive his weak- 
nesses. And ;is large skitos can afford a great 
expense in onler to support the jwmp of majesty, 
this is a kind of fascination on men, and naturally 
contributes to the enslaving of them. 

In a small government any act of Oppression is 
immediately known throughout the whole ; the 
murmurs and discontents proceeding from it are 
easily communicated ; and the indignation arises 
the higher, because the subjects are not to appre* 
hend^ in such states, that the distance is very wide 
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between themselves and their sovereign. No 
man,” said the IMncc of Conde, a hero to his 
valet de chambre.'* It is certain that admiration and 
acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards 
any mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even 
Alexander himself that he was not a God. But I 
suppose that such as daily attended him could easily, 
from the numberless weaknesses to which ho was 
subject, have given him many still more convincing 
proofs of his humanity. 

But the divisions into small states are favourable 
to learning, by stop])ing the j)rogress of authority as 
uell a? that of power. Reputation is often as great 
a fiiscination upon men as sovereignty, and is 
equally destructive to the freedom of thought and 
examination. But wliere a number of neighbouring 
states have a grcvit intercourse of arts and com- 
merce, tlieir mutual jealousy keeps them from 
receiviHg too lightly tlie law from each other, in 
matters of taste and of reasoning, and makes them 
examine every work of art with the greatest care 
and accuracy. Tlic contagion of popular opinion 
spreads not so easily from one place to another. It 
readily receives a check in some state or other, 
where it concurs not with the prevailing prejudices. 
And nothing but nature and reason, or at least what 
bears them a strong resemblance, can force its way 
through all obsticles, and unite the most rival 
nations into an esteem and admiration of it. 

Greece was a cluster of little principalities, which 
soon became republics ; and being united both by 
their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 
same language and interest, they entered into the 
closest intercourse of commerce and learning. 'Fhere 
concurred a happy climate, a soil not unfertile, and 
a most harmonioiis and comprehensive language ; so 
that every circumstance among that people seemed 
to fiivour the rise of the arts and sciences. Each 
city produced its several artists and philosophers^ 
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who refused to yield the preference to those of 
the neighbouring republics; their contention and 
debates sharpened the wits of men ; a variety of 
objects was presented to the judgment, while eacli 
challenged the preference to the rest; and the 
sciences^ not being dwarfed by the restraint of 
authority, were enabled to make sucli considerable 
shoots as are even at this time the objects of our 
admiration. After the Roman Clmfitinn or Cntholie 
church had spread itself over the civilized world, and 
had engrossed all the learning of the times, being 
really one large state within itself, and united undei- 
one head, tliis variety of sects immeiliately dis- 
appeared, and the Peripatetic philosophy was alone 
admitted into all the scliools, to the utter depravation 
of every kind of learning. But mankind having 
at length thrown off this yoke, affairs are now re- 
turned nearly to the same situation as before, and 
Europe is at present a copy, at large, of what (Greece 
was formerly a pattern in miniature. IVe have seen 
the advantage of this situation in several instances. 
\Yhat checked the progress of tlie C)artesi.*in philo- 
sophy, to which the Fi*ench nation showed siicl] a 
strong projiensity towards the end of the Lust 
century, but the opposition made to it hy the other 
nations of Europe, who soon discov(»reil the w^eak 
sides of that philosophy ? The severest scrutiny 
which Newton’s theory has undergone proceeded not 
from his own countrymen, but from foreigners ; 
and if it can overcome the ohsUcles which it meets 
with at present in all parts of Europe, it will pro- 
bably go down triumphant to the latest posterity. 
The English are become sensible of the scandalous 
licentiousness of their stage, from tlib example of 
the French decency and morals. The French are 
convinced that their theatre has become somewhat 
effeminate by too much love and gallantry, and 
begin to approve of the more masemino taste of 
some neigl^uring nations. 
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In C’liina, there seems to be a pretty considerable 
stock of politeness and science, which, in the course 
of so many centuries, mi^ht naturally be expected 
to ripen into something* more perfect and finished 
than what has yet arisen from them. But China is 
one vast empire, sj)eakin^ one language, governed by 
one law, and sympathizing in the same manners, 
llie authority of any teacher, sucli as Confucius, 
was projjagated easily from one ccmier of the'einpiro 
to the other. None had courage to resist the 
torrent of popular opinion : and posterity was not 
bold enough to dis])ute what had been universally 
received hy tljeir ancestors, lliis seems to be one 
natural reason wliy tlie sciences have made so slow 
a progress in that might}' empire.' 

If we consider the facci of the globe, Eurojw, of 
all the, four ()arls of the world, is the most hrokea 

^ If askoil Iiow wc can roooiicilc to tlH‘ foregoing 
principles the J)jippiius‘«, riclirs, aiul good j>()licc. of the 
(.'liinest', wlio Iiavc always hecii governed hy a inonarcli, and 
can scarcely form an idea of a free goverinneiit ; 1 would 
answer, that tiiough the C'hincse govemnient be a pure 
iiioiiarehy, it is not. jiroperly pjieakiiig, al>solute. This pro- 
ceeds from a pe<Mjli!irity in llie silnation of that eountry; 
they have no neighbours, except the Tartars, from whom 
they were, in some measure, secured, at least seemed to be 
.secured, by their fann)us wall, and l>v the great superiority 
of their numbers. By this means, military diBci}>line has 
always been murh neglected amongst them : and their 
sijintiing forces are jnerc militia of the W'orst kind, and unlit 
to 8U|)f>resa any general insurrection in countries so cx- 
tremedy populous. The. sw'ord, therefore, may properly Ije 
said to bo always in the liands of the peojdo ; which is 
a suflicient rc^straint upon the inonareh, and ohliges him to 
(ay his mandarins^ or grwemors of provinces, under the 
restraint of genfral Ja>vs, in order to prevent those rebellions 
x^diich we learn from history to have been so frequent and 
dangerous in that govemmcrit. Porhairs a pure monarchy of 
this kind, w'orc it fitt<.d for defence against foreign enemies, 
w'ould be the best of all governments, as having both tlio 
tranquillity attending kingly ]K)wcr, and the moderation and 
liberty of popular assemblies. 
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by seas, rivers, and mountains, and Greece of all 
countries of Eurojie. Hence these regions were 
naturally divided into several distinct governments ; 
and hence the sciences arose in Greece, and Eurojx* 
has been hitherto the most constant Iiabitation of 
them. 

I have sometimes been inclined to think, that 
interruptions in the periods of learning, were they 
not attended with such a destruction of ancient 
books, and the records of history, would be rather 
favourable to the arts and sciences, by breaking 
the progress of authority, and dethroning tlie 
tyrannical usurjM^rs over human reason. In thi.s 
particular, they have the same indiioice as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and societies. 
Consider the blind submission of the ancient 
philosophers to the several masters in each school, 
and you will be convinced, that little goofl could l)o 
expected from a hundred centuries of such a servile 
philosox)hy. PjVcii the Eclectics, who arose about 
the age of Augustus, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessing to choose freely what pleased them from 
every different sect, wore yet, in the main, as 
slavish and dependent as any of their brethren ; 
since they souglit for truth, not in Nature, hut in 
the several schools ; where they .supposed slie nnist 
necessarily be found, thongli not united in a body, 
yet dispersed in parts. Upon the revival of learn- 
ing, those sects of Stoics and Epicureans, Ulatonist-s 
and Pythagoreans, could never regain any credit or 
authority ; and, at the same time, by tlie example 
of their fall, kept men from submitting, with .such 
blind deference, to those new sects, vvliich have 
attempted to gain an ascendant over tnem. 

ITie /AM observation, which I shall form on this 
head, of the rise and progress of the arts and 
sciences, is, TAa/j though the only proper nursery 0/ 
these noble plants be a free state^ yet may they be 
transplanted into any gommmmt ; and that a I'epublio 
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is most favourable to the growth of the sciences, and a 
civilized monarchy to that of the polite arts. 

To balance a large state or society, whether 
monarchical or republican, on general laws, is a 
work of so great difficulty, that no human genius, 
however comprehensive, is able, by the mere dint 
of refisou and reflection, to effect it. The judgments 
of many must unite in this work : experience must 
guide tlieir labour : time must bring it to j}er- 
fectioii : and the feeling of inconveniences must 
correct the mistakes, which they inevitably fall 
into, in their first trials and experiments. Hence 
appears the impossibility that this undeitakiiig 
should he begun and carried on in any monarchy ; 
since siudi a form of governinent, ere civilized, 
knows no oilier secret or jiolicy, than that of 
intrusting unlimited jKiwers to every governor or 
magistrate, and subdividing the people into so 
many classes and orders of slavery. From such a 
situation, no improvement can ever be expected 
in the sciences, in tlie liberal arts, in laws, and 
scarcely in the manual arts and manufactures. 
The same liarharism and ignorance, witli whicli 
the governinoiil commences, is propagated to all 
posterity, and can never come to a period by tlie 
efforts or ingoniiity of such unhappy slaves. 

But though law, the source of all security and 
liappiness, arises late in any government, and is the 
slow product of order and of liberty, it is not pre- 
served with the same difficulty with which it is 
produced ; but when it has once taken root, is a 
liardy plant, which will scarcely ever perish through 
the ill culture of men, or the rigour of the seasons. 
The arts of ifixury, and much more the liberal arts, 
which depend on a refined taste or sentiment, are 
easily lost ; bcca use they are always relished by a 
few only, whose leisure, fortune, and genius, fit 
them for such amusements. But what is profitable 
to every mortal, and in common life, when once 
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discovered, can scarcely fall into oblivion, but by the 
total subversion of society, and by such furious 
inundations of barbarous invaders, as obliterate all 
memory of former arts and civility. Imitation also 
is apt to transport these coarser and more useful arts 
from one climate to another, and to make them pre- 
cede the refined arts in their progress ; though, per- 
haps, they sprang after them in their first rise and 
propagation. From these causes proceed civilized 
monarchies, v/liere the arts of government, first 
invented in free sfcites, are pn?served to the mutual 
advantage and security of sovereign and subject. 

However perfect, tlierefore, the monarchical form 
may appear to some polithdans, it owes all its per- 
fection to tlie republican ; nor is it possible that a 
pure despotism, established among a barbarous 
people, can ever, by its native force and energy, 
refine and polish itself. It must borrow its law's, 
and methods, and institutions, and consequeiitly its 
stability and order, from free governments. 'lliese 
advantages are the sole growth of rejiublics. 'fhe 
extensive desjKJtism of a barbarors monarchy, by 
entering into the detail of the government, as wrll 
as into tlie principal points of a<lniinistratioji, for 
ever prevents all sucli improvements. 

In a civilized inonandiy, the prince alone is 
unrestrained in the exercise of bis authority, ami 
possesses alone a power, wliicli is not bounded by 
any thing but custom, ex;iinple, and tlie sense of bis 
own interest. Every minister or magistrate, however 
eminent, must submit t<i the general laws which 
govern the wlmle .^rariety, and must exert the 
authority delcgyited to liim after tlie manner which 
is prescribed, ''riie people depend on hone but their 
sovereign far the security of tlicir property. He is 
so far removed from them, and is so much exempt 
from private jealousies or interests, that this de- 
pendence is scarcely felt. And thus a species of 
government arises^ to which^ in a high pplitical 
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rant, we may give the name of Tyranny ^ but which, 
by a just and prudent administration, may afford 
tolerable security to the people, and nuiy answer 
most of the ends of political society. 

But tliough in a civilized monarchy, as well as in 
a republic, the people have security for the enjoy- 
ment of their proj)erty, yet in both these forms of 
government, those who possess the supreme authority 
have tlie disposal of many honours and advantages, 
which excite the ambition and avarice of mankind. 
The only difftu-cnce Is, that, in a republic, tiie can- 
didates for office must look downw'ards to gain the 
suffrages of the people ; in a monarchy, tliey must 
turn tlieir attention upwards, to court the good 
graces and favour of tlie great. To be successful in 
the former wav, it is nec4‘ssary for a man to make 
liimsolf nsefiil by his industry, capacity, or know- 
ledge : to be prosperous in the latter way, it is 
requisite tor him to render himself agreenhUt by hia 
wit, complaisance, or civility. A strong genius 
succeeds J»est in republics; a refined taste in mon- 
arcliies. And, consequently, tlie sciences are the 
more natural growth of the one, and the polite arts 
4»f the oilier. 

Not to mention, that inoiiarrliies, receiving their 
chief staliiiity from a sujierstitious reverence to 
priests and princes, have commonly abridged the 
liberty of n-asiming, with regard to religion and 
])olitics, and cons(M|nently inetapliysics and morals. 
All tlieso form the most <M»nsid»n*al)Je branches of 
sedence. Mathematics and natural philosophy, which 
only remain, are not half so valuable. 

Among thg arts of I'onvei-sation, no one pleases 
more than mutual deference or civility, which leads 
IIS to resign our own inclinations to those of our 
<‘Oinpaiiion, and t • curb and conceal that presump- 
tion and arrogance so natural to the human mind, 

A good-natured man, who is well educated, practises 
tliis civility to every mortal, without preineditatioa 
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or interest But in order to render that valuable 
quality general among any people^ it seems necessary 
to assist the natural disposition by some general 
motive. Where power rises upwards from the 
people to the gre.:t, as in all republics, such refine- 
ments of civility are apt to be little practised, since 
the whole state is, by that means, brought near to 
a level, and every member of it is rendered, in a 
great measure, independent of another. Tlie people 
have the advantfige, by the authority of their suf- 
frages ; the great by the superiority of their sbit ion. 
But in a civilized monarchy, there is a long train of 
dependence from the prince to tlic peasant, wliicli 
is not great enough to render property precarious, 
or depress the minds of the people ; but is sufficient 
to beget in every one an inclination to please his 
superiors, and to form himself upon those models 
which are most acceptable to people of condition 
and education. Politeness of manners, tlu*refore, 
arises most naturally in monarchies and courts ; 
and where that flourishes, none of the liberal arts 
will be altogether neglected or do*;piscd. 

The republics in Europe are at present noted for 
want of politeness. The good manvn\'i of a 
civilized in Uolkmd^ is an expression for rusticity 
among the French, llie English, in some degn^e, 
fall under the sixme censure, notwithstmdiiig their 
learning and genius. And if the V'enctians he an 
exception to the rule, they. owe it, perhaps, to their 
communication with the other Italians, most of 
whose governments beget a dependence more than 
sufficient for civilizing their manners. 

It is diflUcult to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics in 
this particular : but I am apt to suspect, that the 
arts of conversation were not brought so near to 
perfection among tliem as the arts of writing and 

* C^cst la politesse d'lin Suisse 
£a HoUande civilise. Bousskav. 
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composition, ^lie scurrility of the ancient orators, 
in many instances, is quite shocking, and exceeds all 
belief. Vanity, too, is often ind a little offensive in 
authors of those ages ; ’ as well as the common 
licentiousness and immodesty of their style. Qid- 
vunque impudinus, adulter, gauen, manu, ventre, pene, 
hona patrin laeeraverat, says Sallust, in one of the 
gravest and imist moral jiassjiges of his history. 
Mam J'uif ante Helenam (.'lotnus, teterr'nnn belli causa, 
is an expression of Horace, in tracing the' origin of 
moral good and evil. Ovid and Lucretius*^ are 
almost as licentious in their slyle as Lord Rochester ; 
th(»iigh the foriner were tine gentlemen and delicate 
writers, and the latter, from the (“orrnptions of that 
court in whicli he lived, seems tr) have thrown off 
all regard to shame and dec<*ncy. thivenal inculcates 
modesty " ith great zeal ; hut sets a \'(uy had ex- 
;nn]de of it, if \\c coiindcr the impudence <»f his 
t»\pressh>ii:.. 

I sliall also he hold to aflirm. that among the 
ancients, there was not much delicacy of breeding, 
or liiat])olite ilefi'rence and respect, which civility 
ohlig(‘S us either to express or counterfeit towards 
th(» ]»ersoiis wiih wliom we converse, (’icero was 
certainly one of the finest genthumui of Ins ago ; 
yet, I must confess, 1 haw freipiently been .shocked 
ivlth the poor figure under which lu* represents his 
frieiul Atticus, in those diah»gucs where he himself 
is introduced as a speaker. 'I'hat learned and 

* It is noodloss to cite C’ieero or Pliny on tins hciul : tiny 
ore tf»o iinieh noted. IJnt one is a little, surprised to find 
Arrian, a very grave, judieious writer, interriij>t the thread 
of his narration of a sudden, to tell his readers that he. 
lilinself is a.s pininent among the Greeks for eloquence, ns 
Alexander was for arms. — Lib, ». 

^ This poet (see. lit* iv. II fin) recommends a very extra- 
onlinary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet 
with in so elegant and philosophical a poem. It seems to 
have been the original of some of Dr. Swift's images. The 
elegant Catullus and Phtedrus fall under the same censure. 
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virtuous lloman^ whose dignity, though lie was only «‘i 
private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one* in 
llome, is there shown in rather a more pitiful liglit 
than Philalethes’s friend in our modern dialogues, 
lie is a humble admirer of tlic orator, pay.s him 
frequent compliments, and receives his instructions, 
with all the deference which a scholar owes to his 
master. Even (’ato is treated in somewhat of a 
cavalier manner in the dialogues De FniiffUtf. 

One o^ the most particular details of a real 
dialogue, which we meet with in antiquity, is related 
by I*olybius ; when Philip king of Macodon, a prince 
of wit and jwirts, met with Titus Flamininus, one of 
the politest of the Romans, as we learn from Plu- 
tarch, accompiinied with ambassadors from .almost 
all the Greek cities. 'Fhe ^Elolian amf>assador very 
abruptly tells the kiinr, tliat he talked like a fool or 
madman (A-iypciv). ‘ ‘ That’s <»vident (says Jiis Majesty), 
even to a blind man which was a raillery on the 
blindness of Ins excellency. Vet all this did m>tpass 
the usual bounds : for the conference w.i.s not dis- 
turbed ; and Flamininus was \ cry well liivcrtcd with 
these strokes of humour. At the end. when Philip 
craved a little time to consult with liis friends, of 
whom he had none pre>enl, the Roman general, 
being desirous also to show' his wit, as the historian 
says, tells him, *• That perhaps the reason why he 
had none of his friends with him, was because he 
ha^l murdered them all;” whicli W'as actually the 
case. This unprovoked piece of rusticity is not 
condemned by the historian ; caused no further 
resentment in Philip than to excite a Sardoniaii 
smile, or what we call a grin ; anil ^ hindered him 
not from renewing the conference next day. Plu- 
tarch, too, mentions this raillery amongst the witty 
and agreeable sayings of Flamininus. 

Cardinal Wolsey apologized for bis famons piece 
of insolence, in saying, Eoo kt kkx mkus, I anti 
my king, by observing, that this expression ^v'as 
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conformable to the iMtin idiom, and that a Roman 
always named himself before the person to whom, 
or of whom, he spake. Yet this seems to have been 
an instance of want of civility amon(j^ that people. 
I'lie ancients made it a rule, tliat the person of the 
greatest dignity should be mentioned first in the 
discourse ; insomuch, that we find the spring of 
a quarrel and jealousy ]»etween the Romans and 
i’hLtolians, to have been a poet’s naming the il^tolians 
before the Romans in celebrating a victory gained 
by their united arms over the Macedojiians. Hi us 
Livia disgusted Tiberius hy placing her own name 
before his in an inscription. 

No advantages, in this world are pure and un- 
mixed. In like manner, as modern jxditeness, 
wliich is naturally so ornameiital, runs often into 
ifiectation and foppery, disguise and insincerity ; so 
t)ie anciojjt simplicity, which is naturally so amiable 
and afit*c(iiig, often degenerates into rusticity and 
abuse, .seurrility and obscenity. 

If tl)e, superiority in politeness should be allowed 
to modern tini(‘s, the modern notions of <jaUantnf, 
the natural ]>rodnco of courts and inonarcliics, will 
probably he assiginMl as llie causes of this refine- 
ment. No one denies this invention to be modern : 
but some of tlm more zealous partisans of the 
ancients have asserted it to he foppish and ridiciilou.s, 
and a reproa(di, rather than a credit, t(» the present 
age. It may here he pr<»per to examine this question. 

Nature has implanted in all JiA ing creatures an 
alFection between the .sexCvS, which, even in the 
fiercest and most rapacious animals, is not merely 
ct)nfined to tjie satisfaction of the bodily appetite, 
but begets a friejidship and mutual sympathy, wdiich 
runs through the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, 
even in those sin cies, where nature limits the in- 
dulgence of this appetite to one season and to one 
object, and forms a kind of marriage or association 
between a single male and female, there is yet a 
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visible complacency and benevolence, vvliicb extends 
further, and mutually softens the affections of the 
sexes towards each other. How mucli more must 
this have place man, where tlie confinement of 
the appetite is not natural, but either is derived 
accidentally from some stron^^ cliarni of love, or 
arises from reflections on duty and convenience ! 
Nothing-, therefore, can proceed less from affectation 
than the passion of gallantry. It is mitkimt in tlie 
highest degree. Art and education, in the most 
elegant courts, make no more alteration on it than 
on all the other laudafde passions. They only turn 
the mind more towards it ; they refine it ; they 
polish it ; and give it a proper grace and expression. 

But gallantry is as grw*rous as it is naturai. I'n 
correct such gross vices as lead us to commit real 
injury on others, is the part of morals, and tln^ 
object of the most ordinary education. Where 
fhaf. is not attended to in some degn^e, nd liuman 
society can subsist. But, in order to render con- 
versation, and the intercourse of minds on^\' 

an«l agreeable, good manners ha\’e fn^en invented, 
and have carried Uie matter somewhat fiirtiu'r. 
Wherever nature has given the mind a propensity 
to any vice, or to any jKission disagreeable to otliei*s, 
refined breeding has tiiiight men to throw the bias 
on the opposite side, and to preserve, in all their 
behaviour, the appearance of sentiments different 
from those to whicli tliey naturally incline. Tims, 
as we are commonly proud and selfish, and apt to 
assume the preference above otliers, a polite man 
learns to behave with deference towards his com- 
panions, and to yield the sujjeriorilycto them in ail 
the common incidents of society, in like maimer, 
wherever a person’s situation may naturally liegef, 
any disagreeable suspicion in him, it is the part of 
good manners to prevent it, by a studied disjday 
of sentiments, directly contrary to those of whicli 
lie is apt to be jealous. Thus, old men know their 
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iiiiivinities, and naturally dread contempt from tlie 
yoiitli : hence well-educated youtli redouble the 
iii'^tances of respect and deference to their elders. 
Strangers and foreigners are without jirotection : 
lienee, in all polite countries, they receive the 
highest civilities, and are entitled to the first place 
in every company. A man is lord in his own 
family ; and his guests are, in a manner, subject to 
his authority : hence, he is always the lowest person 
in the company, attentive to the wants of every one, 
and giving himself all the trouble in order to please, 
which may not betray too visible an affectation, or 
impose too much constniint on his guests.' Gallantry 
is nothing but an iiivMauce of the same generous 
attention. As nature has given wr/n the superiority 
above woman, by eml owing liim witli greater strength 
both of mind and body, it is his jiart to alleviate 
that superiority, as much as possible, by the 
generosity of his heliaviour, and by a studied defer- 
mice an<l com])laisance for all her inclinations and 
opinions. Ilarharous nations display this superiority, 
by reducing tlnu'r females to the most abject slavery ; 
by coniiiiing them, by heating them, hy selling 
them, by killing them. Hut llie male sox, among 
a polite peoph‘, discover their authority in a more 
generous, though not a less evident manner ; by 
4‘ivility, by respect, hy complaisance, and, in a word, 
by gallantry. In good company, you need notask, 
wh(» is Die master of the feast 'fhe man wlio sits 
in the lowest place, and who is ahvaj’s industrious in 
helping every one, is (certainly the j)er.son. We 
must either condemn all such instances of generosity 
as foppish ami affe<d.cd, or admit of gallantry among 
the rest. 'iThe ancient Muscovites wedded their 
wives with a whip, instead of a ring, llie same 

* The fmjucut .apution in ancient authors of that illhred 
puHtem oi! the master of the family’s eating bettor bread, or 
drinking better wine at tabic, tlian he afforded liis guests, is 
but an indifferent mark of the civility of those ages. 
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people^ in their own houses^ took always the pre- 
cedency above foreigners^ even foreign anilmssadors. 
These two instances of their generosity and polite- 
ness are much of a piece. 

Gallantry is not less compatible with wMom and 
prudence y than with nature and geuer(mfy ; and, 
when under proper regulations, contributes more 
than any other invention to the entertainment and 
improxmnent of the youth of ]>()t]i sexes. Among 
every speci.es of animals, nature has founded on the 
love between the sexes their sweetest and best enjoy- 
ment. But the satisfaction of the bodily appetite is 
not alone sufficient to gratify tJie mind ; anrl, even 
^niorig brute creatures, vve find that their play and 
dalliance, and other expressions of fondness, form 
the greatest part of the entertainment. In rational 
beings, we must certainly admit the mind for a con- 
siderable share. W'erc we to rob the feast of all its 
garniture of reason, discourse, sympatliy, friendship, 
and gaiety, what remains would scarttely be worth 
acceptance, in tlie judgment of the truly elegant 
and luxurious. « 

What better scliool for manners than the company 
of virtuous women, where tlbe mutual endeavour to 
please must insensibly polish the mind, wliere the 
example of the female softness ajid modesty must 
communicate itself to their admirers, and where tlie 
delicacy of that sex puts every one, on Ids guard, 
lest he give offence by any breach of decency } ^ 

' I must confess that my own particular choice rather 
leads me to prefer the coinpmiy of a few sclt'ct cornpaniorifS, 
with whom I can calmly and ])cacL‘ablv enjoy the feast of 
reason, and try the justness of every reflection, whotlicr gay 
or seriouB, that may occur to me. *^Uut as such a delightful 
society is not every day to be met with, 1 must think that 
mixed companies without the fair sex, arc the most insipi<l 
entertainment in ilic world, and destitute of gaiety and 
politeness, as much as of sense and reason. Nothing can 
keep them from excessive dulness but hard drinking, a 
remedy worse than the disease. 
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Amon^ the ancients, the character of the fair sex 
was considered as altogether domestic*. ; nor were 
tliey regarded as part of the polite world, or of good 
company. Tliis, perliaps, is the true reason why 
th(i ancients have not left us one piece of pleasantry 
tluit is excellent (unless one may except the Banquet 
of Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Lucian), though 
many of tlieir s<*rious cjompositions are altogether 
inimit'ilile. Horace condemns the coarse railleries 
ami cold jests of i^lautus : hut, though the most 
easy, agreeable, and judicious writer in the world, is 
his own talent for ridicule very striking or refined ? 
'I'liis, tlierefore, is one considerable improvement 
u Iiich the jKdite arts have received from gallantry, 
and from courts where it first arose. ^ 

* The pf>iuk of hmour is a uiodom invention, .as well as 
(fallautn/: aiul by some esteemed equally useful for the. 
fofining of manners : hut how it has contrihuted to that 
<'tFeet, r am at a loss to determine, fonversation among the 
greatest tu^ties, is not eommonly infested with such rudeness 
as can giv<* occasion to duels, even according to the most 
rcilined laws of this fantistie honour ; and ns to the other 
sui.'dJcr inth cerieies, which arc the most offensive, because 
the most ITequent, they can nev'cr be cured by the practice 
of (huilJing. Ihit tliese. notions are not only useless but per- 
nieions, I5y Fej»a rating t)»e iiian of honour from the man of 
virtue, tlie greatest pruibg.ales liave got something to value 
themselves iipcai, and have been able, to keep themselves in 
eountenanco, though guilty of the most shameful and most 
dangerous viee.«. They are dehaucliees, spendthrifts, and 
never pay a farthing they owe ; but they arc nieu of honour, 
and therefore arc to be receivcnl as gentlemen in all 
rom panics. 

There are some of the, parts of modern honour which arc 
the. most essential parts of nu)r{ility, such as fiilelity, the 
observing promises, and bdling truth. These points of 
lionnur Mr. Adjiison had in his eye, when he made Juba say, 
“ Honour’s a sacred tic, the law of kings, 

The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection, 

That aids anJ strengthens virtue, when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not : 

It ought not to bo sported with.” 

These lines are very beautiful ; but 1 am afraid that Mr. 
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Hutto return from this digression , I shajl advance 
it as a fourth observation on tliis subject, of the rise? 
and progress of the «arts and sciences. That wJuni tht^ 
arts and sdenais come to jmfection in any statr^ from 
that moment they naturally^ or ratlu*r necessarily, de- 
cline, and seldom or never revive in that nation where 
they formerly flourished, 

it must be confessed, tliat tins maxim, thoiigli 
conformable to experience, may at first sight be 
esteemed contrary to reason. If the natural genius 
of mankind be the same in all ages* and in almost 
all countries (as seems to be the truth), it must 
very much forward and 4‘ultivate this genius, to be 
possessed of patterns in evi'ry art, whicli may regu- 
late the taste, and fix the objects of imitation. The 
models left ns by the ancients gave birth to all the 
arts about two hundred years ago, and liav<» mightily 
advanced their progress in every country of Kurope. 
Why had they not a like (ilfeet during tlie reign 
of Trajan and his successors, n hen they wer<^ much 
more entire, and were still a«lmired and studied by 
the whole world ? So late as the einperor /Mistinian, 
the Poet, by way of distinction, was understooil, 
among the (Jreeks, to he Horner; among the 
Romans, Virgil. Such admirations still nunained 
for these ilivine geniuses ; thougli no poc't had 
appeared for many centuries, who could justly pre- 
tend to have imitated them. 

A man’s genius is always, in the beginning of life, 
as much unknown to liiinself as to others; anil it 
is only after frequent trials, attended with succes.s, 
that he dares think hira.self equal to tliose under- 
takings, in which those who have succeeded have 
fixed the admiration of mankind. If his own nation 
be already possessed of many models of eloquence, 

Addison has here been guilty of that impropriety of sentiment 
with which he has so justly reprovm other poets. Tlie 
ancients certainly never had any notion of honour as distinct 
from virtue^ 
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he naturally compares his own juvenile exercises 
with these ; and, hemg sensible of the great dispro- 
portion, is discouraged from any further attempts, 
and never aims at a rivalship with those autliors 
whom he so much admires. A noble emulation is 
the source of every excrellence. Admiration and 
modesty naturally extinguish this emulation ; and no 
one is so liable to an excess of admiration and 
modesty as a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greatest cncourager of tlie 
noble arts is praise and glory. A writer is animated 
with new force when he hears the applauses of the 
world for his former productions ; and, being roused 
by smd) a motive, he idten reacdies a j)itch of per- 
fection, which is equally surprising to himself and 
to his readers. Ihit when the ])osts of honour are all 
occupied, his first attempts are but coldly received 
by the public ; being compare<l to productions which 
arc both in tlieinselves more excellent, and have 
already tlu^ iulvantage of an established reputation. 
M'ero iMoliere and ( orneille to bring upon the 
stage at’ present their early productions, which were 
formerly so well received, it would discourage the 
young poets to se(‘ the indillerence and disdain of 
the public. 'Die ignoraiict^ of tlie age ahine could 
have given admission to tb.e /V///cc of Tyre ; but it 
is to that we owe tlie Moor. Had Every Man in hU 
Ifnrnonr been rejeet<'d, we had never seen Vo/pone. 

Perhaps it ina)’ not he for tlie advantage of any 
nation to have the arts inijiorted from their iieigh- 
hoiii*s in too great perfection. 'J'his extinguishes 
emulation, and sinks the ardour of the generous 
youth. So many models of Italian {iainting brought 
to Englaiu^ instead of cxciling our artists, is the 
cause of their small progress in that noble art. 'ilie 
same, perhaps, w,as the case of Home wlien it re- 
ceived the arts from (Jreece. lliat multitude of 
polite productions in the French language, dis- 
persed all over Germany and the North, hinder 
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these nations from cultivating their own language^ 
and keep them still dependent on tlieir neighbours 
for those elegant entertainments. 

It is true^ the ancients had left us models in 
every kind of wHting, which arc highly worthy of 
admiration. But besides that they Avcre written in 
languages known only to the learned ; besides this, 
1 say, the comparison is not so perfe(!t or entire 
between modern wits, and those who lived in so 
remote an age. Had ^Valler been born in Rome, 
during the reign of Tiberius, liis first productions 
had been despised, when compared to the finished 
odes of Horace. But in this Island, tlie superiority 
of the Roman poet diminished nothing from the fame, 
of the Eiiglisli. We esteemed ourselves sufficiently 
happy that our climate and language itould produce 
hut a fhint copy of so excellent an <»rigiiial. 

In short, tl»e arts and sciences, like some plants’, 
require a fresh soil ; and however ri«*h the lapd may 
he, and however you may re(*ruit it by art or care, 
it will never, wdieii once exhausted, produce any 
thing that is perfect or lini.^lied in the kind. 



ESSAV XV 

VUE KPKl'RKAN* 

It is ;i inortifi<*atioTi to tlio vanity of maii^ Uiat 
liis ntirost art and industry van nevor equal the 
meanest of Natnro\s productions, either for beauty 
or valii(». Art is only tlie iindeiMvorknian, and is 
enqdoyed to jrive a fo'.v strokes of embellisbinent to 
tiiosc pieces which come from tliehand of the master. 
Some of the drapery may be of liis drawing, but he 
is not allowed to touch tlie ]>rincipal figure. Art 
may make a suit of clothes, but Nature must produce 
a man. 

lOvcn i!i*those jv'od actions coniinonly denominated 
works of art, wo find that the noblest of the kind 
are beholden for tlieir cliief beauty to tlie force and 
happy iidiueuco of nature. To tlie native enthusiasm 
of the po<'ls we owe wliatever is admirable in their 
productions, 'flie greatest genius, where natnn* at 
any time fails liim (for she is not equal), throws 
aside the lyre, and hopes not, from the rules of art, 
fo reaeli that divine harmony which must proceoil 
from her ins])iratiou alone, flow poor are those 

* ()r. The man of clvfltince and pleamre. The intention of 
tliis'and the thr^^ following J^ssays, is aot so much to explain 
accurately the sentiments of flu* ancient sects of philosophy, 
as to deliver the sentiments of sects that naturally mrm 
themselves in the "world, and entertain tliflforent ideas of 
human life and happiness. 1 have given each of them the 
name of the philosophical sect to which it bears the greatest 
affinity 
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songs where a happy flow of fancy has not furnishe<l 
materials for art to embellish ana refine ! 

But of all the fruitless attempts of art, no one is 
so ridiculous as that which the severe philosopliers 
have undertaken, the producing of an artijiciuf 
and making us he pleased by rules of 
reason and by reflection. Wljy did none of tliem 
claim the reward which Xerxes promised to liim wln> 
should invent a new pleasure r Unless, perhaps, 
they invented so many pleasures for tlieir own us(‘, 
that they despised riclies, and stood in no need of 
any enjoyments which the rewards of that monarch 
could produce tliem. I am apt, indeed, to tliink. 
that they were not willing to furnish the Persian 
court with a new pleasure, by presenting it wit]» 
so new and unusual an (diject of ridicule. Their 
speculations, when confined to theory, and gravely 
delivered in the scliools of (ireece, migitt excite 
admiration in their ignorant pupils; hut Ihe^iUempt- 
ing to reduce sucli principles to pracli(;e would so»>n 
have betrayed tll(^ir absurdity. 

You pretend to make me happv, hy reason afid 
by rules of art. \'(»u must then create me anew ))y 
rules of art, for on my original frame and structm e 
does my happiness depend. Hut you want power 
to effect this, and skill too, I am afrahl ; nor can I 
entertain a less opinion of Xaturci’s wisdom than 
yours ; and let her conduct the macliine which she 
has so wisely framed ; I find that I should only 
spoil it hy tampering. 

To what purpose should T pretend to regulate, 
refine, or invigorate any of those springs or prin- 
ciples which nature has implanted in me.^ Is this 
the road by which 1 must reach happiness? But 
happiness implies ease, coiitcutment, repose, and 
pleasure ; not watchfulness, care, and fatigue. The 
h^ItFof my body consists in the facility with which 
all its operations arc performed. The stomach dige.sts 
the aliments ; the heart circulates the blood \ the 
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In’aiii sepfinitos and refines tlic spirits : and all tins 
M'ithout my ronceriiiiig^ myself* in tin* matter. When 
hy my will alone 1 can stop the blood, as it runs 
Avith impetuosity alonfr its canals, then may I hope 
to chaiii^e the course of my sentiments and passions. 
In \ain should 1 strain my faculties, and endeavour 
io receive ]ileasure from an object which is not litted 
by nature to ail’ei^t my ortrans with delight, 1 may 
^ive mys(‘lf pain by my fruitless endeavours, hut 
'4iall never reacli any pleasure. 

Away then with all those vain pretences of makintr 
oiirseh es happy within our>elve.s, of feasting on our 
own thoueflits, of hein^ salislitMl wltli the consciou*^- 
n(‘.ss of well-iloin^*, and of despisin^r- all assistance* 
ami all suj)]>lies from external objects. This is the 
\ nice of pride, not of nature. And it were well if 
even this pridt* eould .support itself, and eominuni- 
eatt* a real inward pleasure, hoAAever melancholy or 
'^evere. Hut. this im]K)tent pride can do no more 
tliaii rej^ulatc the aatsidr^ and, willi infinite pains 
and attention, compose the Jaiipia^e and counte- 
jiance, 1o a philosophical dipiity, in order to deceive 
llie ij^nnrant vuli^ar. 'Fhe heart, meainvhile, is 
^■inpty of all en joyment, and the mind, unsupported 
hy ils jiroper objects, sinks into the deepest sorrow 
and dejection. Ml-^eralde, but vain mortal ! Thy 
mind he liajipy within ilself ! A\ ith what resources 
)' il endoAved to fdl so immense a void, and snjiply 
I he place of all thy hoiiily senses and faculties.^ 
t an thy head subsist without thy other members? 
hi such a situation, 

Wliat bullish fii^uro iiuist it ni.akcV 

1>^» luitlhuj^ else but sleep ami ake. 

Into such a lotharpfy, or such a melancholy, must 
thy mind be plunged, Avheii deprived of foreign 
occupations and enjoyments. 

Keep mCj therefore, no longer in this violent 
constraint. Confine me not within iny.sclf^ but 
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point out to me those objects and pleasures which 
afford the chief enjoyment. But why do I apply 
to you, proud and ignorant sages, to show me the 
road to happiness? l^t me consult my own pas- 
sions and incliiiUtions. In them must I read the 
dictates of nature, not in your frivolous discourses. 

But see, propitious to my wislies, the <livine, the 
amiable Pw-lvslhk, the supreme love of (ions and 
men, advances towards me. At her aj)proacli my 
heart beats witli genial heat, and every sense and 
every faculty is dissolved in joy, while she pours 
around me all tl)e embellisl)ments of the spring, 
and all the tre»^sllr<^s of the autumn. 1'he melody 
of her voicti charms my ears with the softest music, 
as she invites me to partake of those delicious fruits, 
which, wi1:h a smile that diffuses a glory on the 
heavens and the earth, slie presents fo me. 'J’he 
sportive cupids who attend her, or fan me with 
their odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the 
most fragrant oils, or offer mi'-, their sparkJitig nectar 
ill golden goblets ; <)! for ever let me. spread my 
limbs on this bed of roses, and thus, Ihiis feel the 
delicious moments, with soft and ilowny steps, glide 
along. But cruel chance ! W’liitlier do you lly so 
fast? AYhy do my ardent wishes, and tliat loa»l 
of pbjasures under which you labour, ratlier hasten 
than retiird your unrelenting pace? Nuffer me to 
enjoy this soft repose, after all my fatigms in search 
of happiness. Suffer me to siitiate niysidf with 
these delicacies, after the |Kiins of so long and so 
foolish an abstinence. 

But it will not do. 'I'he rosea have lost their 
hue, the fruit its flavour, and that delicious wine, 
whose fumes so late intoxi<*ated all m^ senses with 
such delight, now solicits in vain the sated |Kilate. 
Pteamre smiles at my languor. She beckons her 
* sister. Virtue y to come to her assistance. The gay, 

- the frolic Virtue y observes the call, and brings along 
the whole troop of my jovial friends. Welcome, 
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tiirice welcome, iny ever dear companions, to these 
shady bowers, and to this luxurious repast. Your 
presence has restored to the rose its hue, and to 
the fruit its flavour. TJic vaixnirs of this sprightly 
nectar now a^ain ply round my heart ; while ytni 
partake of my deh^hts, and discover, in your cheer- 
ful looks, tlie pleasure which you receive from my 
happiness and satisfaction. I'he like do 1 receive 
from yours ; and, encouraged by your joyous pre- 
sence, shall again renew the feast, with which, 
from too much eiijoyment, my senses are well- 
nigh sated, will hi the mind kept not pace wdtli 
the hod}’, nor afforded relief to Jier overburdened 
partner. 

In our clieerfiil discourses, hotter than in tlie 
formal r(*asoniiig of the schools, is true wisdom to 
he found. In our friendly endearments, better 
Ilian in the ludlow dehatt's of statesmen and pre- 
t(Mi(led ]»atrio1s, true virtue display itself. 

I'orgotful of the f>ast, se<‘ure of the future, let us 
Itere enjoy liie pivsent ; and while we yet possess 
a heing^ let us ii*' some good, beyond the power of 
fate or fortune, 'lo-morrow will bring its own 
pleasure^ along with it: or, should it disappoint 
our fond wishes, we shall at least enjoy the pleasure 
of reflecting on the pleasures of t»Mlay. 

Fear not. my friemis, that the liarharous dis- 
sonance of Ihiccluis and of his revellers should 
break in upon tliis entertiiinmeiit, and confound us 
Avith tbeir turhiilcmt ami clamorous pleasures. The 
.-prightly Muses wait around, and, with tlieir charm- 
ing symphony, snflicient to soften tlie Avolves and 
tigers of the savage desert, inspire a soft joy into 
every bosomf I'eace, harmony, and concord, reign 
in this retreat ; nor is the silence ever broken but 
by the musi<* of uir songs, or the cheerful accents- 
of our friendly voices. 

JJnt hark ! the favourite of the Muses, the gentle 
Damon strikes the lyre ; and, while be accompanies 
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its harmonious notes with liis more harnioiiioiis 
soiig*^ he inspires us with the same happy debaucli 
of fancy by which he is himself transported. l e 
happy youth ! ’* he siii^, “ Ve favoured of Heaven ! 
while the wanton spring pours upon you all lier 
bloomiiif^ honours, let not glory seduce you with 
lier delusive blaze, to pass in perils and dangers 
this delicioUvS season, this prime of life. \Yisdoni 
points out to you the road to pleasure : Nature, 
too, beckons you to follow her in that sniootli and 
howery path. Will you shut your ears to tludr 
cornmanuin^ voice? W'ill you hardcui your heart, 
to their soft allurements? Oli, deluded mortals! 
thus to lose your youth, thus t<» throw away so 
invaluable a y)rcseut, to tritie with so perishing 
a blessing. Contemplate well your reconijieiise. 
Consider that glory, which so allures your proud 
liearts, and seduces you with your own praises. It. 
is an echo, a dream, nay the shadow of a dream, 
dissipated by every wind, and h)si by every contrary 
breath of the ignorant and ill-jiulging multitude. 
You fear not that even death its<‘lf shalT ravish it 
from you. Jlut behold ! wjjilc you are yet alive, 
calumny bercfives you of it ; ignorance ]U‘glo(*ts it ; 
nature enjoys it not ; fancy alone, nuiouncing ever\‘ 
pleasure, receives thi.s airy recompense, empty ami 
unstable as herself.” 

ITius the hours pa.s.s unporceived along, and Icvad 
ill their wanton train all the }»leasuves of smise, 
and all the joys of harmony and frieiulsliip. tSrniling 
innocmee closes the procc^ssiou ; and, while she pre- 
seats herself to our ravished eyes, she embellishes 
the whole scene, and renders tlie view of these 
pleasures as transporting after they Iia\ o passed us, 
as when, with laughing countenances, they were 
yet advancing towards us. 

But the sun ha.s sunk below the hori:eon ; and 
darkness, stealing silently upon us, has now buried 
all nature in an universal shade. Rejoice, iny 
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fr'ciids; continue your repast, or change it for soft 
repose. Though absent, your joy or your tran- 
quillity shall still be mine.” But whither do you go ? 
Or what new pfeuKures rail you from our society ? Is 
there aught agreeable without your friends? And ran 
aught p/ease in which we partake not? ‘^Yes, my 
friends, the joy which 1 now seek admits not of 
your ])articipation. Here alone I wish your absence : 
and liere alone can 1 find a siifiicicnt compeiisatioii 
for the loss of your society.” 

But T have not advanced far through the shades 
of tlie tliick wood, which spreads a double night 
around me, ere, methinks, 1 perceive through the 
gloom the cliarrniiig (’adia, the mistress of my 
wishes, wlu) wanders impatient through the grove, 
and, ]>reventing the appointed hour, silently chides 
my tardy sl(‘ps. But the joy which she receives 
from my presence best pleads my excuse, and, dis- 
sipating every anxious and every angry thought, 
leaves room for nought but mutual joy and rapture. 
With what words, my fair one, shall I express mjr 
lenden»i.*'S, or describe the emotions which now 
warm my transported bosom ! ^Yords are too faint 
to describe, iny love; and if, alas ! you feel not the 
same fianie withiii you, in vain shall 1 endeavour 
to convey to you a just conception of it. But your 
every word and every motion .suffice to remove this 
doubt ; and while they express your pa.ssion, serve 
also to inflame juine. How amiable tbi.s solitude, this 
.silence, this darkjjoss ! No objects now importune 
the ravislied S(ml. 71ie thought, the sense, all full of 
iiotbing but our mutual happiness, wholly possess the 
mind, and eoiivcy a plea.sure which deluded mortals 

vainly seek fotf in every other enjoyment. 

But why does your bosom heave with these siglis, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks ? Why dis- 
tract your lieart with such vain anxieties.^ "Why 
so often ask me, Ilovj tong my tore shall yet endure ? 
Alas ! my Cielia, can I resolve this question ? Do 

L 
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/ know how long my life, ahull yet endure? But 
does this also disturb your tender breast ? And is 
the image of our frail mortility for ever present 
with you, to throw a damp on your gayest hours, 
and poison even those joys which love inspires? 
Consider rather, that if life be frail, if youth be 
transitory, we should well employ tJie present 
moment, and lose no i)art of so perishable an 
existence. Yet a little moment, and theae shall be 
no more. We shall be as if we bail never been. 
Not a memory of us be left upon earth ; and even 
the fabulous shades below will not afford us a 
habitation. Our fruitless anxieties, our vain pro- 
jects, our uncertain speculations, shall all be swal- 
lowed up and lost. Our present doubts concerning 
the orimnal cause of all things, must never, alas ! 
be resolved. Tliis alone we may he certain of, that 
if any governing mind j)resi<le, he must be plerisefl 
to see us fulfil tlie ends of emr being, and enjoy 
that pleasure for whicit alone we were ( reatotl. Let 
this reflection give ease to your anxious thoughts ; 
but render not your joys Loo serious, h/ dwelling 
for ever upon it. It i.s sufficient once to he ac- 
quainted with this philosopliy, in order to give an 
unbounded loose to love and jollity, and remove all 
the scruples of a vain superstition : hut while youth 
iiid passion, niy lair one, pnmipt our eager flesires, 
we must find gayer .subjects of disccMir.-e to intermix 
with these amorous caresse-.. 
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Tin: STOIC I 

rnEiiK is tliis obvious and material ditfereiice in the 
eoiiduet of nature, with regard to man and other 
animals, tliat, having endowed the former with a 
sublime eelcstial spirit, and having given him an 
aMinity witli superior beings, sIjo allows not sucli 
noble facuJtios to lie lethargic or idle, but urges 
him by necessity to employ, on every emergence. 
Ills utmost art and haiustrif. Brute creatures have 
many of tlioir necO'^sities supplied by nature, being 
<*lotbed and armed by this beneficent parent of all 
lliings : nid where their own hat nut ry is requisite 
on any o('casion, nature, by implanting instincts, 
''till supplies them with the art, and guides them 
to their good by luw unerring precepts. Butman, 
e\jM>sed naked and indigent to the rude elements, 
ri«es slowly from that lielplcss state by the care 
and vigilance of bis jm rents ; and, having attained 
ids utmost growtJi and perfection, reaches only a 
capacity of subsisting by his own care and vigilance. 
lOvery tiling is sold to skill and labour ; and where 
nature furnishes the materials, they are still rude 
and unfinished, till industry, ever active and intel- 
ligent, refines^thom from their brute state, and fits 
tliem for human use and convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O man ! the beneficence 
of nature ; for she has given thee that intelligence 
which supplies all thy necessities. But let not 

^ Or the man of action and virtue. 
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indolence^ under tlie false appearance of gratitude, 
persuade thee to rest contented with her presents. 
Wouldst thou return to the raw herbag^e for thy 
food, to the open sky for thy covering, and to 
stones and clubs for tliy defence against the ravenous 
animals of the desert? Then return also to thy 
savage manners, to thy timorous superstition, to 
thy brutal ignorance, and sink thyself below tliose 
animals wliose condition thou admircst and wouldst 
so fondly imitate. 

Tliy kind parent, Nature, having given thee art 
and intelligence, lias tilled the Avhole globe with 
materials to employ these talents. Hearken to her 
voice, which so plainly tells thee, that thou, thy- 
self, shouldst also be the object of thy industry, 
and that by art and attention alone thou canst 
acquire that ability which will raist^ thee to thy 
proper station in the universe. Ihdiohl this artisan 
who converts a rude and shapeless stone into a 
noble metal ; and, moulding that metal by Ins 
cunning hands, creates, as it were, by magic, every 
weapon for his defence, and every utensil for his 
convenience. lie has not this skill from nature : 
use and practice liave t;iught it liirn ; and if thou 
wouldst emulate his .succe.-NS, thou must follow his 
laborious footsteps. 

Ilut while thou ambit iomlt/ aspirest to perfecting 
thy bodily powers and faculties, wouldst tliou 7nrtm/t/ 
neglect thy mind, and, from a prejiosterous sloth, 
leave it still rude and uncultivated, as it came from 
the hands of nature? Far be suidi folly and negli- 
gence from every rational being. If nature luis 
been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is 
the more need of art to supply lier defects. If .•^he 
has been generous and liberal, know that she still 
expects industry and application on our part, and 
revenges herself in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The richest genius, like the most 
fertile soil, when uncultivated, shoots up into the 
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rankest Aveeds ; and instead of vines and olives for 
tlie pleasure and use of inaii^ produces, to its slothful 
owner, the most abundant crop of poisons. 

71ie p’cat end of all Iminaii industry, is tlie 
attaiiiineiit of happiness. For this were arts in- 
vented, sciences cultivated, laws ordained, and 
societies modelled, by the most profound w'isdom 
of patriots and legislators. Even the lonely savaj^e, 
wlio lies exposed to the inclemency of the elements 
and the fury of wild h(?asts, forjjets not, for a 
moment, this ^rand object of his hein^. Ig-norant 
as he is of every art of life, he still keeps in view 
the end of all tliose arts, and eagerly seeks for 
felicity amidst that darkness with whit;h he is en- 
vironed. Hut as much as the wildest savag’e is 
iiderior to the polislu‘d citizen, who, under the 
protection of laws, eiij<jys every c*onveniencc whicli 
iinlustry has invented, so much is this citizen him- 
self inferior to the man of virtue, and the true 
philosopher, who eroverns his a])petites, subdues his 
pa'<sioiis, and Ijas learned, from reason, to set a just 
value on ewery pursuit and enjoyment. For is 
tliere an art and apprenticeshij) necessary for every 
other attainnK'nl ? And is tliere n(» art of life, no 
rule, no ]»rece})ls, to direct us in this principal 
concern? f’an no jiarticular pleasure be attained 
without skill ; and can the wliole be regulated, 
without reflection or iiitelligciiee, by the blind 
guidance of appetite and instinct? Sure then no 
inistiikes are ever committed in this affair ; but every 
man, Jmw^ever dissolute and negligent, proceeds in 
the pursuit of happiness with as unerring a motion 
as that w'hich the celestial bodies observe, when, 
conducted by’the hand of the Almighty, they roll 
along the ethereal plains. But if mistakes be often, 
])e inevitably committed, let us register these mis- 
takes ; let us consider their causes ; let us weigh 
their importance ; let us inquire for their remedies. 
\Vlien from this we have fixed all the rules of 
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conduct^ we are philosophers. W'lien we have re- 
duced these rules to practice^ we are sages. 

Like many subordinate artists, employed to form 
the several wheels and springs of a macliiiie, such 
are those who excel in all the particular arts of life. 
He is the master workman who puts those several 
parts together, moves them accortiing to just har- 
mony and proportion, and produces true felicity as 
the result of their conspiring order. 

While thou liast such an allurintr object in view, 
shall that labour and attention, requisite to the 
attainment of tliy eii<l, ever seem l)urdenKonie and 
intolerable.^ Know, that this labour itself is the 
chief ingredient of the felicit)’ to whicli tliou aspirost, 
and that every enjoyment soon ]>econu*s insipid 
and disbisteful, when not acquired by fatigue and 
industry. See the liardy huutor.y rise from th(*ii* 
downy couches, shake, off the slumbers which still 
weigh down their heavy eyelids, and, ere Aurora 
has yet covered the heavens with her flaming 
mantle, hasteii to the forest. I'hey lef^v^' behiml. 
in their own houses, and in the tuMghbouring plains, 
animals of every kind, whose, lies]] furnishes tlte 
most delicious fare, and wliich offer tluunselvos to 
the fatal stroke. Laborious man disilains so easy 
a purchase. He seeks for a ]>rey. w liieli hides itself 
from his search, or Hies freun Jjis pursuit, or defemis 
itself from his violence. Having exerted in tlu^ 
chase every passion of the mind, and every momher 
of the lK)dy, he then linds tlie charms of rey>ose, 
and with joy compares his pleasures to those of his 
engaging labours. 

And can vigorous industry give pleasure to the 
pursuit even of the mo.st worthiest;' prey, which 
frequently esca}>cs our tr)ils? And cannot the same 
industry render the cultivating of our mind, the 
moderating of our passions, the enlightening of our 
reason, an agreeahlo occupation ; while we are 
every day sensible of our progims, and behold our 
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inward features and countenance brigliteniiifaf iri- 
ressaiitly with new charms? Hegin by curing 
yourself of this lethargic indolence; the task is 
not difficult : you need but taste the sweets of 
honest labour. Proceed to learn the just value of 
every pursuit ; long study is not requisite. Com- 
pare, though l)iit for once, the mind to the body, 
virtue to fortune, and glory to pleasure. You will 
then perceive the advantages of industry ; you will 
tlieii be sensible what arc tlie proper objects of your 
industry. 

In vain do you S(?ck repose from beds of roses: 
in vain do you liope for enjoyment from the most 
delicious wines Mid fruits. Your indolence itself 
becomes a fatigue ; j'our pleasure itself creates 
disgust. The mind, uiiexercised, fiids every delight 
insipid and loathsome ; and ere yet the body, full 
nf noxious humours, feels the torment of its multi- 
plied diseases, your nobler part is sensible of the 
invading poison, and s(*eks in vain to relieve its 
anxiely by new jdeasures, wliicli still augment the 
fatal malady. 

I need not tell you, that, by this eager pursuit 
of pl(\asure, jam more and more j'.xpose yourself to 
1‘ortune and accidents, and rivet your affections on 
external objects, wliich ehaiice may, in a moment, 
ravish from you. I sliall sup[>ose that your iiidul- 
aent stars favour you still with the enjoyment of 
your riches and ])ossessions. I prove to you, that, 
even in the midst of your luxurious pleasures, you 
are unhappy ; and that, by too much indulgence, 
you are incapable of enjoying what prosperous 
i'ortinie still allows you to possess. 

But surcl3?4be instability of fortune is a considera- 
( ion not to be overlooked or neglected. Happiness 
<‘annot possibly exist ^vhere there is no security ; 
and security can have no place where fortune has 
any dominion. Though that unstable deity should 
not e.vert licr rage against you, the dre^ of it 
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would still torment you ; would disturb your slum- 
bers, haunt your dreams, and throw a damp on tlie 
jollity of your most delicious banquets. 

The temple of wisdom is seated on a ro(;k^ above 
the rage of the hgliting elements, and inaccessible 
to all the malice of man. Tlje rolling tli under 
breaks below ; and those more terrible instruments 
of human fury reach not to so sublime a height. 
Tlie sage, while he breathes that serene air, looks 
down with pleasure, mixed with comjwissio]!, on tlu‘ 
errors of mistaken mortals, who blindly seek for 
the true path of life, and pursue riclios, nobility, 
honour, or power, for genuine feli(!it.y. 1’be gn*ater 
j)art he beholds disappointed of tlieir foml wislies : 
some lament, that having once possessed the ol»Ject 
of their desires, it is ravished from tluun by tuivioiis 
fortune; and all complain, that even their own 
vows, though granted, cannot givt" thmn hayq»iness, 
or relieve the anxiety of their distracted mimls. 

But does the .s,'ig4» always pros(‘rve liimself in this 
pliilosophical iiidirteronce, and rest cont(*nlefI with 
lamenting the iiiiserie.^ of mankind, witliout evtn* 
employing himself for their relief r Does he coii- 
yt'iiitly indulge tins sev<»re wisdoi?i, Avhich, by 
pretending to elevate him above Iiuman aceidenls, 
does ill reality harden his heart, and render him 
careless of the interCvSts of mankind, and of society.^ 
No ; he knows tliat in tins sullen Apathy neither 
true wisdom nor true happiness can he found, lie 
feels too strongly the charm of tin? social aifections, 
ever to counteract so sweet, so natural, so virtuous 
a propensity. Even when, bathed in tears, lie 
laments the miseries of the Iiuman race, of his 
country, of his friends, and, unable to give succour, 
can only relieve them by compavssion ; he yet n'- 
joices in the generous disposition, and feels a satis- 
faction superior to that of the most indulged sense. 
8o engaging are the sentiments of humanity, that 
they brighten up the very face of sorrow, ami 
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operate like the sun, wliich, sliiniiig on a dusky 
cloud or falling: rain, paints on them the most 
f^lorious colours whicli are to be found in the whole 
circle of nature. 

But it is not here alone that the social virtues 
display their energy. AV'ith whatever ingredients 
you mix them, they are still predominant. As 
sorrow cannot overcome them, so iieitlier can sensual 
pleasure obscure them. I'he joys of lov(‘, liowever 
tumultuous, banish not the teiuier sentiments of 
sympatliy and affection. They even derive tlieir 
cliief influence from tliat geneT’Ous passion : and 
wlien presented alone, afford nothing to the nn- 
liappy mind but lassitude and disgiist. lieliold this 
syu-ightly debauchee, wlio professes a contempt of 
all other pleasures hut those of wine and jollity ; 
separate liim from his companions, like a spark from 
a fire, where before it <‘ontributed to tlie general 
blaze: liis alacrity suddenly extinguislies ; and, 
thougli surrounded with every other means of de- 
liglit, lie loathes the sumptuous banquet, and prefers 
even the most abstracted sturly and syieculation, as 
more agreeable and enlcrlainiiig. 

But the social jiassions in'vcr afford such trans- 
porting ]deasures, or make .s»> glorious an ajipear- 
ance in the eyes liotJi of (ion .‘iiid man, as wlien, 
shaking off eiery earthly mixtnri*, tliey associate 
themselves with t he sentiments <»f virtue, and prompt 
ns to laudable and worthy actions. As harmonious 
colours mutually gi^e and receive a lustre by their 
IViendly union, so do tliese ennobling sentiments of 
the liuman mind. ISee the triumph of nature in 
fKarenbil affection ! "^I'hat selfisli passion, what 
sensual deligyht is a match for it, whether a man 
e.Milts in the prosperity and virtue t)f his offspring, 
or flies to their succour throngli the most threaten- 
ing and tremendous dangers ? 

Proceed still in purifying the generous yiassioiis, 
you will still the more admire it’s shining glories. 
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What charms are there in the liarmony of minds, 
and in a friendship founded on mutual esteem and 
fpratitude ! What satisfaction in relieving the dis- 
tressed, in comforting the afflicted, in raising the 
fallen, and in slopping the career of cruel fortune, 
or of more cruel man, in their insults over the good 
and virtuous ! But what supreme joy in the victories 
over vice as well as misery, when, by virtuous 
example or wise exhortation, our fellow-cpeatures 
are taught to govern their passions, refonn their 
vices, and subdue their worst enemies, which inhabit 
within their own bosoms ! 

But these objects are still too limited for the 
human mind, which, being of (relestial origin, swells 
w’ith the divinest and most enlarged atfections, and, 
carrying its attention iK^yoml kindred and aeejuaint- 
ance, extends its benevolent wishes to the most 
distant posterity. It views liht^rty and laws as the 
^source of human hapj>iness, aiul devotes itself, with 
the utmost alacrity, to tlu^ir guardianship and pro- 
tection. Toils, dangers, death itsedf, carry Llieir 
charms, when we brave them for the puolic^ g*>‘^d, 
and ennoble that being which we generously sa(Tiiice 
for the interests of our <rountry. Happy the man 
whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue, wliaf 
he owes to nature, and to make a uenerous gift of 
what must otherwise he ravisIuMl from him by cruel 
neces.sity. 

Ill the true .sago and patriot are united whatever 
can distinguish human nature, or elevate mortal man 
to a resemblance with the Divinity, softest 

benevolence, the most undaunted resolution, the 
teiiderest sentiments, the most sublime love of vir- 
tue, all the.se animate .successively hi.s transported 
bosom. What .satishiction, wdien he looks witlnn, 
to find the most turbulent passions tuned to just 
harmony and concord, and every jarring sound 
banished from this enchanting music 1 If the 
contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, is so 
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deli^i^htful ; if it ravishes the senses, even when the 
fair fomi is foreign to ns ; w'hat must be the effects 
of moral beauty ? and wliat influence must it have, 
when it embellishes our own mind, and is the result 
of our own reflection and industry? 

Hut wherr. w the reward of virtue? And what 
reeoinpeme has Nature, provided for sueh imjtortant 
sacrifices as those, of iifc and fortuney which we must 
often make, to it? Oli, sons of eai*tli ! Are ye 
ignorant of the value of this celestial mistress? And 
do ye meanly inouire for her portion, when ye 
observe her genuine charms? But know, that 
XatiP'c lias lieen indulgent to human weakness, 
and has not lefi this favourite child naked and un- 
tnidowed. Slu* has provided virtue witli the richest 
<lowry ; but being ctirefiil lest the allurements of in- 
terest should (Migage sueh suitors as were insensible 
of the native worth of s:o divine a beauty, she has 
wisely provided, that this dowry can have no charms 
l>ut in tlie (‘yes of those who are already transported 
with the love of virtin*. (dory is the portion of 
virtue, liK.'! sweet rt'ward of honourable toils, the 
Ipiumpliant (U-own which covers the thoughtful head 
of the disinteresttMl jKitriot, or the dusty brow of 
ihe victorious warrior. Klevated by so sublime a 
j»rize, the man of virtue looks down with contempt 
on all the alliireinents of jdeasure, and all the 
menaces of danger. Death itself loses its terrors, 
when he (considers, that its dominion extends only 
over a part of him, and that, in spite of death and 
time, the rage of the elements, and the endless 
vicissitude of human affairs, he is assured of an 
immortil fame among all the sons of men. 

There sorely is a Being who presides over the 
universe, and wIkj, with infinite wisdom and power, 
has reduced the jarring elements into just order ami 
proportion, i^et the speculative reasoners dispute, 
liow far this beneficent Being extends his care, and 
whether he prolongs our existence beyond the grave. 
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ill order to bestow on virtue its just reward, and 
render it fully triumphant, 'rhc man of morals, 
without deciding any thing on so dubious a subject, 
IS satished with the portion marked out to Inm by 
tlie Supreme Disposer of all things. Gratefully he 
accepts of that further reward j)repared for him : 
but if disappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty 
name ; hut, justly esteeming it his own reward, he 
gratefully acknowledges the hounty of his ('reato:-, 
who, by calling him into oxistence, has thendiy 
afforded him an oj>j)ortunity of once acquiring si> 
iiivaluahle a possession. 



KSSAY XVII 

rJlE PLATONLSTi 

'l o >011)0 philosophers it appears matter of surprise, 
that all iiiankiml, possessing the same nature, Jiiiii 
l»eini:^ endowed with the same faculties, should yet 
♦lirt'er so widely in their pursuits and inclinations, 
and Lliat one should utterly condemn what is fondly 
sought after hy another, 'lb some it appears matter 
of still more surprise, that a man should differ so 
widely from himself at different times ; and, after 
f)ossession, rejecd, with disdain what before was the* 
ohjeet of all his vows and washes. 'Jb me this 
feveri.di* mieertainty and irresolution, in human 
eondu(!t, seems' all o^ether unavoidable; nor can a 
rational soul, made for the contemplation of the 
Supreme Heinjr, and of his -works, ever enjoy tran- 
(piillity or satisfaction, wliile detained in the ignoble 
pursuits of sensual pleasure or popular applause, 
'fhe Divinity is a boundless ocean of bliss and glory: 
human minds are sjualler streams, which, arising 
at first from this ocean, seek still, amid all their 
wanderings, to return to it, and to lose themselves 
in that immensity of pt^rfectiiin. When checked 
in this natural course by vice or folly, they become 
furious and enraged ; and, swelling to a torrent, 
do then spread horror and devastation on the neigh- 
bouring plains. 

Ill vain, by pompous phrase and passionate ex- 
pression, efwdi recommends his owui pursuit, and 
> Or tlie iiiau of contemplation and philotophical dcvotiuiu 
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invites the credulous hearers to an imitation of liis 
life and manners. The heart belies the counte- 
nance^ and sensibly feels, even amid the highest suc- 
cess, the unsatisfactory nature of all those pleasures 
which detain it from its true object. I examine tlu^ 
voluptuous mtin before enjoyment ; I measure tlie 
vehemence of his desire, and the importance of liis 
object ; I find that all his happiness proceeds only 
from that hurry of thought, which takes liim from 
himself, and turns his view from liis guilt and 
misery. I consider him a moment after ; he has 
now enjov'cd the pleasure wdiich he fondly sought 
after. Ine sense of his guilt and misery returns 
upon him with double anguisli : liis mind tormented 
with fear and remorse ; his body depressed with 
disgust and satiety. 

But a more august, at least a more haughty per- 
sonage, presents himself boldly to «)ur censure : 
and, assuming the title of a ])hil()sopher and nuin 
of morals, offers to submit to the most rigid exami- 
nation. lie challenges with a visibh‘, though con- 
cealed imjiatience, our approbation and applause : 
and seems offended, that we should liesitate a 
moment before we break out into admiration of his 
virtue. Seeing this impatience, I hesitate still more: 

I begin to examine the m(»tive.s of Ids see.ining virtue: 
but, behold ! ere 1 can enter upon this inquiry, he 
flings himself from me ; and, addressing his dis- 
course to that crowd of liccdless auditfirs, fondly 
amuses them by his magnificent pretensions. 

(> philosopher ! thy wisdom is vain, and thy 
virtue unprofitable, lliou seekest the ignorant 
applauses of men, not the solid reflections of tliy 
own conscience, or the more solid apj^rohatiou of 
that Being, who, with one regard of liis all-seeing 
eye, penetrates the universe. Thou surely art 
conscious of the hollowness of thy pretended probity ; 
whilst calling thy84df a citizen, a son, a friend, thou 
forgettest thy higher sovereign, thy true father. 
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thy greatest benefactor. '\Ylicre is tlie adoration 
due to infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived ! Where is the gratitude 
^)wing to thy Oeator, who called thee forth from 
nothing, who placed thee in all these relations io 
thy fellow-creatures, and, requiring thee to fulfil 
tlie duty of each relation, forbids thee to neglect 
wliat thou owest to himself, the most perfect being, 
to whom thou art connected by the closest tie ? 

But thou art thyself thy own idol, lliou wor- 
shippest thy iinagiufiry perfections ; or rather, sen- 
sible of thy real imptwfccti(»iis, thou seekest only to 
deceive the world, and to jdease thy fancy, by mul- 
tiplying thy ignorant admirers. I'hus, not content 
with neglecting what is most excellent in the 
univei'se, tliou dcsirest to substitute in his place 
wliat is most vih? and contemptible. 

(consider all the works of men’s hands, all the 
inventions of liumau wit, in wliich thou affectest so 
nice a discernment. I’liou wilt find, that the most 
perfec.l production still ]»r(>ceeds from the most 
[>erfect ihoiight, and tljat it is ajiM> alone which we 
admire, whih^ e bestow our applause on the graces 
of a wclJ-pnjportioiied statue, or the symmetry of a 
noble pile. ’J’he statuary, the architect, come still 
in view, and makes us reflect on the beauty of bis 
art and contrivance, which, from a heap of unformed 
matter, could extract .such expressions and propor- 
tions. "riiis sujicrior beauty of thought and intel- 
ligence tliou thy.self acknowledgest, while thou 
iuvitest us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the 
harmony of affections, the dignity of sentiments, 
and all those graces of a mind which chiefly merit 
our attention But why stoppest thou short ? Seest 
thou nothing further that is valuable.'^ Amid thy 
rapturous applauses of beauty and order, art thou 
still ignorant wliero is to be found the most con- 
summate beauty, the most perfect order ? Compare 
the works of art with those of nature. The one are 
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but imitations of the other ! ITie nearer art aj>- 
proaches to nature^ the more perfect is it esteemed. 
But still how wide are its nearest approaches, and 
what an immense interval may be observcfl between 
them ! Art copies only the outside of nature, leavint*’ 
the inward and more admirable sprint^s and prin~ 
ciples as exceeding her imitation, as beyond hei" 
comprehension. Art copies only the minute pro- 
ductions of nature, despairing* to roacli that grandeur 
and maginficence which are so astonishing in tlu^ 
masterly works of her original. Can we then be my 
blind as not to discover an intelligence and a design 
in the exquisite and most stupendous contrivauro 
of the universe.^ Can we be so stupid as not t«»- 
feel the warmest raptures of worslii[) ami adoration 
upon the contemplation of that intelligent Being, 
so infinitely good aiul wise ? 

The most nerfec^t happiness suredy must arise from 
the contemplation of the most perK'ct ol)j(‘ct. Hut; 
wliat more perfect than heaiity and virtue ? And 
where is beauty to be found eijual to that of the 
universe, or virtue which can he cornparetl to tht*- 
benevolence and justice of the Deity ? If aught catf 
diminish the pleasure of this conlemjdation, it must 
he either the narrowmvss of our fa<Mdl.ies, wliicli 
conceals from us the greatest part of tlu'se beauties 
and perfections, or the shortness of our lives, wliich 
allows not time sulUrient to instruct us in theun. 
But it is our comfort, that if we employ worthily 
the faculties here assigned us, they will ho eri larged 
in another state of existence, so as to render us 
more suitable worshippers of our Maker ; and that 
the task, which can never he linisherl in time, will 
be the business of an eternity. 
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illE SC'EPTiC 

I HAVE lon^ entertained a suspicion witli regard to 
Ihc decisions of pliilosoptiers upon all subjects, and 
found in myself a greater inclination to dispute than 
assent to tlieir conclusions. 'J’berc is one mistake 
fo wJu<;h they seem liable, almost without exceji- 
tion ; they confine too much their principles, and 
iriake no account of that vast variety which nature 
has so much affected in all her operations. When 
a philosopher has once laid hold of a favourite priii- 
<!jple, which perhaps accounts for many natural 
eifccts, licVwtend^ tlu‘. same principle over tlie whole 
creathiii, and reduces to it every phenomenon, 
though hy llu* most violent and absurd reasoning. 
Our own mind being narrow and contracted, we 
cannot extend our conce]>tiou to the variety an<l 
extent of nature, but imagine that she is as much 
hounded in her operations as we arc in our specu- 
lation. 

J3ut if ever this infirmity of philosophers is to be 
suspected on any occasion, it is in their reasonings 
concerning human life, and the methods of attaining 
happiness. In that case they arc led astray, not 
only by the ^rrowiicss of their understandings, but 
by that also of their passions. Almost every one 
has a predominant inclination, to which his other 
desires <and affections submit, and which governs 
him, though perhaps with some intervals, through 
the whole course of his life. It is difficult for him 
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to apprehend, that any thing which appears totally 
indifferent to him can ever give enjoyment to any 
person, or can possess charms which altogether 
escape his observation. His own pursuits are always, 
in his account, the most engaging, the objects of 
his passion the most valuable, and tbe road which 
he pursues the only one that leads to hap])iness. 

But would these prejudiced reaaoners reflect a 
moment, there are many obvious instances and 
arguments sufficient to undeceive them, and make 
them enlarge their maxims and principles. Do they 
not see the vast variety of inclinations and pursuits 
among our species, where eacli man sj»cms fully 
satisfied with liis own course of life, and would 
esteem it the greatest unhappiness to bt» conflned to 
that of his neighbour? Do they not feel in them- 
selves, that wliat pleastis at one time, di>jdeases at 
another, by tlio change of inelination, and that it is 
not in their pinvor, by their utmost efforts, to recall 
that taste or appetite whic.h formerly bi‘wtowe<l 
charms on what now apjH’ars indifl'erent or flis- 
agreeable? What is the rncai.»ing, therefore, of 
those general preferences of the town or country 
life, of a life of action or one of pleasure, f)f retire- 
ment or society ; when, Iw^sides tlie diffenmt inelinn- 
tions of different men, every one\s experiencM? may 
convince him that eaeli of th<;se kinds of life is 
agreeable in its turn, and tliat their variety or their 
judicious mixture chiefly contrilmles to the rendering 
all of them agreeable ? 

But shall this business he allowed to go altogether 
at adventures? and must a man only consult his 
humour and inclination, in order to determine his 
course of life, without employing \hiH reiison to 
inform him what road i.s preferable, arrd leads most 
surely to happiness ? Is there no difference, then, 
between one man’s conduct and another ? 

I answer, there is a great difference. One man, 
following his inclination, in choosing his course of 
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life, may employ much surer means for succeeding 
than another, who is led by his inclination into the 
same course of life, and pursues the same object. 
Arc riches the chief object of your desires ? Acquire 
skill in your profession ; be diligent in the exercise 
of it ; enlarge the circle of your friends and ac- 
(]uaintoiice ; avoid pleasure and expense ; and never 
l)e generous, but with a view of gaining more than 
you could save by frugality. Would you acquire the 
public adeem ? Guard equally against the extremes 
of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that you 
set a value upon yourself, but without despising 
f)t}iors. If you fall into either of the extremes, you 
either provoke mens pride by your insolence, or 
teach tlie.iu to despise you by your timorous sub- 
mission, and by the mean opinion which you seem 
to entertiiin of yourself. 

These, you say, are the maxims of common 
prudence and discretion ; what every parent incul- 
<‘ates on his child, and what every man of sense 
pursues in the course of life which lie has chosen. 
What is it tlicn ypu desire more ? Do you come to 
a philosopher as to a emntimf mnu^ to learn somc- 
tliing hy magic, or wibdicraft, beyond what can he 
known hy coiniiion prudence and discretion ? — 
Yes ; we come to a jdiilosopher to be instructed, 
liow we shall choose our emls, more than the means 
for athiining these ends : we want to know what 
desire we shall gratify, what passion wc shall com- 
ply with, what appetite wc shall indulge. As to 
the rest, we trust to common sense, and the general 
maxims of the world, for our instruction. 

1 am sorry, tlien, 1 liave protended to be a philo- 
sopher; for I find your questions very perplexing, 
and am in danger, if my answer be too rigid and 
severe, of passing for a pedant and scholastic ; if it 
be too easy and free, of being taken for a preacher 
of vice and immorality. However, to satisfy you, 
i shall deliver my opinion upon the matter, and 
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sliall only desire you to esteem it of Jis little roi:- 
sequence as I do myself. By that means you will 
neither think it worthy of your ridicule nor your 
an^^r. 

If we can depend upon any principle which 
we learn from philosophy, this, I think, may he 
considered as certain and undoubted, that thert» is 
nothing, in itself, valuable or despicable, desirable 
or hateful, beautiful or <leformed ; but that these 
attributes arise from tlie particular constitution ami 
fabric of human sentiment and affection. \\'bat 
seems the most delicious food to one animal, appears 
loathsome to anotlier ; what affects tlie feeling of 
one with delight, produces uneasiness in another. 
’Hiis is confessedly tlie case witli reganl to all the 
bodily senses. Hut, if w'e CYainine the matter more 
accurately, we shall find that the same observation 
holds even where the mind concurs with the body, 
and mingles its sentiment with the exterior appetite. 

Desire this iwssioiiate lover to give you a charactw 
of lii.s mistress : ho. will tell you, that he is at a los< 
for words to describe her charms^ and will ask yon 
very seriomsly, if ever you were acquainted with a 
goddes.s or an aiig(d ? If you answer that you never 
were, he will then siiy that it i.'< impossible for you 
to form a conception of such divine beauties a.s those 
which his charmer posscss<‘s ; so complete a shape ; 
such well-proportioned features ; so engaging an 
air ; such sweetnes.s of dispo-sition ; such gaiety of 
humour. You can infer nothing, however, from all 
this discourse, hut that the poor man is in love ; and 
that the general api>etite between the sexc.s, which 
nature has infused into all animals, is in him deter- 
mined to a particular object by some dualities wliich 
give him pleasure. 'Hie same divine'ereature, not 
only to a different animal, but also to a different 
man, appears a mere mortal being, and is beheld 
with the utmost indifference. 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in 
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favour of their oifsiiriiipf. As soon as the helpless 
infant sees the lifrht, though in every other eye it 
appears a despicable and a miserable creature, it is 
regarded by its fond parent with the utmost affection, 
-:uid is preferred to every other object, however j)er- 
fect and accomplished. The passion alone, arising 
from the original structure and formcation of human 
i#aturp, bestows a value on the most insignificant 
objec.t. 

\Ye may push the same observation further, ami 
may conclude that, even when the mind operates 
Jilone, and feeling the sentimejit of blame or appro- 
bation, jwonounces one object deformed and odious, 
anotluT beautiful and amiable ; I say that, even in 
this case, those qualities are not really in the objects, 
}jut belong ejitircly t(» the sentiment of that mind 
which b]ani<\s or [waisos. 1 grant, that it will he 
more difHculL to make this proposition evident, and, 
as it were, paljiahle, to negligent thinkers ; because 
nature is more uniform in the sentiments of the 
mind than in most feelings of ihe Ijody, and pro- 
duces a nearer rcsernhlaiice in the inward than in 
the outward part of human kind. There is some- 
thingapproachiiig to principles in niental tfuste ; and 
<*ritics can reas<»ii ami <lispute more jdaiisihly than 
<<»oks or pe]*fumers. We may observe, however, 
that this uniformity among liuman kind hinders not, 
hut that there is a considerable di\’orsity in the 
sentiments of beauty and worth, and tliat education, 
custom, jjrejudice, caprice, and liunH)nr, frequently 
vary our taste of lliis kind. You will never coii- 
\ incea man, who is not accustomed to Italian music, 
;uul has not an ear to follow its intricacies, that a 
I^cots tune is mot preferable. You have not even 
any single ai(giimeiit beyond your own taste, which 
you can employ in your behalf: and to your an- 
tagonist his particular taste will always appear a 
more convincing argument to the contrary. If you 
lie wise, each of you will allo^v that the other may 
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he ill the right ; and having many other instances of 
tliis diversity of taste^ you will both confess, that 
beauty and worth are merely of a relative nature, 
and consist in an agreeable sentiment, produced l)y 
ail object in a particular mind, according to the 
|>eciiliar structure and constitution of that mind. 

By this diversity of sentiment, observ'ablc in 
human kind, nature has, pcrha])s, intended to make 
us sensible of lier authority, and let us see what 
surprising changes she could produce on the passions 
and desires of mankind, merely by the change of 
their inward fabric, without any alteration on the 
objects. The vulgar may even be ct)nvineed by this 
argument. But men, accustomed to thinking, may 
draw a more convincing, at least a more general 
argument, from the very nature of the subject. 

In the operation of reasoning, the mind does 
nothing but run over its objects, as they are sup- 
posed to stand in reality, witlioiit adding any thing 
to them, or diminishing any tiling from them. If 1 
examine the I’tolemaic and (’oiicrniean systems, I 
endeavour only, hy my iiujuiries, to know the real 
situation of the planets ; that is, in other words, I 
endeavour to give them, in my coiu-eption, the same 
relations that tliey bear towards eafdi other in the 
heavens. To this operation of the mind, therefore, 
there seems to he always a real, thougli often an 
unknown standard, in the nature of things ; nor is 
truth or falsehood variable hy tla^ various appre- 
iiensions of mankind. Though all the human race 
should for ever conclude that the sun movers, ami 
the earth remains at rest, the sun stirs not an inch 
from his place for all these reasonings ; and such 
conclusions are eternally false ami err^^ieous. 

But the case is not the same with tn>a qualities of 
hmnfi/ftl and deformed, desirabh and odioua, as with 
truth and falsehood. In the former case, the miml 
is not content with merely surveying its objects, as 
they stand in themselves : it also feels a sentiment 
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of delight or uneasiness^ approbation or blame^ 
consequent to tliat survey ; and this sentiment 
determines it to affix the epithet heauitjul or de~ 
fomuady desirable or odious. Now, it is evident, that 
this sentiment must depend upon the particular 
fabric or structure of the mind, wdiich enables such 
particular forms to ojierate in sucli a particular 
manner, and j)rodiiccs a sympatliy or conformity 
between the mind and its ohjects. V’ary the 
structure of the mind or inward organs, the senti- 
ment no longer follows, though the form remains 
the same, 'flic sentiment being different from the 
oiqect, and arising from its operation upon the 
organs of the iniiul, an alteration upon the latter 
must vary tlie eliect; nor can tlie same object, 
])reseiited to a mind totally diderent, produce the 
same sentiment. 

This coiudusion every one is apt to draw of him- 
self, witliout much pliilosophy, where the sentiment 
is evidently distinguishable from the object. Who 
is not sensih](i tliat power, and glory, and vengeance, 
are not de sirable of themselves, hut derive all their 
value from the sti ucture of human passions, wdiich 
begets a desire towards sucli particular pursuits.^ 
Blit with regard to beauty, either natural or moral, 
the case is connnonly supposed to he different. The 
agreeable quality is tJiought to lie in the object, not 
in the sentiment ; and that merely because the 
sentiment is not so turbulent and violent as to 
distinguish itsclt^ in an evident manner, from the 
perception of the object. 

But a little reflection suffices to distinguish them. 
A man may know exactly all the circles and ellipses 
of the (.'opernicaii system, and all the irregular 
spirals of tbfi rtolemaic, witliout perceiving that the 
former is more beautiful than the latter. Euclid has 
fully explained every quality of the circle, but has 
not, in any proposition, saici a word of its beauty. 
The reason is evident. Beauty is not a quality of 
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the circle. It lies not in any part of the line, wlioso 
parts are all equally distant from a common centre. 
It is only the effect, which that figure produces 
upon a mind, whose particular fabric or structure 
renders it susceptible of such sentiments. In vain 
would you look for it in the circle, or seek it, eitluM* 
by your senses, or by mathematical reasonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician, wlio took no other [)leasiire 
in reading Virgil, but that of examining i'Kneas’s 
voyage by the map, might |)erfcctly understand the 
meaning of every fjatin word employed hy that 
divine author; and, con*ie(|iiently, might have a 
distinct idea of the whole narration. lie would 
even have a more distinct idea of it, than lliey could 
attain who had not studied so exactly the geography 
of the poem. He knew, therefore, every thing in 
the poem: but he uas ignorant of its beauty, be- 
cause the beauty, properly speaking, lies not in tin* 
poem, but in the sentiment or taste of tlie reader. 
And where a man has no such d<dicacy of temper 
as to make him feel this .sentiment, Ik must he 
ignorant of the beauty, tlioiigli j>o.ssessod of tln‘ 
science and uiulersljiuding of an angel.* 

‘ WftTC 1 not afraid of appearing tix* ]»hllosopIii<\'jl. I 
should remind iriy rea<J«T of lliat faimms doci.riiu*, Mipiw.sjwi 
to be fully proved in modfrn •* I’liat tast<>s and 

colours, and all otlier f?cnsil»l<* (pialitirj*, lio not in t\\o hodic;'. 
but merely in the senses.” The ease is the same willi beaut\' 
and deformity, virtue and vivo, 'riiin dootrinc, however, 
takes off no more from the reality of the latter qualities, 
than from that of the former ; nor Jiced it give any umbrage 
either to critics or moralists. Though tvdonrs were .allowe.i 
to lie only in the eye, would dyers or paiiitcr.s ever be Iosh 
regarded or esteemed ? There is a sufiieieiit uniformity in 
the senses and feelings of mankind, to iKake all these 
qualities the objects of art and reasoning, anri to have tlie 
Neatest influeiico on life and manners. And as it is certain, 
thtit the discovery above meutioned in rmtural philostqdiy, 
makes no alteration on action and conduct, why should a like 
discovery in moral philosophy make any alteration ? 
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'Ilic inference upon tlic whole is, that it is not 
from the value or wortli of the object which any 
person pursues, that we can determine his enjoy- 
ment, hut merely from the passion with which ne 
pursues it, and tlie success which he meets with in 
his jmrsuit. Objects have absolutely no worth or 
value in themselves. I'hey derive their wortli merely 
from the. passion. If th.at be stronfi: and steady, 
and successful, the jw^rson is happy. It cannot 
reasonably be doubted, Imt a little miss^. dressed in 
a new ^own for a danciner-school ball, receives as 
<‘omplete enjoyment as the ^^roatest orator, who 
triumplis in the splendour of his eloquence, wliile 
he governs tlic passions and resolutions of a numer- 
ous assembly. 

All tli(^ difference, therefore, between one man 
and another, with reg’ard to life, consists cither in 
the passion, or in the enjot/nirnf : and these differ- 
<‘n<‘es are sufficient to produce the wide e.xtrcmes of 
Jiappincss and mis<*ry. 

To be happy, the j>asswn must neither he too 
violent. »ior too remits. In the lirst case, the mind 
i'i in a jierpetual liurry and tumult ; in the second, 
it sinks into a (lisairro<*ahle inilolcnce and lethargy. 

I’o be hap}>y, tlie passion must be benign ami 
social, not rough or fierce, llie affections of the 
latter kiml arc not near so agreeable to the feeling 
as those of the former, A\'lu) will compare rancour 
and animosit}', envy and revenge, to friendship, 
benignity, clemency, ami gratitude.^ 

'I’o be happy, the passion must be cheerful and 
gay, not gloomy and melanclioly. A propensity t(» 
hope ami joy is real riches ; one to fear and sorrow, 
real povertv. 

Some pj^sions or inclinations, in the enjoymmt of 
their object, are not so steady or constant as others, 
nor convey sucii durable pleasure ami satisfaction. 
Philosophival devotion, for instance, like the en- 
tJiusiasm of a poet, is the transitory effect of high 
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spirits, fp*eat leisure, a fine ^nius, and a habit of 
study and contemplation : but notwithstanding all 
tliese circumstances, an abstract, invisible object, 
like that wliich natural religion alone presents to 
us, cannot long ivtuate the mind, or be of any 
moment in life. 1 o render the passion of continu- 
ance, we must hnd some method of affecting the 
senses and imagination, and must embrace some 
hUtorhal as well as philosophirnl accciunt of tlie 
Divinity. Popular su]K‘rstitions and observances 
are even found to be of use in this particular. 

Though the tempers of men be very different, yet 
we nmy safely promunuie in general, that a life of 
pleasure cannot siippcwt itself so long as one of 
business, but is mucb more subject to satiety and <Hs- 
gust. The amusements which are the most durable, 
have all a mixture of application and attention in 
them; such as gaming ami Inniting. And in general, 
business and action fill up all the gr oiit \'acaii(;ies in 
buman life. 

Hut where the temper is the ]>est dispo^tMl for 
any the object is often wanting', and in 

this respect, the passions, which {>ursu(i external 
objects, contribute not so iniiclj t(» liappiiiess as 
those which rest in ourselves : since we are neitb.er 
.so certain of attiiniiig sucli objeefs, nor so se<;ure in 
{Kissessing them. A passion for bsirning is prefer- 
able, with regard to happiness, ti> o)ie for riclies. 

S5ome men are possessctl of great strengtli of’ 
mind ; and even when they ]»urs«ie extemnl objects, 
are not much affected by a disappointment, but re- 
new their application and industry witli the greatest 
chcerfalne.ss. Nothing contributes more to happi- 
ness than such a turn of mind. 

According to this short and imperfet^i sketch of 
human life, the happiest di-sposition of mind is the 
inrtuoue ; or, in other words, that which leads to 
action and employment, renders us sensible to the 
social passions, steels the heart agaiiist the assaults 
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of fortune, reduces tlie affections to a just modera- 
tion, makes our own thouglits an entertainment to 
us, and inclines us rather to the pleasures of society 
and conversation tlian to those oftlie senses. This, 
in the mean time, must be obvious to the most care- 
iess reasoncr, tluit all dispositions of mind are not 
alike favourable to happiness, and that one passion 
or humonr may be extremely desirable, while an- 
other is e(|ually disagreeable. And, indeed, all the 
difference lictwecn the conditions of life depends 
upon the mind ; nor is there any one situation of 
affairs, in itself, ])referable to anotlier. Good and 
ill, botli natural and moral, are entirely relath- e to 
Imnian sentiment and affection. Xo man W'ould 
ever he unha]i])y, could lie altm* his feelings. Pro- 
leus-like, he would elude all attacks, by the continual 
aUerations of liis shape and form. 

hut of this resource nature has, in a jyreat measure, 
di'prived ns. fabric and constitution of our 

mind no more depemls on our choii'o, than that of 
our iiody. 'Hie ^renerality of men have not even 
the smaHesl notion that any alteration in this re- 
spect cai. ei er he. desirable. As a stream necessarily 
follous the .‘*ev(*ral inclinations of the ground on 
which it runs, s<» are the ignorant and thoughtless 
]iart of mankind actuated by their natural pro- 
pensities. ISuch arc effeetualJy excIudiHl from all 
pretensions to philosophy, and the medivinv of the 
hhihI, so much boasted, hut even upon the wise 
and thoughtful, nature has a prodigious inlhience ; 
nor is it alway.s in a maifs ])Ower, by the utmost art 
and industry, to corre<*t his temper, and attain that 
virtuous charaeter to which he aspire.s. The empire 
of philosophy extends over a few ; and with regard 
to these, t«f'{), her autliorityis very weak and limited. 
Men may well sensible of the value of virtue, 
and may desire to attain it ; hut it is not always 
ccj’fain that they will be successful in their wishes. 

Whoever considers, without prejudice, the course 
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of human actions^ will find, that mankind arc almost 
entirely guided hy constitution and temper, and 
that general maxims have little influence, hut so far 
iis they affect our taste or sentiment. If a man 
have a lively sense of honour and virtue, with 
moderate passions, his conduct will always he con- 
formable to the rules of morality : or if he depart 
from them, his return will he easy and expeditious. 
On the other hand, where one is horn of so perverse 
a frame of mind, of so callous and insensihle a dis- 
position, as to have no relish for virtue and humanity, 
no sympathy with liis fellow-creatures, no desire oi* 
esteem and applause, such a one must ho allowed 
entirely incurable ; nor is there any remedy in philo- 
sophy. He reaps no satisfaetiou hut from low aiul 
sensual objects, or from tlie in<lulge.nee of malignant 
pis.sions : ho feels no remorse to (‘Ofdrol Ins vicious 
inclinations: he has iu)t (?ven that sense or taste, 
which is requisite to make liiui desire a h(*tt(M’ 
character. For iny part, I k?iow not how I slionld 
address myself to sucli a one, or by what argmneni'- 
1 should endeavour to ndorjii him. Should I tell 
him of the inward satisfaction which results froift 
laudable and humane actions, and delicate plea«>>in* 
of disiiiterestofl love and rriend>hip, the lasting 
enjoyments of a go<jd name and an eslahlished 
charsicter, he might still re,piy, that Ihest^ wen*, 
perhaps, plca.sure.s to .sucli a-^ were su-«*eptil)le of 
them ; but that, for hi*? part, he iinds Iiimself of a 
quite*, different turn and disp»)sition. 1 must repeat 
it, niy philosophy affords no remedy in such a ca'^i^ : 
nor could I do any thing hut lament this person’s 
unhappy condition. Ilul then I ask, If any other 
philosophy can aftbrd a reme<lv ; or if it. he po.s.sihlc’, 
f>y any system, to rendt^r all mankiml) virtuous, 
however perverse may be their natural frame. <d’ 
mind } Experience will soon convince us of the con- 
trary ; anfl I will venture to affirm, that, perhaps, 
tlie chief benefit which results from pliilosophy, 
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arises in an indirect manner, and proceeds more 
from its secret insensible influence, than from its 
immediate application. 

It is certain, that a serious attention to the 
sciences and liberal arts softens and humanizes the 
temper, and clmrishes those flue emotions, in which 
true virtue, and honour consists. It rarely, very 
rarely liaj»])cns, that a man of taste and learning is 
not, at least, an honest man, whatever frailties may 
attend him. 1lie bent of his mind to • speculative 
studies must mortify in him the passions of interest 
and ambition, and must, at the same time, give him 
a greater sensibility of all the decencies and duties 
of life. He f(i?els more fully a moral distinction in 
(•haract(‘ir and manners ; nor is his sense of this 
kiiifl diminislied, hut, on the contrary, it is much 
iiKU'eased, hy s]ieeulatioii, 

Ih*sides such insensible changes upon the temper 
iuid disposition, it is highly probable, that others 
may he ])rodnc(‘d by study ami application. The 
prodigious ell'ects of education may convince us, 
that the mind, is not altogether stubborn and m- 
flexihle, hut will admit of many alterations from- 
it< r)riginal mak<» and .'•tructure. Ud a man j)ropose 
(o himself tlie model of a cliaractcr which he ap- 
proves ; let him be well aiMpiaintcd with those 
fiarticulars in wliich Ids own character deviates- 
from this model : let him keep a eonstiint watch 
over himself, and lieml liis mind, hy a continual 
eifort, from the vices, towards the virtues ; and I 
doubt not hut, in lime, lie will find, in his temper, 
an alteration for the better. 

Habit is another powerful means of reforming 
the mind, and implanting in it good dispositions 
and inclinations. A man, who continues in a 
course of sobi lety and temperance, will hate riot 
and disorder: if he eng:ige in business or study, 
uidolcnce w'ill seem a punishment to him : it 
ho constrain himself to practise bcneflcence and 
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affability^ he will soon abhor all instances of prhlc* 
and violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced 
that the virtuous course of life is preferable ; if 
he have but resolution enough, for some time, to 
impose a violence on himself ; his reformation needs 
not be despaired of. ITie misfortune is, tliat this 
conviction and this resolution never can liave place, 
unless a man be, beforeliand, tolerably virtuous. 

Here then is the chief triumph (»f art and philO' 
sophy: it insensibly refines the temper, and it 
points out to us those dispositions which we should 
endeavour to attain, by a const/int hnut of mind, ami 
by repeated habit. Beyond tliis I cannot acknow- 
ledge it to have great influence ; and I must 
entertain doubts concerning all those exhortations 
and consolations, whicli are. in such votrue among 
S{)eculative reasouers. 

We have already observed, that no objects are, 
in themselves, desirable or odioiN. valuable or 
despicable; but that objects acquire these qualities 
from the particular character and constituiifui of 
the mind which surveys them. 7’o^diminrsli, there- 
fore, or augment any person’s value for an objeci, 
to excite or moderate bis piissions, tiiere are nf> 
direct arguments or reasons, wbich can be (‘mployed. 
with any force or influence, 'Fbe catching of flies, 
like Domitiaii, if it give more j)leasure, is preferable 
to the hunting of wihl beasts, like M illiarn Hufiis, 
or conquering of kingdom.s like Alexander. 

But though the value of every object can he 
determined only by the .sentiment or passion oi* 
every individual, we may observe, that the pavssion, 
in pronouncing its verdict, considers not the objeci. 
simply, as it is in itself, but surveys it with all the 
circumstances which attend it. A man,\ransportcd 
with joy oil account of his pos-sessing a diamond, 
confines not his view tf> the glittering stone before 
him. He also considers its rarity; and thence 
chiefly arises his pleasure and exultation. Here, 
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therefore, a philosopher may step in, and suggest 
particular views, and considerations, and circum- 
stances, which otherwise would have escaped us, 
and by that means lie may either moderate or excite 
any particular passion. 

it may seem unreasonable absolutely to deny the 
authority of jibilosophy in this respect : but it must 
be confessed, that there lies this strong presumption 
against it, that, if these views be natural and 
obvious, tliey would have occurred of themselves 
without tlie assist.nice of philosophy: if they be 
not natural, they never can have any influence on 
the a.‘tections. Thrup are of a very delicate nature, 
and cannot be forcetl or constrained by the utmost 
art or industry. A consideration which we seek 
for on purpose, u bicli we outer into witli difliculty, 
which we cannot retain without care and attention, 
will never produce tliose genuine and durable move- 
ments of pas>ion ubieb arc the result of nature, 
and the const itutiou of the mind. A man may as 
well fu’otend to cure liimself of love, by viewing 
his mistress Ilirough the artificial medium of a 
microscope or pros[K*rl, and beholding there the 
coarseness of tier skin, and monstrous (lisproportioii 
of lier features, as lu»pe to excite or inoflerate any 
passion by the artijiciul arguments of a 8eneca or 
an Epictetus. 'Fhe reimunbraiicc of the natural 
aspect and situation of the object will, in both cases, 
still recur ujiou him. 'Fhe reflections of philosophy 
are too subtile and di>tant to take place in common 
life, or eradicate any alfection. ^'lie air is too line 
to iiroatlic in, whore it is above the winds and 
clouds of the atmosphere. 

Another defect of tliose refined reflections which 
jihilosopb/ suggests to us, is, that commonly they 
cannot diminish or extinguish our vicious passions, 
without diminishing or extinguishing such as are 
virtuous, and rendering the mind totally indifl’erent 
and inactive. They are, for the most part, general. 
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and are applicable to all our affections. In vain d-o 
we hope to direct their iiiflucrice only to one side. 
If by incessant study and meditiition we have; 
rendered them intimate and present to us, they 
will operate thioii^^hout, and spread an universal 
insensibility over the mind. Wlieii we destroy tln^ 
nerves, we extinguisli the sense of pleasure^ together 
with that of {>aiii^ in the human body. 

It will be easy, by one glance of llie eye, to liml 
one or other of tliese defects in most of those 
philosophical reflections, so much celelirated f>ofIi 
in ancient and modern times. Let not the iujurir.< 
or rwlevice of meHy say the philosopliers,* ever dis- 
eompf)se tjon hy anyer or hatred, Would yon he angry 
at the ape for its 7nnliee, or the tiger for its ferocity f 
This refle(;tion leads us into a barl opinion of human 
nature, and must extinguish the social affections. 
It tends also to prevent all remorse for a man's own 
crimes, when he considers that vic(» is as natural 
to mankind as the particular instincts to hrute 
creatures. 

All ills arise from the order of the aniev)’.st\ irhieh 
is absolutely jstrfeet. Would ytm v'),sh to disturb so 
divine an order for the .sake of your men purtieulur 
interest : M'liat if the ills I siilfer arise from malice 
or oppression } Hut the viees and imperfeetnms rf 
men are also eomprehended in the order (f the ujuvrrsr. 

If plagues and oarthquukes break j;ot Ijeaven’s di r igji. 

Wny theu a Bouiii.v or a Catilini; ? 

T^et this lie allowed, and my own vices will Mlst> f»e 
a part of the same order. 

lo one who said that none were hajipy wlio wen^ 
not above opinion^ a »S|iartan replied, 'fhen none are 
happy but knaves and robbers,'^ t 

Man is bom to f/e miserable; and is he sarptnsed 
at any particular misfortune it And can he give way 

* Plut. De Ira cokihenda, 

* Pm:t. Lacon, Apopthey, 
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to fiorrow nnd lamentation upon account of any 
disaster Yes: he very reasonably laments that 
lie should be born to be miserable. Your eoii- 
solati(»n presents a hundred ills for one, of which 
you pretend to ease liiin. 

You should al trays ham before your eyes deaths 
disease^ poverty, blindness, e,rile, calumny, and in- 
famy, as ills v'hich are incident to human nature. Jf 
any one of these, ills fall to your lot, yon will bear it 
fhe, better when you have reckoned upon if. 1 answer, 
if we confine ours(‘l\*es to a ^(*ni*ral and distant 
refleclion on tlie ills of hiiniaii life, that can have 
no efift'ct to pre[)are us for theni. If by close and 
intense meditation we render iliein present and 
intimate to us, that is the true secret for junsoniiif;^ 
all our jdeasurcs, and renderini^ us perpetually 
2 i}i.s(‘rable. 

i’our .sorrow is fruif/css, a'ltd trilf not change the 
course of destiny. \’ery true ; ami for that very 
reason I am sorry, 

(uciTo's con'‘olalion for dt‘afness is .'-omewhat 
cnrions. it</w nanty lanyuayes are thcn\ says lie, 
tdiich yoti do not understand I The Punic, Spanish, 
ftul/ic. Pyypfiau^ etc. With regard to alt these, you. 
arc as if yon were tieaf yet you are iadiffereat about 
Pte tnatter. Is it then so great a ttJsfortuttc to be deaf 
to one tangangc more 'i ^ 

] like better tlu’ repaiiee of Antipater the (.’yre- 
naic, when some women were condoling with liiin 
for bis blindness: What! says he, .l>o goti think 
there, are no pleasures in the dark ! 

Xothing aut be more desfruefire, says Fonleiiclle, 
/<> amtntion, and the passion for conquest, than the 
true system of astronomy. What a poor thing is even 
the whole gtotf. in comparison of the infinite extent of 
nature! 'J'his co!isideralion is evidently too dist^int 
ever to have any effect ; or, if it had any, would 
it not destroy patriidism as well as ambition,^ 'J’lie 

* Tusic. Quvd. lib. V. 

N 
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«»ame ^laiit author adds, witli some reason, tliat 
tJie bright eyes of the ladies are the only objects 
which lose nothing of their lustre or value from 
tlie most extensive views of astronomy^ but stand 
proof against e. ery system. \Voiild philosophers 
advise us to limit our affection to them.^ 

Exile, says Plutarch to a friend in banisliment, 
is no evil : Matlmnatwians tell us that the whole earth 
is hut a point, compared to the heavens. To change 
one*s couiitrg, then, is little more than to irmove from 
one street to another. Man is not a plants rooted to 
a certain spot of earth: all soils and all climates are 
alike suited to him.^ These toj)ics are admiral *le, 
could they fall mily into the liands of h.'inishcd 
persons. Hut what if tliey come also to the know- 
ledge of those who are employed in jmhlir. affair>, 
and destroy all their atliichmenl to tlndr native 
country.^ Or will tliey o[M*raie like tin* qiiackV 
medicine, wliich is equally good for a diahcles and 
a dropsy ? 

It is cerUiin, were a superior being into 

a human body, that tlie whole of Mfe wonl<l to liim 
appear so mean, <M>ntem]»til)ie, and puerile, that he 
never coiihl he induced to take part, in any thing, 
and would scarcidy givo attention to what parses 
around him. To <*.ngage him to stieh a condescen*' 
sion as to play even the part of a Philip with zeal 
and alacrity, would lie much more didicult than to 
constrain the .same Pliilip, after having been a king 
and a conqueror during fifty years, to meml old 
.shoes with pniper care and attention, the occupation 
which Lucian aasigns him in the infernal regions. 
Now, all the same topics of liisdain towards human 
affairs, wdiich could operate on this supposed being, 
occur also to a philosopher; but boihg, in some 
measure, disproportioiicd to huTnan capacity, and 
not being fortified by the experience of any thing 
better, they make not a full impression on him. 

* De Exilio, 
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He sees, but he feels not sufficiently tlieir truth ; 
and is always a sublime philosopher when he needs 
not ; that is, as long as nothing disturbs him, 
or rouses his affections. While others play, he 
wonders at their keenness and ardour ; but he no 
sooner puts in his own stake, than he is commonly 
transported with the same passions that he had 
so mucli condemned while he remained a simple 
specitator. 

There are two considerations chiefly to be met 
witli in liof)ks of philosophy, from which any im- 
portant effect is to he expected, and tliat liecause 
these considerations are drawn from common life, 
and occur upon flic most sii|»erficial view of human 
affairs. M'hen wo reflect on the sliortness and 
uncerfainty of life, liow despicahlo scorn all our 
[uirsuits of happiness ! And even if we would extend 
our concern heyond our life, how frivolous 
ap[)ear our most enlarged and most generous pro- 
jects, when wo consider the incessant changes and 
revolutions of human affairs, by which laws and 
learning, books end governments, are liurried away 
hy time, as hy a rapid stream, and arc lost in the 
immense ocean of matter ! JSuch a reflection cer- 
kiinly tends to mortify all our passions : hut does 
it not thereby counterwork the artifice of nature, 
who has liappily deceived us into an opinion, 
that human life is of some im])ortaiice ? And may 
not such a rcflectiou be cmphiyed with success by 
voluptuous reasoners, in onler to lead us from tlie 
paths of action and virtue, into tlie flowery fields of 
indolence and pleasure ? 

We are iufonned by "riiucydides, that, during 
the famous plague of Athens, wlieu death seemed 
present to every one, a dissolute mirth and gaiety 
prevailed among the |)eople, who exhorted one 
another to make the most of life as long as it en- 
dured. The same observation is made by Boccace, 
with regard to the plague of Florence. A like 
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principle makes soldiers, during war, be morc^ 
addicted to riot and expense, than any other race 
of men.^ Present pleasure is always of iinjprtance ; 
and whatever diminishes the iriiporbincc of all other 
objects, must bestow on it an additional induence 
and value. 

The second philosophical consideration, whicli 
may often have an inihicnce on the affections, is 
derived from a comparison of our own condition 
with the condition of others. This com|Kirison wv 
arc continually making even in coinnion life ; but 
the misfortune is, that we are rather apt to coinparti 
our situation with that of our superiors, than with 
that of our inferiors. A philosopher c(»rrects this 
natural infirmity, by turning liis view to the other 
side, in order to render himself easy in tlie situation 
to which fortune has confined him. rh(‘re are feu 
people who are not susreptihle of consolation 

from this reflection, though, ton very good-natured 
man, the view of human ini-en(‘s .-Imuid ratlu*r 
produce sorrow than comfort, ami athi, to Ins lamen- 
tations for liis own mi'^forliines, a deep compa.s--ii>n 
for those of others. Siich i.s the imperfe<*tii»ii, evtm 
of the best of tlicse idiilosoplncal topics of «H>n- 
solation.*'^ 

* And it is ohaorvabh’j in tliis kirurfiorn, t.ltrU loiii; pc';ji *\ 
by producing sccurit}', has much altiirfil llc'ni in tlii-; 
particular, and has quite reinovnl our oilieerH from tin* 
generous character of their profe.jsion. 

* The Sceptic, perhaps, enrries the nisittf'r tof) far, wlu n 
limits all philosophical topics and rejections to tiicsc two. 
There seem to he others, wduw* truth is undenitthtc, and 
whoso natural tendency is to trancjuillize and soften all tin* 
passions. Philosophy greedily sei/.es these ; studies tliein, 
weighs them, commits them to the memory, and familiarizes 
them to the mind : and their influence on teinpVrs which are 
thoughtful, gentle, and moderate, may he considerable. 
But what is their infinence, you will say, if the temper be 
antecedently disposed aft<;r the same manner as that to 
which they pretend to form it ? They may, at least, fortify 
that temper, and furnish it with views, by which it may 
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I shall conclude tliis subject with observing^ that, 
tliougli virtue be undoubtedly the best choice, when 
it is attainable, yet such is the disorder and con- 
fusion of human affairs, that no perfect or regular 

entertain and nourish itself. Here are a few examples of 
such philosophical retlections. 

1. is it not certain, that every condition has concealed 
ills ? Then why envy aiiyhody ? 

2. Kvery one has know j ills ; and there is a compensation 
throughout. Why not he contented with the present? 

Custom dtyidons the sense both of tlie good and the ill, 
and levels every tiling, 

4. Il-'alth and liinnoiir all. The rest of little eonf-eqiience, 
excejit these he allVcled. 

Ti. How many other good things have I ? Then why be 
vexed for OTUi iil ? 

0. IIow' ninny are linppy ii» the condition of wliich I 
eoniplainV How man\ »‘nvy me? 

7. Kvery gruwi must, he paid for; fi>r(iiiie hy In hour, 
favour hy linttery. Would 1 ke<‘p the price, yet have the 
('onimodity ? 

8. I'ixpeet not too great liripj»Ine'!‘'- in Human nature 

ndinib' it not. 

Ih I'ro’wise nol a Imppines'^ l«»o eomjdicnb’d. But does 
that depend on ir.o ? Vis: Cie tir.>l choice tioes. Jdfe is 
iik(‘ a game ; one m.-iy <’hoo.-c tlic game: ami passion, hy 
•Icgrcos. si'i/c^ the ]iro{KT i»hj{'!'t. 

10. Anticipate by your Iioncs and r.'mey future eoiiSf)!atioiJ, 
which time iio’allihly brings to o\erv aUliction. 

11. 1 desire to bo rich. Wliy ? That I may possess many 
tine objects; iion-es, gardens, equipage, etc. IIow many 
Jimi oljjeels lioe..- nnlure otl'i>r to evory t>ne witliout expense? 
if enjoyed, sutlieiiait. If not: see llie en'eet of «*Mstom or 
of temper, wliieli w'ouhl soon take otf the reli.>.)i of the 
riches. 

12. I desire, fame. Lef this occur : if 1 act well, 1 shall 
have tlio. esteem of all my aeipiaintance.. And what is all 
tlie rest to me ? 

'fbese retlections are so obvious, that it ia a wonder they 
occur not to every man. So convincing, that it ia a womlcr 
they persuade not every man. But, iicrhnjia, they do occur 
to, and persuade most nien, when tliey consider human life 
by a general and calm survey : but where any real, affecting 
incident happens ; when passion is aw'nkened, fancy ^itated, 
example draw’.*?, and counsel urges ; the. philosopher is lost in 
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distribution of happiness and misery is ever in this 
life to be expectea. Not only the goods of fortune^ 
and the endowments of the body (both of which are 
important), not only these advantages, I say, are 
unequally divided between the virtuous and vicious, 
but even the mind itself partakes, in some degree, 
of this disorder; and the most worthy character, 
by the very constitution of the passions, enjoys not 
always the highest felicity. 

^ It is observable, that thougli every bodily i)aiM 
proceeds from some disorder in the j)art or organ, 
yet the pain is not always proportioned to tlie dis- 
order, but is greater or less, according to the greater 
or less sensibility of the part upon which the noxious 
iiumours exert their influence. A tonfluirhe pro- 
duces more violent conv ulsions of p iin than uphthhi^f 
or a dropftp. In like manner, with regartl to the 
economy of the mind, we may ol>scrve, that all vice 
is indeed pernicious ; yet the disturbance or j^air? 
is not measured out by nature with exact jwopoi tion 
to the degrees of vice ; nor is the man of bigliesf 
virtue, even ahstracting from external accidents, 
alw'ays the most happy. A gloomy and nudaneboly 
disposition is certainly, fa onr .svatiturnfs^ a vice or 
im^rfection ; but as it may be antompanied vvitli 
great sense of honour and great integrity, it may 

the man, and he seeks in vain for that pertinasion winch befor«' 
secined so firm and uiialiakeii. What remedy for this incon • 
venience? Assist yourself by a frec|uent perusal of the 
entertaining moralists: have recourse to tlie learning of 
Piatarch, the imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of Cicero, 
the wit of Seneca, the gaiety of Montaigne, the sublimity of 
Shaftesbury. l\Ioral precepts, so couched, strike deep, and 
fortify the mind against the illasionB of passion. Bui trust, 
not altogether to external aid : by habit and study acquire, 
that philosophical temper which both gives force to reflection, 
and hy rendering a great part of your happiness independent) 
takes off the edge from all disorderly imssions, and tran- 
quillizes tlie mind. Despise not tbe^e helps ; but confide not 
too much in them neither ; unless nature has been favourable 
in the temper with which she has endowed yon. 
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be found in very worthy characters, though it is 
sufticient alone to embitter life, and render the 
person affected with it completely miserable. On 
the other hand, a selhsh villain may possess a spring 
and alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of hearty 
which is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded 
much beyond its merit, and wlien attended witli 
good fortune, will compensate for the uneasiness 
and remorse arising from all the other vices. 

1 sliall add, as an observation to the same purpose, 
that, if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it 
may oft(Mi liappcn, that a good quality, whicli he 
possesses along with it, will render him more miser- 
able, tlian if he were completely vicious. A jxjrson 
of such imbecility of temper, as to be easily broken 
by adliction, is more uiiha])])y for being endowed 
witli a gcnenuis and friendly ilisposition, which 
gives him a lively concern for others, and exposes 
him the more to fortune and accidents. A sense 
of slianie, in an imperfect cliaracter, is certainly a 
vi^tul^ ; hut produces great mieavsiness and remorse, 
from which the ahandoned villain is entirely free. 
\ very amorous complexion, wotli a heart incapable 
of fricmlsliip, is hafipior than the same excess in 
love, witli a generosity of temjKT, which transports 
a man beyond himself, ami renders liim a total slave 
to the object of his ])assion. 

In a w ord, human life is more governed by fortune 
than by reason ; is to he regardeil more as a dull 
pastime than a serioUvS occupation ; and is more 
influenced by particular huinonr, than by general 
principles. Shall wc engage ourselves in it with 
{Kission and anxiety It is not w'orthy of so mucli 
concern. Shall w'e. he indift’erent about wdiat hap- 
pens } We lose all the pleasure of the game by our 
phlegm and careles.snes.s. While we are reasoning 
concerning life, life is gone; and death, though 
fterhaps they receive liim differently, yet treats alike 
the fool and the philosopher. To reduce life to 
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exact rule aud method is commonly a painful^ oft a 
fruitless occi^patioii : and is it not also a proof, that 
we overvalue the prize for which we contend ? Even 
to reason so carefully concerning it, and to fix witii 
accuracy its just idea, would be overvaluing it, 
were it not tliat, to !oinc tempers, this occuixitioii 
is one of the most amusing in which life could 
possibly be employed. 



KSSAV XIX 

OF FOLYCiAMY AND DIYOUCJiS 

As n./iTTiMLni nii rnor;iircmont entered into hy 
jiiiitiial eonseni, ami lias for its end the propag'ation 
of the sjn'cies, it is eviilent that it must he suseep- 
tihle of all t]»o variety of eoiidilions which consent 
estahlislu'Sj provided they he not contrary to tliis 
end. 

A man, in conjoining himself to a woman, is 
hound to her accordintr to tlie terms of his en^a^e- 
nient : in hetfotlin;^ children, he is hound, by all tlie 
lies of nature and human’ ty, to provide for their 
suhsistence ,'ind education, AVlieii he has performed 
these two j»arls of duty, no one can reproach him 
witli injustice or injury. And as the terms of his 
cn^a^mnont, as well as the methods of subsisting 
his offspring, may he various, it is mere superstition 
to imagine, that marriage can he entirely uniform, 
and will admit only of one mode or form. Did not 
human laws n’strain the natural liberty of men, 
every particular marriage would he as different as 
contracts or bargains of any other kiml or specie.*?. 

As circum.stances vary, and the laws ])rojK)se 
ditferent advantag(?.s, we find, that, in different 
times and places, they impo.se different conditions 
on this important contract. In Toiiquin, it is usual 
for the sailors, when the ship comCvS into harbour, 
to marry for the season ; and, notwithstanding this 
precarioas engagement, they are assured, it is said, 
of the strictest fidelity to their bed, as well as in 

m 
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the whole management of their affairs^ from those 
temporary spouses. 

I cannot^ at present^ recollect my authorities; 
but 1 have somewhere read^ that the republic of 
Athens^ having lost many of its citizens by war and 
pestilence^ allowed every man to marry two wives, 
in order the sooner to repair the waste w'hich ha<i 
been made by these calamities. The poet Euripides 
happened to be coupled to two noisy vixens, who m 
plagued him with their jealousies and quarrels, that 
he became ever after a professed mjmnn-hatt^^r ; anti 
is the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only 
that ever entertained an aversion to tlie stw. 

In that agreeable romance called the Ilhtrmf oj 
the Semranibiam, where a great many men and a 
few women are supposetl to be shipwrecked on a 
desert coast, tho captain of the troop, in onh'r 
obviate those endless tiuarnds which arose, regu- 
lates their marriages aftiw the following manner : 
He takes a handsome female lo himstdf alont* : 
assigns one to evt?ry couple of iiderior oiheers, and 
to iivc of the lowest rank he gi\'c< one wife in 
common. 

'fhe ancient llritoii'^ liad a sinj’ol.n* kind o{‘ 
marriage, to be mol wifh auimig no fdluw pcojdc. 
Any number of them, lus ten or a do7.en, joined in a 
society together, wliicli was perliap^ requisite f«n- 
mutual defence i/i thc»se barhaioiis times. In order 
to link this society the closer, Hiey look an etjual 
number of wives in common ; and whatever children 
were born, w'ere rcpuioii to belong to all of them, 
and were accordingly provided for by the whoh* 
community. 

Among tlie inferior creatures, nature herself, 
being the .supreme legislator, prescribes all the 
laws which regulate their marriages, and varies 
those laws according to the dilferent circumstances 
of the creature. Where she famishes wdth ease, 
food and defence to the iiew*born animal, the present 
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embrace terminates tlie marria^ ; and the care of 
the offspring is committed entirely to the female. 
Where the food is of more difficiut purchase, the 
marriage continues for one season, till the common 
progeny can provide for itself ; and then the union 
immediately dissolves, and leaves each of the parties 
free to enter into a new en^gement at the ensuing 
season. But nature, having endowed man with 
reason, has not so exactly regulated every article of 
liis marriage contract, but lias left him to adjust 
them, by his own prudence, according to his par- 
ticular circumstances and situation. Municipal laws 
are a su]iply to the wisdom of each individual ; and, 
at the same time, by restraining the natural liberty 
of men, make private interest submit to the interest 
of tlie public. All regulations, therefore, on this 
Jiead, arc cijually lawful and equally conformable to 
the principles of nature ; though they are not all 
equally convenient, or etpially useful to society. 
'Flic laws m.ay allow of polygamy, as among the 
hluHtrm nations ; or of voluntary divorces, as among 
the CJrccks^ and Uoman.s ; or they may confine one 
man to om. womaii during the whole course of their 
lives, as among the modern Kiiropeans. It may 
not be disagroeal»]4‘ to consider tbc advantages and 
<lisadvant;iges wliicli result from each of these 
institutions. 

The advocates for polygamy may recommend it 
as the only elfectual remedy for the disorders of 
love, and the only expedient for freeing men from 
that slavery to the females, which the natural 
violence of oiir passions has imposed upon us. By 
this means alone can wc rcigain our right of 
sovereignty ; and, sating our appetite, reestablish 
tlie authority of reason in our minds, and, of con- 
sequence, our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak sovereign, being unable to support 
himself against the wile.s and intrigues of bis sul^ 
jeets, niust play one faction against another, and 
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become absolate by the mutual jealousy of the 
females. To divide and to govern, is an universal 
maxim; aud^ by neglecting it^ the Europeans 
undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
slavery than the Turks or Persians, who are sub« 
jected indeed to a sovereipi that lies at a distance 
from them, but in their aomestic affairs rule with 
uncontrollable sway.^ 

On the other hand, it may he urged with better 
reason, that this sovereignty of the male is a real 
usurpation, and destroys that nearness of rank, not 
to say equality, which nature has estahlished be- 
tween the sexes. VV’^c arc, by nature, their lovers, 
their friends, their {latroiis: would we willingly 
exchange such endearing ap{)c]lations for the bar- 
barous title of master anil tyrant.^ 

In what capacity shall we gain by this inhuman 
prfjcceding.^ As lovers, or as liushands.^ 'riie hrvr 
is totally atniihilate<i ; and courtship, the most 
agreeable scene in life, can no longer have phn o 
where women have not the free dis|K)sal of them’' 
selves, but are bought and sold, like the meanest 
animal. The hmhnnd is as little a gainc)*, having 
found the admirable secret of extinguishing every 
part of love, except its jealousy. n»se witliout 
its thorn ; hut he must he a fofdisii wretcli indeed, 
that throws away the rose and preserves only the 
thoni.* 

* An honest Turk who phould conn? from his «eragh<>, 
where every one trembles before him, wduIiI be sur()ript d to 
see iSVma in her drawing-room, (uiored by all the beaus and 
pretty fellows about town ; and he would’ certain Iv take. 
for some mighty despotic queen, surrounded by her guard 
of obsequious slaves and eunuchs. 

2 [ would not w'iHingl.y insist upon it as an advantage in our 
Knropmn customs, what was observed by yahomH Kfieiidi^ 
the last Turkhh AmhosvSiulor in France* \Vr Tar says iie, 
are areal gimplftont in comparimn of the Christians ; ire are 
at the expense and trouble of keeping a seraglio^ each in his 
own home; but gou ease yourselves of this burden^ and haoa 
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But the Asiatic manners are as destructive to 
friendship as to love. Jealousy excludes men from 
all intimacies and &miliarities with each other. No 
•one dares bring his friend to his house or table^ lest 
ho bring a lover to his numerous wives. Hence^ all 
over the East, each family is as much separate from 
another, as if they were so many distinct kingdoms. 
No wonder then that Solomon, living like an 
Eastern prince, with his seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines, without one friend, could 
write so pathetically concerning the vanity of the 
world. Had he tried the secret of one wife or 
mistress, a finv friends, and a great many com- 
panions, ho might have found life somewliat more 
agreeable. Destroy love and friendship, what 
remains in the world worth accepting ? 

Tlie bad education of children, especially children 
of condition, is another unavoidable consequence of 
these Eastern institutions. ’Fhose who pass the early 
part of life among slaves, are only qiialiiied to be, 
themselves, slaves and tyrants ; and in every future 
intercourse} either with their inferiors or superiors, 
are apt to forget tlie natural equality of mankind. 
^Vliat attention, too, can it he sujq>osed a parent, 
ivhose seraglio affords him fifty sons, will give to 
instilling principles of morality or science into a 
jirogeny, with whom lie himstdf is scarcely ac- 
^piaintcd, and whom lie loves with so divided an 
iilfeclioii ^ Harhari'iin therefore appears, from reason 
as well as experience, to he the inseparable attendant 
of polygamy. 

'J’o render polygamy more odious, I need not 
riMMHint the frightful effects of jealousy, and the 
j’onstraiut in which it holds the fair sex all over the 

f/our siernijllo hi yoitr f riauh' houses. The known virtue of 
our Hrithh liwHos fr . . them sufficiently from this imputation ; 
and the 7'urk himself, however great a Turk, must own, that 
our free commerce with Iho fair sex, more than any other 
invention, embellishes, enlivens, and polishes society. 
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East. In those countries, men are not allowed to 
have any commerce with the females, not even 
physicians, when sickness may be supposed to have 
extinguished all wanton passions in the bosoms of tlio 
fair, and, at the same time, has rendered them unfit 
objects of desire. Toiirnefort tells us, that when he 
was brought into the Grand Seignior's seraglio as a 
physician, he was not a little surprised, in looking 
along a gallery, to see a great number of naked 
arms standing out from the sides of the room. He 
could not imagine what this could mean, till he was 
told that those arms belonged to bodies Mhicdi he 
must cure, without knowing any more about them 
than what he could learn from the arms. He was 
not allowed to ask a question of tlie patient, or even 
of her attendants, lest he might find it necessary to 
inquire concerning cireumstances wliicli the delicacy 
of tJie seraglio allows not to be re^'calod, Hence 
physicians in tlie East pretend to know all diseases 
from the pulse, as our <juacks in Europe undertake 
to cure a [Kjrson merely from se(*ing his writer. I 
suppose, had Monsitnir 'rournef»*rt b<»en of this 
latter kind, he would not, in ( 'onstantinople. liavt^ 
been allowed by tin* jealous Turk< be /urni-s}j<‘»l 
with materials requisite for exercising bis art. 

In another country, whore polygamy is also 
aliowc<l, they rcJidor thidr wives crijqdes, anti make 
their feet of no use tfi them, in (»rdor to confine 
them to their own liouses. Hut it will perhaps 
appear strange, that, in a European country, jealousy 
can yet be carried to such a height, that it is in- 
decent so rnucli as to supjjose tliat a woman of rank 
can have feet or legs. Witness tlio following story, 
which we liave from very good authority.^ When 
the mother of the late king of Sjwiin was on her 
road towards Madrid, she passed through a little 
town In Spain famous for its manufactory of gloves 
and stockings, 'fhe magistrates of the place thought 

* A/cmiret de la Cour cfBtpagne, par Aladame d'Aunog* 
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they could not better express their joy for the re- 
ception of their new queen, tlian by presenting her 
with a sample of those commodities for which alone 
their town was remarkable, nie major domOy who 
conducted the princess, received the gloves very 
graciously ; but, when the stockings were presented, 
he flung them away with great indignation, and 
severely reprimanded the magistrates for this egre- 
gious piece of indecency. Know, says he, that a 
queen of Spain hais' no legs. The young qUeen, wlio 
at that time understood the language nut imper- 
fectly, and had often been frightened with stories 
of Sj»anish jealousy, imagined that they were to cut 
off her legs, ('pou whicli she f»dl a crying, and 
begged tliein to conduct her back to Gonnany, for 
that slu* never could endure the operation ; and it 
was witli s<un(» difliculty they could appease her. 
Philip 1 is said never in his life to have laughed 
heartily hut at the recital of this siory.^ 

Having r«*i“cted pcdygainy. and matched one man 
with o]u* woman, let us now consider what duration 
we shall assign to their union, and whether we shall 
admit of tho.'^e voluntary divonres which were ciis- 
fouiary among the (.»rceks and lloinans, Tliose who 

Mf a SpauUli lady nmst not h(*. s\n>p(>sod to have legs, 
what iiiiist. he sii|iposed of a lady ? IShc must not l»e 

snpjjosed lo have a heirig at all. Aocordingly, it is cstcenied 
a pieee of rudenoNS and !inl<*eency at Constant} )(oplr, ever to 
make mention of a mail's ■wives hefore hini.^ In JutropCj it 
j.■^ true, fine hrod jieojdc make it also a rnlo never to talk of 
their wives : but the remson is not founded on our jealousy. 

J su{.[josc il is, because we should be apt, w'erc it not for 
this rule, to hccoTiic troublesome to company, by talking too 
niurb of them. 

’fhe. I'rcflitlcnt Monfesquieu has given a different reason for 
this polite maxim. .1/ew, says he, never care to mention thei? 
wires in company, li't they should talk of them hefore people 
that hiow them hettcr than they do themselres. 


* Jlanoires de Marquis d'Argms^ 
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would defend this practice^ may employ the followin>>^ 
reasons. 

How often does disgust and aversion arise after 
marriage, from tlie most trivial accidents, or from 
an incompatibility of humour ; where time, instead 
of curing the wounds proceeding from mutual in- 
juries, festers them every day tlie more, by new 
«|uarrels and reproaches? Let us sc])arate hearts 
whicli were not made to associate togetlier. Either 
of them may, periiaps, find another for which it is 
better fitted. At least, nothing can ])e more cruel 
than to preserve, by violence, an union wliich, at 
first, was made by mutual love, and is lunv, in eficcl, 
dissolved by mutual hatred. 

But the liberty of divorcc*s is not only a cure to 
hatred and domestic cjiiarrels ; it is also an admir- 
able preservative against them, and tlie only secret 
for keeping alive that love which first united the 
married couple. 'I'he heart of man delights in 
liberty: the very image of constraint is grievous 1o 
it. NV'ho.!i you would confine it by violoru'e, to 
what would otlierwise have been its c’,u»ice, the 
inclination imnunliatcly changes, and desire is tunuMl 
ijito aversion. Jf the public interest will n(d alhuv 
us to enjoy in polygajny that rnrirfif which is -<o 
agreeable in love : at least, ileprive us fujt of that 
liberty which is so essentially re([ui>ite. In vain 
you tell me, that f had my choice, of the jiers(»n 
with whom I would c(»njoiii myM'lf. 1 had my 
choice, it is true, of my prison ; hut this is hut a 
small comfort, since it must still 1)0 a prison. 

Such are the arguments which may he urged in 
fiivour of divorces : hut there seem to he these three 
unanswerable objections against them. Wdmt 

must become of the children upon the separation of 
the parents ? Mu.st they be committed to the car<» 
of step-mother, and, instead of the fond attention 
and concern of a parent, feel all the indilFcrence 
or hatred of a stranger, or an enemy? 'Ihe^je 
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inconveniences are sufficiently felt, where nature 
has made the divorce by the doom inevitable to all 
mortals : and shall we seek to ipultiply those in- 
conveniences by multiplying divorces, and putting 
it in tljc power of parents, upon every caprice, to 
render their posterity miserable ? 

>S>ro;7f////, If it be true, on the one hand, that the 
lieart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 
every thing to which it is coniined ; it is also true, 
on the other, that the heart of man naturally sub- 
mits to necessity, and soon loses an inclination, 
wlien there ajipcars an absolute impossibility of 
gratifying it. 'I’hese principles of human nature, 
you will say, arc contradictory : but what is man 
but a heap of contradictions ! Though it is remark- 
able, that where principles arc, after this manner, 
<*ontrary in th(?ir operation, they do not always 
destroy eacli otlier ; hut the one or the other may 
predominate on any f)artic‘ular occasion, according 
as circumsUiices are more <»r less favourable to it. 
h’or instance, love is a restless and impatient pas- 
sion, full (jf caprices and variations : arising in a 
nrioinent from a feature, from an air, from nothing, 
and suddenly extinguishing after tlie same manner. 
Such a passion reijuires liberty above all things ; 
and therefore Kloisa liad reason, when, in order to 
preser\'e this p.ussion, she refused to marry her 
beloved Abelard. 

flow oft, when prosso'.l to marringo, have I uaid, 

Curse oil all laws but th<*so wliicli love 1ms made : 

Taove, free as air, at sight of liuninn tics, 

S])reads hia light wings, and in a moment flics. 

\Uit frirud-ahip is a calm and sedate affection, con- 
ducted by reason and cemented by habit; springing 
from long acquaintance and mutual obligations ; 
wdtbout jealousies fears, and witliout those feverish 
fits of lieat atul cold, which cause such an agreeable 
torment in the amorous passion. So sober an affec- 
tion, therefore, as friendship, rather thrives under 

o 
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constraint^ and never rises to such a heig'ht, as 
when anyfstrong interest or necessity binds two 
persons together, ami gives them some common 
object of pursuit. ‘ We need not, therefore, he 
afraid of drawing the marriage knot, whicli chiefly 
subsists by friendsliip, the closest possible. The 
amity between the persons, where It is solifl and 
sincere, will rather gain by it : and wliere it is 
wavering and uncertain, that is tlie best expedient 
for fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and 
disgusts arc there, which |)eoplc of common pru- 
dence endefivour to forget, when they lie under a 
necessity of passing their lives together ; hut which 
would soon be inflamed into the most deadly hatred, 
were they pursued to the utmost, umler tlu; prosj>ect 
of an easy separation ? 

In the place, U'e must consider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to unite, two peivons so 
closely in all their interests and concerns, as man 
and wife, without iNUidering the union entire and 
total. The least possibility of a separate interest 
must be the source of endless .'luarrels and sus- 
picions. The wife, not s<‘ciire of her establishment, 
will still he driving some sefiarate end or project ; 
and the husband’s selfishness, being accomjianieti 
with more power, may lie still more d.'nigerous. 

Should these reasons against volunlary 
be deemed insufficient, I liope nobody will prebmd 
to refuse the testimony of experienre. At the 

• * Let us consider, then, whether love or friendsliip should 
most predominate in mnrri.'ige, and we sliall hoon th,il<.TndiK; 
whether liberty or constraint be most favourable t<v it. The 
happiest mam^es, to be sure, arc found where love, by long 
acquaintance, is^ consolidated into friendship. >Vhi>cVer 
dreams of ecstasies beyond the honey-moon, is a fool. ICvcu 
romances themselves, with all their liberty of fiction, are 
obliged to drop tbeir lovers the very day of their marriage, 
and find it easier to support the (>assi()u for a dozen of years 
imder coldness, disdain, and (Ufiiculties, than a week under 
possession and securit}-. 
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time when divorces were most frequent amon^ the 
Romans, marriages were most rare ; and Augustus 
was obliged, by penal laws, to force men of fashion 
into the married state ; a circumstance \vhicli is 
s(!arcely to be found in any other age or nation. 
'Hie more ancient laws of Rome, which prohibited 
divorces, are extremely praised by Dionysius Ilali- 
<;arnassu.s. M'^oiiderfui was the harmony, says the 
historian, whicli this inseparable union of interests 
produced between married |)ersons ; wliile each of 
them considered tlie inevihihle necessity by which 
they were linked together, and abandoned all 
prospect of any clioice or esbiblLshment. 

llie exclusion of polygamy and divorces snffi- 
<*iently recommends our pn^sent European ])ractice 
with regard to marriairc. 



KSSAV XX 


OK MMTLK ITY AND IIKFINEMKNT IN 
URniNG 


Fin’k writiiiir, according to Mr. Addison, crniwists of 
sentiments vvtiich are natural, without being obvious. 
'Hiere cannot be a juster and more concise dedniti4)ix 
of fine writing. 

Sentiments, wbi<-b are merelv natural, affect not 
the mind with any fdeasure, am! seem not worthy of 
our attention, 'i'ho pleasantries of a waterman, 
the observations of a pea>anl, the rilKihiry of a 
jK>rtcr or hackney coachman, all o/ these are 
natural and disagreeable. \V hui an insipi<l comedy 
.should we make of the chit-chat of the tea-Lahlc, 
copied faithfully anfl at full lenglh.^ Nothing can 
please |)ersons of histe, hut nature? dra'vn with all 
her graces and ornaments, /a hvlh* imtfrre ; or if w<' 
copy low life, the strokes must he strong and re- 
markable, and must convey a lively image? to the 
mind. The absurd naivete of Sanrfio [\iuxa is repre- 
.sented in such inimitable colours by Cervantes, that 
it entertains as much avS tlie picture of the most 
inagnauimoas hero or the softest lover. 

The case is the sfiine wdtJi orators, philosophers, 
critics, or any author who .speaks in his own person,, 
without introflucing other speakers or actors. If 
his language be not elegant, his observations ntw 
eoramon, his sense .strong and masculine, lie will iri 
vain boast his nature and simplicity. lie may be 
correct ; but he never will be agreeable. ^ It is the 
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unhappiness of such authors, that they are never 
blameu or censured, llie prood fortune of a book, 
an<l tliat of a man, are not the same. "I'lie secret 
deceiving path of life, which Horace talks of, 
fuUenth aemita vitff*, may be the happiest lot of the, 
one ; but it is the greatest misfortune w hich the 
other can jK)ssibly fall into. 

(>n the other hand, ])roductions which are merely 
surprising, without being natural, can never give 
any lasting entertainment to the mind, lo draw 
cliimeras, is not, properly s|M>aking, to copy or 
imitate, 'fbe justness of the representation is lost, 
and the mind is displeased to find a jdirture which 
bears no resemblance to any original. Nor are 
such excessive refinements more agreeable in the 
<*pistolary or philosophic style, than in tlu» e]nc or 
tragic. 'Joo much ornament is a fault in ever}" 
kind of production. (iK'oinniou expressions, 
strong Hashes of wit, ])ointed similes, and epi- 
graminatii^ turns, e>pe<'ially when they reeur too 
frtMjuently. are a disiigureinent, rather than any 
embellishinent of dis<*ourse. As the eye, in sur- 
veying a Ciothic hiiilding, is distraeted by the 
multiplicity of ornaments, and loses the wdiole by 
its minute atUmtiou to the jiarts ; so the mind, in 
perusing a work overstocked with wit, is fatigued 
and disguste<i with the constant endeavour to shine 
anil surprise. 'J'his is the case w here a writer over- 
ahounds in wdt, even though that w it, in itself, should 
Ik", list and agreeable. Hut it commonly happens to 
such writers, that they seek for their favourite 
ornaments, even w here the subject does not all'ord 
them ; and by that means have twenty insipid 
conceits for one thought whiidi is really beautiful. 

'riiere is no object in critical learning more 
copious than this, of the just mixture of simplicity 
and refinement in wTitiiig; and therefore, not to 
w^ander in too large a field, I shall confine myself to 
a few general observations on that head. 
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Firsts I observe. That thoitgh ejccpffses of both kimiff 
are to be avoided, and though a proper niedimn ought 
to be studied in all productions, yet this medium lies 
not in a point, hut admits of a considerable latitude. 
Consider the wide distance, in this respect, between 
Mr. Pope and Lucretius. These seem to lie in the 
two greatest extremes of refinement ami simplicity 
in which a poet can indulge liimsell’, without being 
guilty of any blamahle excess. All this interval 
may be filled with poets wlio may difter from each 
other, but may be equally admirable, each in liis 
peculiar style and manner. (‘orneilJe and ( on* 
greve, who carry their wit ami ndinernent some- 
what further than Mr. Pojh*, (if poets of so difierent 
a kind can be compared together,) and Sophrades 
and Terence, who are. mon* sim])le than Lucretius, 
seem to have gone out of that medium in which the 
most perfect prodmdions are found, and to ho guilty 
of some excess in these oppo<ite characters. < )f all 
the great poets, Virgil ami Itacine, in my opinioij, 
lie nearest the centre, and are the fnrthefrt. rem.oved 
from both the extremities. 

My second obst^rvation on this liead is, That it is 
lyery difficult, if not impossible, to cv plain hy words 
where tfui just medium lies beforot the ern‘sses of 
simplicity and refinement, or to give any rate hy which 
we can know prerisely the bounds between the fault and 
the beauty. A critic may disirourse m»t only very 
judiciously on this heat! without instructing his 
readers, but even without iimlersiamling the matter 
perfectly himself, 'i’liere is not a finer piece of 
criticism than the I dissertation on Pastorals hy 
Fontenclle, in which, hy a number of reflections and 
philosophical reasonings, he endeavours to fix the 
just medium which is suitable to tliat species of 
writing. But let any one read the pastorals of that 
author, and he will be convinced that this judicif>us 
critic, notwithstanding his fine reasonings, bad a 
&lBe taste, and fixe<i the jjoint of perfection mucli 
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noarer the extreme of refinement than pastoral 
])oetry will admit of. The sentiments of his 
5 :hepherds arc better suited to the toilettes of Paris 
than to the forests of Arcadia. But this it is im- 
possible to tliseover from his criticral reasonii\gs. 
Me blames all excessive painting and ornament as 
much as V'irgil could have dnne^ had that great 
poet wrote a dissertatioii on this species of poetry. 
However dift’erent the tastes of men^ their general 
discourse on tliest‘ subjects is commonly the same. 
No criticism can he instructive which descends not 
to parti<‘nlars, and is not full of examples and illus- 
trati«M»s. It is all<t\ve<l <»n all hands^ that beauty, as 
well as virtue, always lies in a medium ; but where 
this medium is placed is a great question, and can 
never he snllicieiilly t‘vplaii!e<i hy general reasonings. 

I sliall dellviM* il, a< a Utird oh^ervation on this 
suhjeet, Thot ur outihf to hr morr on ourgnanl agntuid 
the r tress of jrfionnejtt than that of sun pHcity ; and 
that heeansr thr foeon r c.rcc.s.v is hoik less beautiful, 
and )nore dangerous than the tatter. 

It is ii« <*ertain ruh% lliat wit and passion are 
entirely ijicoinjratihle. Allien the affections are 
moved, there is no ]da<:e for tlie imagination. The 
mind of man heiiiL^ lial.urally liniiled, it is impossible 
iliat all his faculties can operate at once; and the 
more any one predominates, the less room is there 
tor the others 1,t> cx(*rt their vigour. For this reason, 
a greater «h*grce of simplicity is required in all 
compositions where men, and actions, and passions 
are painted, than in such as consist of reflections 
and ohservations. And as the former species of 
writing is the mm e engaging and beautiful, one may 
sfifely, upon this account, give the ])reference to the 
extreme of simplicit)' above that of refinement. 

We may also observe, that those compositions 
which we rea<l tJic oftencst, and which every man of 
Uisto has got by heart, have the recommendation 
of simplicity, and have nothing surprising in the 
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thought^ when divested of that elegance of ex- 
pression^ and harmony of iiuml)ers^ with which it is 
clothed. If the merit of the composition lie in a 
point of wit, it may strike at first ; but the niiiul 
anticipates the thought in the second jwiriisal , an<l is 
no longer affected by it. When I read an epigram 
of Martial, the first line recalls tlie whole ; and I 
have no pleasure in repeJiting to myself what 1 know 
already. But each lino, each word in Catullus has 
its merit, and I am never tired with the perusal of 
him. It is sufficient to run over (’owley once ; but 
Parnell, after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at 
the first. Besides it is with hooks as with woman, 
where a certain plainness of manner and of dre>s is 
more engaging than that glare of paint, and air.s, 
and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, hut reachis 
not the affections. Teretice is a modest and }»as)iful 
l)eauty, to w'hom w(^ grant every thing, h(».<'ause he 
assumes nothing, and wIk)so purity and nature make 
a durable, thougli not a vif)lent impression on u-. 

But refinement, as it is the l»*ss s<» is it 

the more dangrroti,s extreme, ami wiiat are tin* 
aptcst to fall ifito. JSimplicit.y passes for dulness, 
when it i.s not accomj)anied witli great elegance and 
propriety. On the contrary, there is sfunething 
surprising in a hlaz<^» of wit and conceit. Ordinary 
readers are mightily struck witli it, and falsely 
imagine it to ho the most difiirnilt, as well as the 
most excellent w'ayofwriti ng. Seneca abounds with 
figreeable faults, says Quintilian, ahtmtittl 
x'itm ; and for that reason is tin* more dangerou-, 
and the more apt to jK;rvert the taste of the young 
and inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the cxces.s of refinement is now 
more to be guarded against than over ; because it is 
the extreme which men are the most apt to fall into, 
after learning has made some progre^ss, and after 
eminent writers have appeared in every species of 
composition. ITie endeavour to please by novelt)- 
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leads men wide of simplicity and nature, and fills 
tlieir writings with afFectition and conceit, it v/as 
thus the Asiatic eloquence degenerated s(» much 
from tlic Attic. It was thus the age of Claudius 
and Nero became so mucli inferior to that of 
Augustus ill taste and genius. And perliaps there 
ar(», at present, some symptoms of a like degeneracy 
of taste in I'Vance, as well as in Knglaiid. 



KSSAY XXI 

OF NATIONAL CHAILVC TLKS 

Thk vulgar are apt to carry all untumnJ rhnrnrfrrs 
to extremes ; aiul, liaviiig oiieo estaljislicd it ns a 
principle that any people are kiuu i^h. or cowardly, 
or ignorant, they will admit of no exception, hiit 
comprehend every individual un«ler the same cc!j- 
surc. Men of seiis<* condemn thest» nndistinguishing 
judgments ; thougli, at tlie sann* time, they allow 
that each nation has a peculiar set of inanncTs, and 
that some particular <{ualitics are ruore frequently 
to be met witli ani(»ng one people than among tlieiV 
neighbours, llie common jK*(»pie in Swit/Audaud 
have probably more Iioin‘sty than tJjose of the saine 
rank in Ireland ; and every prudent man will, from 
that circumstance alone, make a dilFerence in th<^ 
trust which he re])o*;es in each. We Iiave reason 
to expect greater wit ajul gaiety in a Frenclnnan 
than m a Spaniard, though Cervantes was horn in 
Spain. An Englishman will naturally he supposed 
to have more knowledge tJian a Dane, though 1 ycho 
Brahe was a native of Denmark. 

Different reasons are assigned for these national 
characters; while some account for them from moral, 
others from physical cause.?. By moral causes, I 
mean all circumstances which are fitted to work on 
the mind as motives or reasons, and which render 
a peculiar set of maniici’s habitual to us. <.)f 
this kind are, the nature of the government, the 
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revolutions of piiWic affairs, tlie plenty or penury iii 
wliich the people live, the situation of the nation 
with regard to its neighbours, and such like circuni- 
st^nices. Jiy physical causes, I mean those qualities 
of the air and climate whicli arc supposed to work 
insensibly on the temper, by alterin;^ the tone and 
habit of the. body, and pving a particular com- 
ple\i<ni, wliich, though reflection and reason may 
scunetiincs overcome it, will yet prevail among the 
generality of mankind, and have an influence on 
Ibeir manners. 

'riiat tlie character of a nation will much depend 
on causes, must be evident to the most siiper- 

ticial observer ; since a nation is nothing but a 
<‘oIlectioM of individuals, and the manners of indi- 
viduals an* frequently determined liy these causes. 
As j)overty ami bard labour <lebase the minds of 
the common j»eople, and render tbem unfit for any 
•cieiice and ingeniou.s profession, so, wliore Jiiiy 
govo'Pnient becomes very oppres>ivc to all its sub- 
Ji‘cts, it must liave a proportumal effect on their 
temper and genius, and iinist b.'niis]i all the liberal 
arts from among them. 

Tlicr same ]irinciple of moral causes fixes the 
characlcw of difl'en*nt jirofe.ssioiis, and alters even 
that (lisfKisitioii wliich tlie ]Kirticular members re- 
ran ve from tin* band of nature. A soldier and a 
priest are different characters,' in all nations, and all 
ages ; and tliis difference is founded on circumstances 
whose operation is eternal and unalterablo. 

'I’lie imcertaiiity of tlieir life makes soldiers lavish 
ami generous, as well as brave ; their idleness, to- 
gr^tlier with the large societies which they form in 
r amps or garrisons, inclines them to pleasure and 
gallantry ; by tlieir frequent change of eonijiany, 
tJiey acquire gOi-d breeding and an openness of 
behaviour : being employed only against a public 
and an open enemy, tliey become candid, honest, 
and nndesigning : and as they use more tlic labour 
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of the body than that of tlie mind, thoy aro com- 
monly thou^litless and ignorant.^ 

It is a trite, but not altogether a false maxim, 
that priests of all religions are the same. ; and thougli 
the character of tlie profession will not, in every 
instance, prevail over the personal character, yet it 
is sure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chemists observe, that spirits, when 
raised to a certain height, are all the same, from 
whatever materials they l>c extracted ; so thest» men, 
being elevated above humanity, acquire a uniform 
character, which is entirely their own, and which, 
in my opinion, is, generally speaking, not the most 
amiable that is to be met with in hmnan so(‘iety. 
It is, in most points, opposite fo tliat of a soldier ; 
as is the way of life from which it is derived.'-^ 


* It is a saying of Monandcr, K<»/i»irop «7puriwr»ir, ov.v «i 
irXdrrti Otw OvHtityi voir iv. Moil, apud iStohieum. It /.v ■sn}t in 
the power eren of Hod to moke o polilr yoldkr. Tlio c<»ntrar\ 
observation with regard to tin* nianners of soldiers takes plaee 
in our days. This sooms t«> me a presum tliat tlio 
ancients owed all their rchncTiient and civility to hfxrks ami 
.study; for which, indeed, a soldier's life is not so well 
calculated. Company and tlic world is their si»U« re. And 
if there beany politeness to be learned from company, tln^y 
will certainly have a considerable siiarc of it. 

* Though all mankind have a .stnuig prr>]>erHiiy to religion 
at certain times and in certain dispfisitions, yet are there. IVw 
or none who have it to that degree, and with that constancy, 
which is requisite to support the character of thi.-< professit)n. 
It must therefore happen, that clergymen, being drawn from 
the common mass of mankirwl, as people an* to otlier employ- 
ments, by the view.s of profit, the greater part, though no 
atheists or free-thinkers, wdll find it noce.ssary, on partioular 
occasions, to feign more devotion than they an* at tliat linn* 
possessed of, and to maintain tho appearance of fcjrvonr and 
seriousness, even when jotlcd with tho oxercises of their 
religion, or when tliey have their inind.s engaged in the 
common occupations o^ life. They mu-st not, like, die rest of 
the world, give scope to their natural movements and senti- 
ments r they must set a guard over their looks, and words, 
and actions: and in order to support the veneration paid 
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As to phifsiml causes^ I am inclined to doubt al- 
tof^ether of their operation in tliis particular ; nor 

thorn by tlic multitude, they must not only keep a remark- 
able reserve, but must promote the spirit of su])erstition, by 
it continued f^rinuicc and hypocrisy. This dissimulation 
<)ften destroys tJie candour and inge.nuity of their temper, 
ar.d makes an irreparable breach in their character. 

If by chance any of them be possessed of a temper more 
susceptible of devotion than usual, so that be has but little 
occaHi<in for hypocrisy to support the character of his pro- 
I'essioii, it is natural for him to overrate th’s advantage, 
and to tliink that it ctones for every' violation of morality’, 
that frc(|iiently he is not more virtuous than the hypocrite. 
Ami though few dare <‘pctdy avow those exploded opinions, 
tJidt t rerf/ t flint/ i.t fatrf'uf in the mint. tiwA that they alontt 
hin'e property in their yooils : yet may we observe, that these 
jjrincifdes lurk in evory bosom, and represent a zeal for 
religious obser\ames as so great a merit, that it may com- 
pensate for many vices and (‘uonnities. This observation is 
so common, tliat all prudent men art‘ on thqir guard wheu 
they meet with any extraonlinary’ appearance of religion; 
tliough at the same time tliey’ confess, that there arc many 
excejitions to tljis genoral rule, and that probity and supef- 
htition, or e\en ]»rubity and fanniicisin, arc not altogether 
a/ifi in evicv instuiwo incompatible. 

Mo.st men are .♦mbiti(*us; but the ambition of other men 
may eommonly be saiisfied by excelling in tlieir particular 
profesMon, and tlxTebN' p,roim»ting tbe interests of society'. 
The amliiti^iii id’ liie clergy can often be satisfied only by 
prornofing- ignoninee and superstition, and im]diciL faith, ami 
l»ious frauds. Ami having got what Arcliimcdes only wanted, 
(namely, anotlier world, on which he eoidd fix liis engines,) 
no wonder they move this w(»rld at their pleasure. 

!Most men liavc an overweening conceit of themselves; 
but them have a j)cculi.'ir tcuiptation to that vice, who are 
rcg.ardcd with such veneration, and arc even deemed sacred, 
by tlic ignorant multitude, 

IMost men are apt to bear a particular regard for members 
of their own profession ; but as a lawyer, or physician, or 
merchant, does each of thei i ftdiow' out his business apart, 
the interests of men oi' tlicsc professions are not so closely' 
united as tlic interests of clorgynucn of the same religiorr; 
wlierc tJiC whoic body gains by' the veneration paid to their 
common tenets, and by the suppression of antagonists. 

Few men can bear contrafliction with patience ; but the 
clergy too often proceed even to a degree of fury on this 
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do I think that men owe any thing of their temper 
or genius to the air^ food, or climate. I confess, 
that the contrary opinion may justly, at first sight, 

head : because all their credit and livelihood depend upon 
the belief which thtlr opinions meet with ; and tlmy alone 
pretend to a divine and supernatural authority, or have any 
colour for representing their antagonis^ts as impious and 
profane. The Odium Iheolofficum, {>r 'rhoolot^ical Hatred, 
is noted even to a proverb, arid means tli«t de/^reo of rancour 
which is the most furious and implaeahle. 

Reven^je is a natural passion to mankiml : but. seems t«» 
rei^n witli the ^^reatest force in priests and women ; l)ecauso, 
l)cing deprived of the immediate, exertion of an^er, in violence 
and combat, they are apt to fancy tlunriselves dc.spi>od on 
that account ; and their pride 8iij>i)orts tlicir vindictive 
disposition. 

Thus many of the vices of human nature arc, !;>■ fixed 
moral causes, intlamcd in that prof<*ssion ; and thoui'h several 
indmduals escape tlie conta;;i»»n, yot all wise cnimcnts 
will be on their ^mard against the attempts of a so<*iety, nJio 
will for ev'er combine, into one faction ; and while it acts as a 
society, will forever he actuated by ambition, f>ride, reven^^o, 
and a persecuting spirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and s. riou.-- ; and this i.^ 
the character required of priests, \\bUlij coniines them (.» 
strict rules of decency, and common Iv prevents Irregularity 
and intemperance amongst them. Tin* gaiety, much ii^ss 
the excesses of pleasure, is not permitted in tliat body ; 
and this virtue is, perliaf>s, the only one which they owo to 
their profession. In religions, indeed, founded vn Bpoculativo 
principles, and where public discourses make a pari of 
religious 8cr\'icc, it may also be supposed that the clergy 
will have a conaidcrable'share. in the, beaming <d the times ; 
though it is certain that fJieir taste, in eloquence will always 
be greater than their proficiency in reasoning and philosophy. 
But whoever possesses the other noble virtues of humanity, 
meekness, and moderation, a.s ver>' many »>C them no doubt 
do, is beholden for them to nature or reftcction, not to the 
genius of his calling. 

It was no bad ex^dient in the old Romans, for preventing 
the strong effect of the priestly character, to make it a law, 
that no one should be received into the sacerdotal office till 
be was past fifty years of a^e,— i>Mm. //ai, lib, i. The 
living a layman till that age, it is presumed, would be able 
to fix the character. 
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seem probable ; since we find, that these circum- 
stances have an influence over every other animal, 
and that even those creatures, which are fitted to 
live in all climates, such as dogs, liorses, etc., do 
not attain the same perfection in all. 'Jlie courage 
of biill-dogs and game-cocks seems peculiar to 
England. Flanders is remarkable for large and 
lieavv horses : Sjwiin for horses light, and of good 
mettle. And any breed of these creatures, trans- 
planted frojn one country to another, will soon lose 
the (pialities which they derived from their native 
(dimate. It may he asked, wliy not the same with 
men } ^ 

"Idiere an^ few (piestioiis more curious than tlii.s, 
or wliicdi will oftener occur in our iinpiiries con- 
c(*Tning human aflairs ; and therefore it may he 
proper to give it a full examination. 

'J'lje human mind is of a very imitative nature ; 
nor i.s it possible ibr any set of men to converse 
often together, without ac(|iiiring a similitude of 
manner, and comiminicating to each other their 
vi(M*s as vv^ll as virtue^. The ]»ropensity to company 
and society is strong in all rational creatures ; and 

' C'a'sar (ife Ik'Uo fiolHco. hh. 1.) sayy, that the Gallic 
hors<'S were very good, the German A ery bad. We find in 
lib. vii. tliat lie. obliged to remount some German 
t avalry with (iallie horses. At pn*sent no part of Europe 
has S(» bud horses of all kinds as J^’raiico. : but Germany 
abounds with oxecJlcnt war-horses. This may beget a little 
suspicion, that even animals depend not on the climate, but 
4m the, different breeiis, aiul on the skill and care in rearing 
them. The north of Kngland abounds in the best horses of 
all kinds which are perhaps in the worlil. In the neighbour- 
ing counties, north side, of the Tweed, no good horses of any 
kind are to be met with. Strabo, lib. ii. rejects, in a great 
measure, the influence of climates upon man. All is custom 
and education, snvs he. It is not from nature that the 
Athenians are learned, the ].«aGedcmonians ignorant,* and the, 
Thebnit.s too, who are still nearer neighbours to the former. 
l>en the difference of animals, he adds, depends not on 
climate. 
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the same disposition^ which gives us tiiis propcusit3r, 
makes us enter deeply into each ot)ier*s sentiments, 
and causes like passions and inclinations to run^ ;is 
it were, by contagion, through the whole club or 
knot of companions. Where a i lumber of men are 
united into one political body, the occasions of their 
intercourse must be so frequent for defence, com- 
merce, and government, that, together with tlie 
same speech or language, they must acquire a re- 
semblance in their manners, and have a common 
or national character, as well as a personal one, 
peculiar to each individual. Xow, though nature 
produces all kinds of temper and understanding in 
great abundance, it docs not follow, that she always 
produces them in like proportions, and that in every 
society the ingredients of industry and indolence, 
valour and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wis- 
dom and folly, will he mixed after the same manner. 
Jii the infancy of society, if any of these dispositions 
be found in greater abundance thr.*: the rest, it will 
naturally prevail in the composition, ancl give a 
tincture to the national character. Or', should it 
be asserted that no s[>ecies of teiiqier ran reasonably 
be presumed to predominate, even in those con- 
tracted societies, and that the same proportions will 
always be preserved in the mixture ; yet surely the 
persons in credit and authority^ being still a more 
contracted body, cannot always be presumed to be 
of the same character ; and their inrtuence on the 
manners of the people must, at all times, Ikj very 
considerable. Jf, on the first estiibliehment of a 
republic, a Brutas should be placed in ::uthority, 
and be transported with such an enthusiasm for 
liberty and public good, as to overlook all ;.ho tiCwS 
of nature, as well as private interest, uich An illu-s- 
trious example will naturally have an effect on the 
whole society, and kindle the same passion in every 
bosom. Wn^iatever it be that forms the manners of one 
generation, the ueset must imbibe a deeper tincture 
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of the hame dye ; men being more susceptible of all 
impressions during infancy, and retaining these 
impressions as long as they remain in the world. 
1 assert, then, that all national cliaracters, where 
they depend not on iixed moral causes, proceed from 
Hucli accidents as tliese, and that physical causes 
have no discernible operation on the human mind. 
It is a maxim in all philosophy, that causes which 
do not appear are to be considered as not existing. 

Jf we run over tlie globe, or revolve the annals 
of history, we shall discover everywhere signs of 
a sympathy or contagion of manners, none of the 
indiieiice of air or climate. 

Firaty \\"e may observe, that where a very ex- 
tensive government has been established for many 
^•enturies, it spreads a national character over tlie 
whole empire, ajid communicates to every part a 
similarity of manners, 'riius the Chinese have the 
greatest unifonnily of character inijiginable, though 
■the air and climate, in ditterent parts of those vast 
dorniiiions, admit of very considerable variations. 

^cond/if^ In small governments which are con- 
tiguous, the [people have, notwithstanding, a different 
<’haracter, and are often as distinguishable in their 
manners as the most distant nations. Athens and 
'I'hebes were hut a short day's journey from each 
other, though the Athenians were as remarkable 
for ingenuity, politene.ss, and gaiety, as thcl'hebans 
tor duliiess, rusticity, and a phlegmatic temper. 
I^lutarcb, discoursing of the effects of air on the 
minds of men, observes, that the inhabitants of the 
Pineiis possessed very different tempers from those 
of the higher town in Athens, which was distant 
about four miles from the former. Hut I believe no 
one attributes the difference of manners, in A^'appiiig 
and St. James's, to a difference of air or climate. 

Thirdly, The same national character commonly 
follows the authority of government to a precise 
boundary ; and upon crossing a river or passing a 

p 
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mountain^ one finds a new set of manners;, with a 
new government, llie Languedocians and Gascons 
are the gayest people in France ; but whenever 
you pass the Pyrenees, you are among Spaniards. 
Is it conceivable that the qualities of the air should 
change exactly with tlie limits t)f an empire, which 
depends so much on the accidents of battles^ nego- 
tiations^ and marriages ? 

Fourthlify W'here any set of men, scattered over 
distant nations, maintain a tdose society or com- 
munication together, they acquire a similitude of 
manners, and liavc but little in common with the 
nations amongst whom they live, 'rims the Jews 
in Europe, ami the Armenians in the East, have a 
peculiar character ; ami tlte former are as much 
noted for fraud as the latter for [wohity.* 'J'ho 
JenuitSf in all J\omnn ('afhn/ir countries, are also 
observed to have a character j)eculiar to themselves. 

Fifthly^ Where any accident, as a ditferem e in 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the same country, from mixing with <*ach other, 
they will preserve, duririir several centuries, a dis- 
tinct and even opposite set of nuinuers. 'flie in- 
tegrity, gravity, ajul hnivery of the J’urks, iorm an 
exact contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice 
of the modern Greeks. 

SLrthfyy The. same set of manners will follow 
a nation, and adhere to them over the whole 
globe, as well as the same laws and language, 'llie 
^Spanish, English, French, and J>iAtcli colonies, are 
all distinguishable even liotween the tropics, 

* A small sect or society amidst a greater, arc commonly 
most regular in their morals; })ccauso they aro more re- 
marked, ami the faults of individuals draw dishonour on the 
whole. The only exception to this rule is, when tlio super- 
stition and prejudices of the large society arc so strong as to 
throw an infamy on tlic smaller society, independent of their 
morals. For in that case, having no character either to save 
«Mr gain, they become careless of their behaviour, exeex^t 
^ong themselves. 
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Seventhly^ Hie manners of a people change very 
considerably from one age to another, either by 
great alterations in their government, by the mix- 
tures of new |>eople, or by that inconstancy to which 
all Iniinan affairs are subject. The ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and activity of the ancient Greeks, have 
nothing in common with the stupidity and indo- 
lence of the present inhabitants of those regions. 
Candour, bravery, aiul love of liberty, formed 
the character of tJje ancient Jlomans, as subtilty, 
cowardice, and a slavisli disposition, do that of the 
modern. The old SjKuiiards were restless, turbulent, 
and so addicted to war, that many of them killed 
themselves wdieii deprived of their arms by the 
Homans. One v/ould find an equal difficulty at 
present (at least one would have found it fifty years 
ago) to roiwe up the nuidern Spaniards to arms. 
The Batavians were all soldiers of fortune, and 
hired themselves into the Roman armies, 'flieir 
j>ostcrity make use of foreigners for the same pur- 
pose that ll»e Homans did their ancestors. Though 
some few stroke'^ of the French character he the 
same with that which Ca*sar lias ascribed to the 
(iaiils ; yet what eomparison hetwecii the civility, 
Immanity, and knowledge of the modern inhabitants 
of that country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and 
grossness of the ancient? Not to insist upon the 
great difference between the present jiosscssors of 
Britain, and those before tlie Homan conquest, we 
may observe, that our ancestors, a few centuries 
ago, were sunk into the most abject superstition. 
Last century they were infiameil with the most 
furious enthusiasm, and are now settled into the 
most cool indlffermice, with regard to religious 
matters, tliat is to be found in any nation of the 
world. 

Eighthly, Wlicre several neighbouring nations liave 
\ very close communication together, either by 
policy, commerce, or travelling, tliey acquire a 
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similitude of manners^ pro^rtioned to the com- 
munication. Thus, all the Franks appear to ]jave 
a uniform character to the Eastern nations, 'i'he 
differences among; them are like the |)ecii1iar accents 
of different provinces, which are not distiiigfuishahle 
except by an ear accustomed to tiiem, and wliioli 
commonly escape a foreifpier. 

Ninthly f We may often remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of nianners and characters in the same nation, 
speaking the same langujige, and subject to the 
same government : and in this particular the English 
are the most remarkable of any j»eopIe that perhaps 
ever were in tlie world. \or is this to be ascribed 
to the muUbility and unccrUinty of their climate, 
or to any other phym^nl causes, since all these 
causea take place in the neighliouriiig country of 
Scotland, without having the same effect. W here 
the government of a nation is altogotlier repaid i(‘.an, 
it is ant to b(*gct a peculiar set of manners. W'liere- 
it is altogether nionan’hical, it is more apt to liave 
the same effect; the iinibition of superi(»rs spread- 
ing the national manners faster among the people. 
If the governing part of a sfalo c(»nsist altogether 
of merchants, as in Holland, tlie.ir uniform way of 
life will fix their cliaracler. If it consi.sts chiefly 
nobles and landed gentry, like Hennany, IVance, 
and Spain, the same effect follows, 'fhe genius of 
a particular sect or religion is al^o apt to inouhl 
the manners of a iwopie. Jfut the Eriglisii govern- 
ment is a mixture of monarchy, arisUwracy, and 
democracy. 'Ilic i>cople in authority arc comi>o.sed 
of gentry and merchants. All sects of religion are 
to be found among tliem ; and the great lilierty 
and independency which every man enjoys, allows 
him to display the maimers peculiar to him. Hence 
the English, of any jieople in the universe, have 
the least of a national cnaracter, unless this very 
singularity may pass for such. 

If the characters of men depended ou the air and 
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eliinate^ the degrees of heat and cold should natu- 
rally be expected to have a mighty influence^ since 
nothing has a greater eifect on all plants and irra- 
tional animals. And indeed tliere is some reason 
to think^ tliat all the nations which live beyond the 
polar circles or between the tropics, are inferior to 
the rest of the species, and are incapable of all thci 
higher attainments of the human mind. 'Jlie poverty 
and misery of the nortiiern inhabitants of the globe,: 
and the. indolence of the southern, from their few^ 
necessities, may, perhaj»s, account for this remark- 
aide difi’erence, without our having recourse to 
cause'., 'rhis, lunvever, is certain, that the 
cljaracters of nations are very promiscuous in the 
temperate cliniat(*s. and that almost all the general 
observations wliich liavo been formed of the more 
southern or more nortiiern people in these climates, 
are found to he uncertain and fallacious,* 

Shall we say, that tlie neigh hoiirhood of the sun 
inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a 
fieculiar spirit and vivacity? The French, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and IVr^ians, arc remarkable for gaiety ; 

^ f am ap( tc susp<>c(, the Xogojos to be natiiTnlly iuforior 
lo the Whitt'S, 'riu n- s«‘,ai erly fver waB a eivilizetl nation of 
that complexion, nor oven .any in<U\iflual, eminent cither in 
action or spponlatloii. No ingenionB inanufactuTea amongst 
them, no arls, no ‘■ciein'cs. <»n the other hand, the most 
rude and I)arl)a.rons of the >i hitrs, such as the ancient- 
<i(M“mnns, the present 'larlars, have still something eminent 
about tJlicm, in tlieir valour, form of government, or some 
other particular. Such a uniform and constant difference 
could tiot happen, in so many countries and ages, if nature 
had not made an original ilistinrtion between these breeds of 
men. Not to mention onr colonies, there are Negro slaves 
diHpersod all over Kurope, of whom none ever discovered any 
symptoms of ingenmity ; though low people, without educa- 
tion, will start up luimngst ns, and liistiugiiisb themselves 
in every profession. In Jamaica, indeed, they talk of one 
Negro ^ a man of parts and learning ; but it is likely he is 
admired for slender accomplishuicnts, like a parrot who 
speaks a few words plainly. 
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the Spaniards^ Turks^ and Chinese^ are noted for 
cavity and a sorioiLS deportment, without any such 
difference of climate as to produce this difference 
of temper. 

The Greeks ?nd Romans, wlio called all other 
nations barbarians, confined /genius and a fiTie 
understanding to the more southern climates, and 
pronounced the northern nations incapalile of all 
Knowledge and civility. But our Jslaml has pro- 
duced as great men, either for action or learning, 
as Greece or Italy has to boast of. 

It is pretended, that the senlimenLs of men 
become more delicate as the c'ountry approaches 
nearer to tlie sun ; atid that the taste of beauty 
and elegain^e receives proportional iiujirovements 
in every latitiule, as we may yKirticuI.arly obst»rve 
of the languages, 4>f which llu* mon^ southern are 
smooth and melodious, the northern liarsli ami 
untunablc. Hut this observation holds ]iot imi- 
versally. The Arabic is uncoutli and flisagreeable ; 
the Muscovite soft and musit'al. Ihwrgy, strength, 
and harshness, form the c]iara<’l;T of the J^atin 
tongue. The Italian is the most rujuid, smooth, 
and effeminate language, tiiat can f>ossihIy ht' 
imagined. Every languagt* will fh^jamd somewhat 
on the manners <if the pe(»ph* ; hut much more on 
that original stock of words and sounds whicli they 
received from their ancestors, and whi<*li remain 
unchangeable, even while Uieir mariners admit of 
the greatest alterations. >Yho can <Ionht, hut the 
Englisb are at present a more polite and knowing 
people than the Greeks wen^ for several ages after 
the siege of Troy? Yet there is no comixiri.sou 
between the langmige of Milton and that of Homer. 
Nay, the greater are the alterations and improve- 
ments whicli happen in the manners of a |)eople, 
the less can be expected in their langmige. A few 
eminent and renned geniuses will coinmunicate 
their taste and knowleage to a whole people, and 
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produce the greatest improvements; but they fix 
the tongue by their writings^ and prevent, in some 
degree, its further changes. 

Lonl Bacon lias observed, that the inhabitants 
of the south Jire, in general, more ingenious than 
those of the north ; but that, where the native of 
a c*old (diinate has genius, he rises to a higher pitch 
than can he reached by the soutliern wits. ITiis 
oliservation a late^ writer confirms, by comjiariug 
tlie southern wits to cucumbers, which are com- 
monly all good ir their kind, but, at best, are an 
insipid fruit ; while the northern geniuses are like 
melons, of wliich not one in fifty is good, but when 
it is so, it has an exquisite relisli. I believe this 
remark may bo allowed just, wlion confined to the 
European nations, and to tfie pr(*sent age, or rather 
to tlic preceding one. But 1 think it may be 
accounted for from moral causes. All the sciences 
and liberal arts have been imported to us from the 
soulb ; and it is easy to imagine, tliat, in the first 
order of application, when excited hy emulation 
and by glory, llie ft‘W wlio wore addudod to them 
W{>nbl carry thorn to the groatost height, and stretch 
every ne>’ve. and every taciilly, to reach the pin- 
nacle <»f porfectiou. Such illustrious examples 
spread knowledge overywiicre, ami begot an uni- 
versal osieem for the sciem’os ; atler wliich, it is 
no wonder that industry relaxes, while men meet 
not with suitable encouragement, nor arrive at such 
distinct itui by their attainments. The universal 
dilfusion of learning among a people, and the entire 
hanishnumt of gross ignorance and rusticity, is, 
therefore, seldom attended with any remarkable 
perft'ctiiui in particular persons. It seems to be 
taken for granted in the dialogue de Oratorihmy 
that knowledg*? was much more common in A'es- 
{lasian’s age than in that of ('icero and Augustus. 
Quintilian also complains of the profanation of 
^ Dr. Berkeley. Minute riiilosophcr. 
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learning, by its becoming too common. “ Formerly/^ 
says Juvenal^ ‘^science was coiiiined to Greece and 
Ituy. Now the whole world emulates Athens and 
Rome. Eloquent Gaul has taught Britain, know- 
ing in the laws. Even 'ITiule entertains tlioughts 
of hiring rhetoricians for its instruction.” 'I'liis 
state of learning is remarkable ; because Juvenal 
is himself the last of tlie Roman writers that pos- 
sessed any degree of genius. Those who succeeded 
are valued for nothing but the matters (»f fact of 
which they give ns information. I liope tlie late 
conversion of Muscovy to the study of tlie sciences, 
will not prove a like prognostic to tlie j>resent 
period of learniinr. 

C-ardinal Bentivoglio gives tlie preference to tlio 
northern nations above the southern with regard 
to candour and sincerity ; and nientious, on the one 
hand, the Spaniards and Italians, and, on the oilier, 
the Flemings and (iermans. But 1 am apt to think 
that this has liappened hy acciihuit. 'Die ancient 
Homans seem to have lieen a candid, sincere p(*o[de, 
as are the inoilern 'lurks. But if we must needs 
suppose thatthi.s event has arisen from tived causes, 
we may only conclude from it, that all exireiiUM 
are apt to concur, and arc commonly atlended witli 
the same consequences. 'rro;wdicry is the n.snaJ 
concomitant of ignorance ami ]>arharism ; and if 
civilized nations ever embrace subtle and crooked 
politics, it is from an excess of rerniernenl. vvhich 
makes them disdain the plain direct iKith to ixiwer 
and glory. 

Most conquests have gone from north to south ; 
and it has hence been inferred, that the northern 
nations possess a suy>erior degree of courage and 
ferocity. But it would have I>een juster to hav'<^ 
said, that most conquests are made by poverty 
and want upon plenty and riches. I'lte Saracens, 
leaving the desserts of Arabia, carried their con- 
quests northwards u{K>n all tlie fertile provinces 
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of the Roman empire, and met the Turks half way, 
who were coming southwards from the deserts of 
'lartary. 

An eminent writer^ lias remarked, that all 
courageous animals are also carnivorous, and that 
greater courage is to he expected in a j)eople, 
such as the English, wliose food is strong and 
hearty, tlian in the half-starved commonalty of 
other countries. Jlut the Swedes, notwithstanding 
their disadvanfaiges in this particular, are not in- 
ferior, ill martial courage, to any nation that ever 
was ill the world. 

In gtMieral, w(‘ may observe, that courage, of all 
national (jualities, is the most precarious ; hecuuse 
it is e\eT’t<‘d only at intervals, and hy a few in every 
nation ; whereas industry, knowledge, civility, may 
he of constant and universal use, and for several 
ages may hecorne habitual to the whidc people. If 
courage he prc'served, it must he hy discipline, 
exaiufde, and ofiinion. 'llio tenth legion of C’lesar, 
and tij(» regiment of Picardy in 1^'rance, were formed 
promiscuously from among the citizens ; but having 
once (‘utertained a notion that they were the best 
troops in the service, this very opinion really made 
tJioni such. 

As a proof how much courage de]»ends on opinion, 
we may ohser>'e, that, of the two chief tribes of the 
IJreeks, the Durians and loiiians, the former were 
always esteemed, and always ap])eared, more brave 
and manly than the latter, though the colonies of 
both the tribes won* intersjiersed and intermingled 
throughout all the extent of Greece, the Lesser 
Asia, Sicily, Italy, and the islands of the iEgcau 
Sea. The Athenians w^ere the only loiiians that 
ever luid any reputation for valour or military 
achievements, tl nigh even these were deemed in- 
ferior to the J.rficedemonians, the bravest of the 
Dorians. 

* Sir William Temple’s Account of the Netherlands. 
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Tlie only observation with regard to the difference 
of men in different climates^ on which we can rest 
any weight, is the vulgar one, that people, in the 
northern regions, have a greater inclination to 
strong liquors, and those in the southern to love 
and women. One can assign a very pro1>able 
phiffdcal cause for this difference. lYine and dis- 
tilled waters warm tlie frozen blood in the colder 
climates, and fortify men against the injuries of 
the weather ; as tlie genial heat of the sun, in the 
countries exposed to his beams, inflames the blood, 
and exalts the passion between the se.vc*s. 

Pcrliajw, too, the matter may he accouiitctl for 
by moral causes. All strong liquors arc rarer in 
the nortli, and consequently are more troveled. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us tliat the (Jauls, in his 
time, were groat drunkards, and miicli addicted to 
wine ; chiefly, I suj){K)se, from its rarity and novelty. 
On the other hand, the heat in tlie soulliern efi- 
mates obliging men and women to go half naked, 
thereby reiuh?rs their frequent r*ommerce more 
dangerous, and inflames thc'ir mutual pas-iion. 
This makes [xirents and husband'^ more jealous 
and reserved, whicli still further inflames tlm pas- 
sion. Not to mention, that as wornm ripen sooner 
in the southern n^gions, it is mn’cssary to ohsorve 
greater jealousy and care in Ihear education ; it 
being evident, that a girl of twelve cannot possess 
cuual discretion to govern this j»assiou with one 
wno feels not its violence till she l>e seventeen or 
eighteen. Nothing so much encourages the passion 
of love as ease and leisure, or is more destructive 
to it than industry and hard labour ; ami fis tJio 
necessities of men are evidently fewer in the warm 
climates than in the cold ones, this circumstan<‘cf 
alone may make a considerable difference lietwemi 
tliem. 

But perhaps the fact is doubtful, that nature has, 
either from moral or physical causes, distribute<i 
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these respective inclinations to the different climates. 
Tlie ancient Greeks, though born in a warm climate, 
seem to have been much addicted to the bottle; 
nor were tlieir parties of pleasure any thing but 
matches of drinking among men, who passed their 
time altogether apart from tlie fair. Yet when 
Alexander led tho Greeks into Persia, a still more 
soutlierii climate, they multiplied their debauches 
of tliis kind, in imitation of the Persian manners. 
So honouraldc was the character of a drunkard 
among the Persians that Cyrus tho younger, solicit- 
ing tlie sober Lacjcdemonians for succour against 
his brother Artaxerxes, claims it chiedy on c'lccount 
of his superior endowments, as more valorous, more 
bountiful, and a better drinker. Darius Hysfcispes 
made it ht* inscribed on bis tombstone, among his 
other virtues and princely qualities, that no one 
could bear a griiater quantity of liquor. You may 
obtain any thing of the Negroes by otfering them 
strong drink, and may easily prevail with tliem to 
sell, not only tlieir ehildren, hut their wives iind 
mistresses, for a cask of brandy. In Franco and 
Italy, few drink pure wine, except in the greatest 
luv'its of summer; and. indeed, it is then almost as 
ncressary, in order to recruit the spirits, evaj>orated 
by heat, as it is in Sweden during tlie winter, in 
order to warm the bodies congealed by the rigour 
of the season. If jealousy be regarded as a proof 
of an amorous ilisposition, no ]>eoplc wore more 
jealous than the Muscovites, before their communi- 
cation with Europe had somewhat altered their 
manners in this jxirticular. 

Put supposing tlie fact true, that nature, by 
physical principles, has regularly distributed these 
two passions, the one to the northern, the other to 
the southern regions, we can only infer, that the 
climate may aifect the grosser and more bodily 
organs of our frame, not tliat it can work upon 
those finer organs on which the operations of the 
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mind and nndorstandtng depend. And tin's U 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, llie races of 
animals never degenerate when carefully attended 
to ; and horses, in particular, always show their 
blood in their hliapc, spirit, and swiftness. Hut a 
coxcomb may beget a philosopher, as a man of 
virtue may leave a worthless progeny. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that 
though the iwission for liquor be more brutal and 
debasing than love, whi<di, when properly managed, 
is the source of all politeness and retineinent ; yet 
this gives not so great an advantage to the southern 
climates as we may be apt, at first sight, to im.-igine. 
When love goes beyond a ccwtain piteli, it renders 
men jejilons, and cuts off the free intercourse !)e- 
tween the sexes, on which the politeness of a :ition 
will commonly much depend. Ami if we vmild 
subtilize and refine upon this point, we miir t o]»- 
serve, that the peojde, in very temp(*rate climates, 
are the most likely t4» attain all sorts of iinpi 
merit, their hloo<i m»t being "O inflamed as to render 
them jealous, and yet being warm enough to make 
them set a due value on the charms and endowments 
of the fair sox. 



i:SSAY XXI [ 

OF TRAliKDV 

It seems an iniaecountahlc pleasure wliich tlie 
spectators of a well-written Ir.Tireily receive from 
sorrow, terror, anxiety, «Tn(l otlier passions that are 
in themselves disagreeable and uneavsy. Tin* more 
tJiey are toucht d and affected, tlie more are they 
doli^liied wiLli Ihe sj)ectacle ; and as soon as the 
uneasy passions cease to op<waie, tlie piece is at an 
end. One scene of full joy and contejitnient and 
security is the utmost that any composition of this 
kiijil cnii hear : and it is sure always to be the 
concluding one. if in the texture of the piece 
there he interwoven any seeiies of satisfaction, they 
afford onl\' faint ^learns of pleasure, whicli are 
ilirown in by way of variety, and in order to plunge 
the actrirs into deeper distress by means of that 
oojjtrast and disappointment. The wliole art of 
the jioet is omf?]<»yed in rousing and supporting the 
comjiassion and indignation, the anxiety and re«. 
sentmoiit, of bis audience. I'hey are pleased ii% 
]u*oportion as they are afflicted, and never are so 
happy IIS when they employ tears, sobs, and cries, 
to give vent to their sorrow, and relieve their heart, 
swoln with Uie tenderest sympathy and com])assion. 

'fhe few critics who have had some tincture of 
philosophy ha VO remarked this singular phenomenon, 
and have endeavoured to account for it. 

L’Abbe Dubos, in his Reflections on Poetry anil 
Painting, asserts, that nothing is in general so 
221 
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disagreeable to the mind as the languid^ listless state 
of indolence into wliich it falls upon the removal of 
all passion and occupation. To get rid of this painful 
situation, it seeks every amusement and pursuit ; 
business, gaming, shows, executions ; whatever will 
rouse the j)assions and take its attention from itself. 
No matter what the passion is ; let it he disagreeable, 
afflicting, melancholy, disordered ; it is still better 
than that insix>id langu(»r which arises from perfect 
tranquillity and rcfiose. 

It is impossible n<»t to admit tliis a<rcount as 
being, at least in part, satisfactory. You may 
observe, when there are several tables of gaming, 
that all the com])aiiy run to those where tiie deepest 
play is, even though they hnd not there tlie best 
players. 'Fhe view, or, at least, imagination of 
high passions, ari.siiig from great loss or gain, 
atfocts the Sf>ect«itor by svnipathy, give,^ 1dm some 
touches of the same passions, and s»*rves lum for a 
iiioiiientary entertainment, it itiake** the ti/ne }jass 
the ea.sier with him, and i'^ some ndief to that 
oppre.s.«ioii under wldcli men coinmo’ily labour when 
left entirely to tlieir own tliougldN a?wi meilil.ations. 

Wc find that common liars always magnify, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, distress, 
sickneas, deaths, inunlers, and cruel tii\s, a.s well 
jov, beauty, mirth, and magnilic’enee. It is an 
absurd secret which tliey iiave for [deasing 
comjKiny, fixing their attention, and atUicldng them 
to such marvellous relation by the pa.s.sions and 
emotions w liicli they excite. 

There is, however, a difiiculi.y in applying to the 
present subject, in its full extent, this solution, 
however ingenious and satisfactory it may apfH^ar. 
It is certain that the Kmie object of distress, which 
pleases in a tragedy, were it really set before us, 
would give the most unfeigned uneasiness, though 
it be then the most effectual cure to languor and 
indolence. Monsieur Foiitenelle seems to have been 
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sensible of this difficulty, and accordingly attempts 
anotiier solution of the phenomenon, at least makes 
some addition to the theory above mentioned.^ 

“ Pleasure and pain,” says lie, ^^whicli are tu o 
Nentimeiits so different in themselves, differ not so 
much ill their cause. From llie instance of tickliiifi* 
it a])poars, tliat tljc movement of pleasure, pushe<l 
a little too far, liecoines ]»ain, and that the. move* 
iiHMit of pain, a little moderate, becomes pleasure. 
Hence it jiroceeds, that tJiere is sucli a thiiii^ as a 
sorrow, soft and ap:reeahle : it is a j>ain weakened 
and diminislied. 'Fhc heart likes naturally to be 
moved and affected. Melancholy objects suit it, 
and even .disastrous and sorrowful, provided they 
ai*e softcMied by s(une circumstance. It is certain, 
that, on the lliealre, the re])reseiitatioii has almost 
the effect of reality ; jet it has not altogether that 
effect. ll()wever we may he hurried away hy the 
s]>ectack‘j whatever doniiniou the senses and imam- 
nation muy usurp over the reasem, there still lurks 
at tin*, hotloni a certain idea of falsehood in the 
ulude of wiiat w(‘ see. 'Iliis idea, though weak 
and disguised, snfheo.s t<» diminisli the pain which 
w<.r suffer from the misforlmies of those whom we 
love, ami to reduce that affliction to such a pitch as 
<* 0 Jiverts it int(» a pleasure. We weep for the mis- 
fortune of a liero to whom we are attached. In the 
s-imc instant we comfort ourselves hy reflecting, 
that it is nothijig hut a fK-t»on : and it is precisely 
that mixture of sentiments wliicli composes an 
agreeable .sorrow, find tears tliat delight us. But 
;is tliat afllicti<m winch is caused bj’ exterior and 
sensible objects is stronger than tlie consolation 
viliich arise.s from an internal reflection, they are 
the effects and symptoms of sorrow that ought to 
prcMiominate in the composition.” 

This solution seems just and convincing : but 
perhaps it wants still some new addition, in order to 
> Keflectionfl sur la Pol-tique, § 36, 
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make it answer fully the phenomenon which we Jiere 
examine. All the passions^ excited by eloquence, 
are agreeable in the highest degree, as w'ell as tliose 
which are moved by {Kiiuting and tlie theatre. 'I'he 
Epilogues of C’icero are, on this account chiefly, 
the delight of every rcatlor of taste ; and it is 
diflicult to read some of them witlioiit the deefiest 
gympatliy and sorrow. His merit as an orator, no 
doubt, depends much on his success in tins iiar- 
ticular. .When he had raised tears in Jiis judges 
and all his audience, they were then the most 
highly delighted, and expressed the greal(‘st satis- 
faction with the pleader. The pathetic de.scri[»lioji 
of the butchery made by Wrres of tlie Sicdlian 
captains, is a ma.^terpie< e of this kind . hut I 
believe none will alliriii, that the being jwesent at 
n melancholy scene of that nature would afford any 
entertainment. Neither is the sorrow liere softcuied 
by fletion ; for the audience were (!onviiu!ed of the 
reality of every circuiastaiice. W hat i.s it ilien 
which in this case raises a pleasure IV»>m the hosom 
of uneasiness, so to s[»f*alv, and a plcasuivi which still 
retains all tiie features and (nilwurd symptoms of 
distress and sorrow? 

I answer: this extraordinary effect proceeds from 
that very eloquence with winch tin*, melancholy 
s-cene is represented. 'Die genius required to fwiini 
objects in a livx'ly manner, the art lunployed in col- 
lecting all the pithetic circuinst;inc«‘s, the judginenl. 
displayed in disposing them ; the exorcise, I say, of 
these noble talents, together with the force of ex- 
pression, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffuse, 
tlie highest sati-sfaction on the audience, and e.vcite 
the most delightful movements. Ily tlii.s means, the 
uneasine-ss of the melancholy passions is not only 
overpowered and effaced by something stronger of 
an opposite kind, but the whole impulse of those 
passions is conveked into phsasure, and swells the 
delight which the eloquence raises in us. Ihe same 
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force of oratory, employed on an uniiiterestingr sub- 
ject, would not please half so much, or rather would 
4ip|>ear altogether ridiculous ; and the mind, being 
left in absolute calmness and indifference, would 
relish none of those beauties of imagination or ex- 
pression, which, if joined to passion, give it such 
exquisite entertainment, llie impulse or vehemence 
arising from sorrc»w, compassion, indigniition, re- 
ceives a new direction from the sentiments of bcjiuty. 
^Jlie hitter, being the predominant emotion, seize 
tJie wliole miinl. and convert tlic former into them- 
selves, at least tincture them so strongly as totally 
to alter their nature. And the soul being at the 
same time, roused by passion and charmed by clo- 
<jnence, feeds on the whole a strong movement, 
wliicli is alt<»getber <lelightful. 

'fhe same jirincijile takes place in tragedy : with 
this addithm, tliat tragedy is an imitation, and imita- 
tion is always nl‘ itself agrec^able. "I'his circumstance 
serves still furtlu'r to smooth the motions of passion, 
and convert the whole feeling into one unifiirm and 
strong ( nj lynient. Objects of the greatest terror 
ami distT'css j>h'ase in painting, and please more 
Ihnn iho wnst In'nu1ii)il oitjvvts that aiqtear ailw 
and uuliiivrviit.' 7’he affection, rousing the mind, 
excites a largi* stock of .s])iriland vehemence ; which 
is all transformed into ]deasure hy the force of the 
prevailing movement. Jt is thus the fiction of 
tragedy softens the pa.Nsion, hy an infusion of a new 

* Painters make no scruple ef representing tfidress and 
sorroAv, as well as any other j»nssioni ; hut they seem not to 
<l\vell so much on these melancholy alTectiona ns the poets, 
xvlu), tljouirfi they copy overj' motion of the. human breast, 
yet pass quickly over the agreeahle. sentiments. A painter 
n‘presents only one instant ; and if that l)c passionate enough, 
it is sure to affect and delight the spectator ; but nothing can 
furnish to the po ' a variety of scenes, and incidents, and 
sentiments, except distress, terror, or anxiety. Complete 
joy and satisfaction is attended wdth security, and leaves no 
further room for action. 

Q 
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feeling, not merely by weakening or dimiiiisliiiig 
the sorrow. You may by degrees weaken a nvil 
sorrow, till it totally dis/ipiKsars ; yet in non«? 
of its gradations will it ever give jderisure ; e\- 
eept, perhaps, by accident, to a man sunk undt‘r 
lethargic indolence, whom it rouses from that lan- 
guid state. 

To confirm tliis tlieory, it will be sufficient to 
produce other instamres, where the siiliordiiiate 
movement is converted into the preilominant, and 
gives force to it, thougli of a difiPenMit, and even 
sometimes though of a contrary nature. 

Novelty naturally routes tlie mind, and atlracK 
t)ur attention ; and the movements whicli it cau<e-i 
are always convorte<l into any jwissioji heloiiiririg to 
the object, and join their force to it. 'V lictlnu’ an 
event excite joy or sorrow, pride or sliaine, anger 
or good-will, it is sur<? to produce a stronger afi’ec- 
tion, when new or unusual. Anri thougli iio\'(‘lty 
of itself be agreeahle, it fortifies tin* painful, as well 
as agreoiible passions. 

Had. yon any intention to move n* fM‘rson ev 
tremely by tin* narration oi' ;n)\ en-nt. the he.Nf 
methou of increasing its efi’ect wool*! Ik* artfully to 
delay informing him of it, ainl first ti» exi-ite his 
curiosity and iinpatic.iice lK*fore you let him into tin'? 
secret. Tliis is the artifice practised hy lago in the 
famous .scene of S}iaksp(*arc ; and every spectator i.s 
.sensible, that Othello’s jealousy acijuires .'nldilional 
force from his jircceding impatiein.o, and that the 
subordinate jxission is here readily transformed into 
the predominant one. 

Difficultic.s increase fxissions of every kijid ; and 
by rousing our aitinition, and exciting our active 
powers, they produce an emotion which nourishes 
the prevailing afibetion. 

Parents commonly love that child most wliose 
Mckly infirm frame of bo<!y has occasioned them 
the greatest pain.*^, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing 
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liini, Tlic agreeable sentiment of affection here 
accjiiires force from sentiments of uneasiness. 

Nothing endears so much a friend as sorrow for 
his death. The pleasure of his company has not so 
powerful an influence. 

Jealousy is a painful pission ; yet without some 
sliare of it^ the agreeable .‘iffection of love has 
difficulty to subsist in its full force and violence. 
Absence is also a great source of complaint among 
lovers, and gi\'es them the greatest uneasiness : yet 
nothing is more fi.xauirahle to their mutual passion 
fhaii short inhirvals <»f that kind. And if long in- 
tervals often ])rove fatal, it is only because, through 
tirne^ men are, ac<‘usto7ned to them, and they cease 
to give uneasiness. Jealousy and absence in love 
(’ompose tlie ddlvr perrante of the Italians,, which 
they snjipose : o e-isential to all pleasure, 

Tljen‘ is a fine observation of the elder Pliny, 
uhiclj illustrates tlie ])rinei]>le lierc insisted on. 
“it is very remarkable.'* says he., “that the last 
works (‘f eeleliratefl artist>, whicfli they left inij)er- 
fi'ct. are always tlie most prized, such as the Ims 
t»f Aristides, the Tvm)akii>i:s of Niconiaehus, the 
.Mkoka of 'riinoniachus, and the A i'.m’s of Apelles, 
'riiese. are valued ex en ahoxe tiieir finished produe- 
lions. 'I'he. broken li'M’ameiils of the piece, and 
the half-fornuMl idea of the painter, are carefully 
studied ; and our xery grief for that curious hand, 
xvhieh had been stoj>ped by death, is ail ad<litioual 
iiMTease to our pleasure.’* 

'J’liese instances (and many more might he col- 
lected) are sufficient to afford us some insight into 
tlie analog)' of nature, and to slimv us, that the 
pleasure, whicli poets. oratoi*s, and musicians give 
us, by exciting grief, sorrow, indignation, com- 
|>assion, is not so extraordinary or paradoxical as 
it may at first sight appear. 'Flie force of imagi- 
nation, the energy of expression, the power of 
numbers, tlie charms of imitation ; all these are 
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naturally^ of themselvesj delightful to the nund : 
and when the object presented lays also liold of 
some affection, the pleasure still rises ufiou us, by 
the conversion of this subordinate movement into 
that which is predominant, 'fhe p^ission, thoir^li 
perhaps naturally, and when excited by the simple 
■appearance of a real object, it may be painful ; yet 
is so smoothed, and softened, and mollihed, when 
raised by the Hner arts, that it affords the hii^liest 
entertainment. 

To confirm this reasonin^r. we may observe, that 
if the movements of the imai^inatinn he not pre- 
slominant above those of the passion, a rontrary 
effect follows ; and the former, heiiiir now suhordi- 
iiate, is coiivert€Ml into the hitter, and still furllier 
increases the pain and aflliction of th«* sufftTer. 

\\'ho could ever think of it as a «-r)od expedient 
for coinfortiiii? an atHicted parent, to exa^i^eratt*, 
with all tlie fon.'O of elocution, the irreparable loss 
wliicli he has met with by the death of a favourite 
ehild.^ 'riie more power of iinaf^inatioii and ex- 
pression you here employ, t!ie more. \'ou increase 
his despair and affliction. 

The shame, confusion, and terror of Wrres, no 
doubt, n»se in pro|Hirtion to tlie nrddo ehujuencc- 
and veliemeiice of ( icero ; so also difl in's pain ami 
niicasiness. 'IIh'sc former passions u (*re too stron;r 
for the pleasure arisiui:;’ fixun tlie Ixxuitie^ f>f idocu- 
tion ; and operated, though fnnn the s:um» principle, 
yet ill a contrary iimnner, to the sympathy, coin- 
jiassioii, and indignation of the audience. 

Lord Clarendon, when he ap()n>ac)ies towards the 
4:atastrophc of the royal party, supposes that his 
narration niuat then become inhnitely disagreeable ; 
■and he hurries over the king’s death without giving 
us one circumstance of it. lie considers it as too 
horrid a scene to be contemplated with any satisfac- 
tion, or even without the utmost pain and aversion. 
He himself, as well as the readers of that age, were 
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too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a ])ahi 
Iroin subjects wliich an historian and a reader of 
anotlier age would regard as the most pathetic and 
most interesting, and, by consequence, the most 
agreeable. 

An action, represented in tragedy, may be too 
bloody anrl atnarioiis. It may excite such move- 
ments of horror as will not soften int(» pleasure ; 
ami the greatest energy of ex])ression, bestowed on 
descriptions of tliat nature, serves only to augment 
our uneasiness. Sucli is that action represented in 
tin' SfrfMnofhrr, wliero a veneriilde old 

man, raised to the height of fury and despair, 
rushes against a pillar, and, striking his head upon 
it, hesmears it all over witli miiurled brains and 
g(U’e. The English theatre abounds too much with 
sueh shocking images. 

Even tlie eomnum sentiments of eompassion rc- 
<jnire to Im' .sidteiied by Mune agreealde atfeetion, in 
ordei to give a tborougb satisfaction to the audience. 
'Die mere sutlering of plaintive virtue, under the 
triumjdianl lyrftiiny ami op]>ression of vice, forms a 
disagreeable sjM‘( tacle, and is cartdully avoided by 
all masters of the drama. In order to dismiss the 
aiidienee with (Mitire satisfaction and contentment, 
the virtue must either convert itself into a noble 
courageous despair, or the vice receive its proper 
punishimmt. 

Most painters appear in this light to liave been 
very unhappy in their subjects. As they wrought 
much for churches and convents, they have chiefly 
represented such horrible subjects as crucifixions and 
martyrdoms, where notliiiig appears hut tortures, 
wounds, executions, ami passive sufTcring, witliout 
any action or affection. When they turned their 
pencil from tliis ghastly mythology, they had com- 
monly reeour.ee to (,)vid, whose fictions, thougli 
passionate ami agreeable, are .scarcely natural or 
probable cnougli for painting. 
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Tlie same inversion of that principle which is 
here insisted on, displays itself in common life, as 
in the effects of oratory and poetry. Raise so the 
subordinate passion that it becomes tlie predomi- 
nant, it swallows up that affection which it before 
nourished and increased. Too much jealousy ex- 
l^nguishes love ; too mucli difficulty renders us 
indifferent; too much sickness and infirmity <lis- 
gusts a selfisli and unkind parent. 

What so disagreeable .*is the flismal, gloomy, dis- 
astrous stories, with which melancholy penjde enter- 
tain their companions? The uneasy passion IxMiiii 
there raised alone, unaccompanied with any spirit, 
genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneasiniss, 
and is attendcxl with nothinir that (Mn soften it into 
pleasure or satisfaction. 



IISSAV XXIII 

OF TUK STANDARD OF TASTF 

Ti[K jrn'.it varii‘ty (»r as wOl as of opinion, 

j»rovaiI> in the worhl, is too obvious not to 
have fallen inuh'r every oin^'s oiKervatioii. Men of 
the most eiMifi net i knowledi^e an‘ al>le to remark n 
tlillereneo of in t)ie narrow circle of their ac- 
noaintanet^, toen where the persons have been 
ivlucated under th(» same ^overnnieiit, and have 
early imiiihed tin* sanu^ j)rejinlices. Rut those who 
can enlarp* their vimv to eonlomplate distant nations 
aiol remote ap‘s, are still m(»re surprised at the 
irrisat incoiisisleiico and contrariety. M’e arc apt 
to cal] htrrhfO’uns whatever departs widely from our 
own ta>le and apjwehension ; hut soon find the 
epithet of reproach retorted on ns. And the highest 
arrouanee and selfieonceit is at last startled, on 
oi)sen-iniV an e«jua] assurance on all sides, and 
s<T»iples amidst such a contest of sentiment, to 
proTuuiiK’e positively in its own fil^'oln^ 

As tliis vari(*t.y of taste is obvious to tlie most 
careless inquirer, so will it be found, on examina- 
tion, to be still greater in reality than in appearance, 
''fhe sentiments of tucii often differ with regard to 
beauty and deformity of all kinds, even while their 
gen(»ral discourse is the same. There are certain 
terms in every language which import blame, and 
otluTS praise ; and all men who use the same tongue 
must agree in their application of them. Every 
voice is united in applauding elegance, propriety. 
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simplicity, spirit in writing ; and in blaming fustian, 
affectation, coldness, and a false brilliancy. But 
when critics come to particulars, this seeining 
unanimity vanishes ; and it is found, that they had 
affixed a very different meaning to their expressions. 
In all matters of opinion and science, the case is 
jppposite ; the difference among men is there oftenor 
Tound to lie in generals than in particulars, and t»> 
be less in reality than in appearance. An explana- 
tion of the terms comnwmly ends the controversy : 
and the disputants are surprised to hnd that they 
had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreeif 
in their judgment. 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more 
than on reason, arc inclined to c,ompre.}it.*nd ethics 
under the former observation, and to maintain, 
that, in all (|uestions which regard conduct and 
manners, the difference among men is really greater 
than at first sight it appears. It is i)iil(»ed obvious, 
that writers of all nations and all ages (‘onenr in ap- 
plauding justice, humanity, inagnanimily, pruden(M% 
veracity; and in hlaining the opposite qualities. 
Even jioets and otlier author-, whose comf>r)silioii-' 
are chiefly calculated to please th(‘ imagination, are 
yet found, from Horner down to Fenelon, to incul - 
cate the same moral pr<*cepts, and to bestow their 
applause and blame on the same virtues and vi<*es. 
Inia great unanimity is usually as(*rihed to tim 
influence of plain reason, which, in all these r'-asc'-:, 
maintains similar seiitimenU in all imm, ami pre- 
vents those contrrrversies to whicli the abstract 
sciences are so mu<!li exposed. So far as the 
unanimity is real, this account may be admitted 
as .satisfactory. But we must also allow, that .some 
part of the seeming harmony in morals may he 
accounted for from the very’ nature of language. 
'Hie word virUie, with its equivalent in every tongue, 
implies praise, sis that of vice does blame ; and 
no one, without the most obvious and grossest 
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impropriety^ could affix reproach to a term, which in 
general acceptation is understood in a good sense : 
or bestow applause^ wlicre the idiom requires dis- 
approbation. Homer’s general precepts, where he 
delivers any such, will never be controverted ; but 
it is obvious, that, when he draws particular pictures 
of manners, and represents heroism in Achilles, 
Jind prudence in (dysses, he intermixes a much 
greater degree of ferocity in the former, and of 
cunning and fraud in the latter, than Fonelon would 
admit of. 'J’he sag(? Ulysses, in tlic Greek poet, 
seems delight in lies and fictions, and often 
employs tliom without any necessity, or even advan- 
tage. Hut his more scrupulous son, in the French 
epic writer, exposes himself to tlie most imminent 
{Kurils, rather tlian deqKirt from the most exact line 
of truth and veracity. 

'J'he admirers and followers of the Alcoran insist 
on the excellent moral pre(*epts inters])ersed through- 
on t tint wild and absurd performance. Hut it is 
to he Mipposc‘d, that the Arabte words, which corre- 
spond to the Fnglisli, equity, justice, temperance, 
meekn<?ss, charity, were such as, from tlie constant 
ii'^c of that tongue, must always ho taken in a good 
sense : ami it w«Mild have argued the greatest igno- 
rance, not of nionils, hut of language, to have men- 
tioue<l them with any epithets, i>esides those of 
applause ami approbation. Hut would we know, 
whether the pn'.temled prophet had really attained 
a just sentiment of morals, let us atteml to his 
narration, ami ive shall soon find, tliat ho bestows, 
praise on such instances of treachery, inhumanity, 
iTuelty, revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incom- 
jxitiblo with civilized society. No steady rule of 
right seems tlierc to be attended to ; and <»very 
action is hlamec* or jmiiscd, so far only as it is 
beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 

’j’he merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very small. Whoever recommends 
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any moral virtues, really docs no more than is 
implied in the terms themselves. That people who 
invented the word vharifif, and used it in a good 
sense, inculcated more clearly, and niucli more 
efficaciously, tlu- precept, /^* rhuritfM^, than any 
j)retended legislator or jwophet, who should insert 
such a maxim in his writings. Of all expressions, 
those which, together with tlicir other meaning, 
imply a degree either of hlaine or .approbation, are 
the least liable to be perverted or mistaken. 

It is natural for us to s(*ek a StfUKtard of Ttisttt' ; a 
rule by which the various sentiments (»f men may 
be reconciled ; at least a decision alfordeil confirming 
one sentiment, and condemning another. 

'Hiore i.s a .species of phih>sopby, wliich outs off all 
ho{>e.s of success in such .an attempt? and represents 
the impossibility of ever attaining any standanl of 
taste. The difference, it is said, is very wide be- 
tween judgment and sentiment. All sentiment is 
right; because sentiment has a reference to nothing 
beyond itself, an<l is ahvays real, ^vhere^H*r a man 
is conscious of it. Hut all (hde^Fjnn.ltifuis of the 
under.standing arc tcit rigfii ; because th(‘y Isave a 
reference to something beyond Dieiiiselves, to wit, 
real matter of fiicl ; .-uid an* Jifd. conform- 

able to that standard, Airumg a thon>;nid dilferent 
opinions which different metj joay entio’tain of the. 
.same subject, tliere is one, rnid but om', that is just 
and true : and the only difficulty i-i to fix and 
ascertain it. On t)ie contrary, a tlious/md different 
sentiments, excited by the saioe object, are iill 
right ; because no sentiment represents what is 
really in the object. It only marks a (Certain con - 
formity or relation between the object ami the 
organs or faculties of the mind ; and if that con- 
formity did not really exist, the .sentiment could 
never poasibly have being. Beauty i.s no quality in 
things themselves : it exists merely in tlic mind 
which contemplate.s them.; and eacli mind perceives 
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a <lifFercnt beauty. One per?;oii may even perceive 
<leformity, where another is sensible of beauty ; 
and every individual ought to acquiesce in his own 
sentiment, without pretiMiding to regulate those of 
others. 1 o seek the real l)eauty, or real deformity, 
is as fruitless an inquiry, as to pretend to ascertain 
the real sweet or real bitter. According to the 
disposition of the organs, the same object may l)e 
botli sweet and bitter ; and the proverb has justly 
determiiied it to 1)0 fruitless to dispute concerning 
tastes. It is very natural, and even quite necessary, 
to extend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily 
taste ; and thus common >envo, which is so often 
at variance with ])hiloso])liy, esjyccially with the 
sceptical kind, is found, in one instance at least, to 
agree in pronouncing the same decision. 

Hut thouirh this a\iom, hy [la-ssing into a proverb, 
seems to have attained the sanction of common 
senses ; there is certainly a species of coininon sense, 
which oppos<‘s it, at hvist serves to modify and 
restrain Mlmever wouM assert an equality of 
geiiitis and elegance between Ogilhy and Milton, or 
Hunyan and Addi>on, would he thought to defend 
no loss a)i extravagance, than if he had maintained 
a moh‘-IiiIl to he a> high as 'IVneriHe, or a pond as 
extensive as the ocean. 'J’liougli there may he 
found jHU'sons, who give the preference to the 
former authois ; no one ]»ays atlenlion to such a 
taste ; and we pronounce, without scruple, the sen- 
timent of tJiese lu’etenih'd critics to he absurd and 
ridiculous. I'Jie j)rinciple of tlie natural equality 
of tastes is then totally forgot, and while we admit 
it on some, occasions, where the objects seem near 
an equality, it appears an extravagant paradox, or 
rather a palpable ab.siirdity, where objects so dis- 
proportioned are « oinpiired together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of composition 
ure fixed by reasonings // priori nr can be esteemed 
abstract conclusions of llio understajiding, from 
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coinpariiij^ those habitudes and relations of ideas, 
which arc eternal and immutable. Tlieir founda- 
tion is the same with that of all the practical 
sciences, exj)erience ; nor are they any thing’ but 
g^eneral observations, concerning what has been 
universally found to please in all countries and in 
all ages. Many of the beauties of jioetry, and even 
of eloquence, are founded on falseliood and fiction, 
on hyperboles, metaphors, and an abuse or fK‘r- 
version of terms from their natural meaning, 'lo 
check the sallies of tlie imagination, and to reduce 
every expression to geometrical truth and exactness, 
would he the most contrary to the laws of criticism ; 
because it would produce a work, wind), by uni- 
versal exjKjrieiice, has been found the most insipid 
and disagreeable. Hut thougli poetry can never 
submit to exact truth, it iiiu>t be (‘ontined by rules 
of art, discovered to the author either by genius 
or observation. If some m’gligent or irregular 
writers have pleased, tb<^y have not pb'ased by tlnur 
transgressions of rule or order, but in ^pite of these 
tran.sgressions : they have p.>s*.es>:*d olber beauties, 
which were conformable to just criticism ; and the 
force of these beauties has been able to overpower 
censure, and give the miml a satisfaction superior to 
the disgust arising from the hbrniishes. Ariosto 
pleases ; but not by bis moiiHlrous and improbable fic- 
tions, by his bizarre mixture of the serious and comi<? 
styles, by the want of ct>hcrence in bis stories, or by 
the continual interruptions of bis narration. He 
charms by the force and edearness of his expression, 
by the readiness and variety of his inventions, and 
by his natural pictures of the passions, espi'cially 
those of the gay and amorous kind : and, however 
his faults may diminish our satisfaction, they arc 
not able entirely to destroy it. Did our pleasur«’? 
really arise from those parts of his poem, which w<5 
denominate faults, this would be no objection to 
criticism in general : it would only be an objection 
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to those particular rules of criticism > which would 
establish such circumstances to be faults, and would 
represent them as universally blamahle. If they 
arc found to please, they cannot be faults, let tin* 
pleasure which they produce he ever so unexpected 
and unaccountable. 

liut though all the general rules of art are 
founded only on experience, and on the ohservation 
of the common sentiments of human nature, we 
jiiust not imagine, that, on every occasion, the 
feelings of men will he conformable to these rules, 
'fhose fuier emotions of the mind arc of a very 
tender and delicate nature, and require the con- 
currence of many favourable cinnimstaiices to make 
them play witli facility ami exactness, according tf» 
their gem^ral ami estaldished principles. 'J'he least 
exterior liimlrance to such small sj)nngs, or the 
least internal disorder, disturbs tlieir motion, and 
confounds the operati(U)s of t])e whole macliine. 
W hen W(* would make an exp(*rimcnt of tins nature, 
and would try tiic force of any heaiily or deformity, 
we must choose with care a jiroper time and place, 
ami bring the f.incy to a siiitalde situation and 
disposi<i(»n. A |H*rrecl serenity of mind, a recol- 
lection of thought, a due attention to the <d)ject ; 
if any of these circu!n>(a!ices he wantiiig, our 
■experiment will he fallacious, and we shall he 
n}iiit>h*, to judg<* of the <*ath()lic a?id universal 
heauty. 'ilie relation, wliich iiatu?‘<^ has placed 
lK*tw<*en the form ami the seiitiimuit, will at Iciist 
be more obscure ; and it will require greater 
a< curacy to trace and <liscern it. AVe sliall i»e able 
to ascertain its in/Iueiice, not so niucli from the 
<»perati<ui of each particular Ijcauty, as from the 
ilurahle admiration whicli attends those u’orks that 
have survived all the caprices of mode and f<ishion, 
all the mistakes of ignorance and envy. 

I'he same Homer who pleased at Athens and 
Rome two thousand years ago, is still admired at 
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Paris and at London. All the ch.m^ of climate, 
government, religion, and language, liave not betni 
able to obscure his glory. Autliority or prejudice 
may give a teinp«»rary vogue to a bad jioet or orator ; 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
VVlien his compositions are examined by jM)sterity 
or by foreigners, the enchantment is dissipated, and 
his faults af»i)ear in their true colours. On the 
contrary, a real genius, tlie longer his works endure, 
and the more wide they are spread , the more sincere 
is the admiration which he meets with. Knvy and 
jealousy have too much place in a narrow circle ; 
and even familiar ac(|uainta!icc ^^•ith his person may 
diminish the applau>e due to Ids performances : )>ut 
wlien these ohstrii<*tions are. removed, thi^ heaiities. 
wliicli are naturally htted 1<» e.vcit* agi’ceahh* senti- 
mcnts, immediately display their energy ; and wliih* 
the world cjiduros. tliey maintain their authority 
over the minds of men. 

It appears, tluMi, tliat amidst all th<» variety ;ind 
caprice of taste, lliere are ctTtaiji geiuM’ai princip]<‘^« 
of approbation or hlame, who-e inllju^nce a ivjreful 
eye may trace in all opcr.ition'- of tii<’ miiid. Some 
psirticular forms or qualiliew. from ih.e orightal 
.structure of the internal falu-ii- arc calcuiared to 
please, and others to flirsplca>e ; and if Ua-y fail of 
their eflfex't in any particular in.'-tance, it is fniui 
some apjKirent defect or imperfertion iii the org^an. 
A man in a fever would not insi.sl on his palate as 
able to decide concerning llavours; nor wonhl one 
affeseted with the jatindice jwetend to give a verdict 
witli regard to cohitins. In e.ich creature thtM‘e is a 
sound and a defective state ; and the huuner alone 
can be supj>oscd to afford us a tru(^ standard of taste* 
and sentiment. If, in the sound state of the organ, 
there be an entire or a considerable uniformity of 
Hcntiment among men, we may thence denve an 
idea of the perfect beauty ; in like manner as the 
appearance of objects in daylight, to tlie eye of a 
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man in lioalth, is ilenominatefl their true and real 
colour, even while colour is allowed to be merely a 
pliantasni of the sensa*?. 

Many and froijiient arc the defects in the internal 
or^'-ans, whicli jwevent or weaken the influence of 
tliose general jirinciples, on which depends our 
sentiment of b(‘auty or deformity. Though some 
objects, by the structure of the mind, be naturally 
cabmlated to ^ivo ]dea'*ure, it is not to be expected 
that in evt*ry individual the pleasure will be e^pially 
felt, rarticular incidents and situations occur, 
ubich eitluu’ throw a false li^lit on the objects, or 
hinder the true from eoiivcwinL'' to the imapiiatioii 
the proper sentiment and j)eiTej»tion. 

One ohviou*^ cause wliy many fetd not the proj>cr 
sentiment of hcauty, is iln* want of that r/cZ/mc// of 
ima^inatinii which is re<juisitc to convoy a sensibility 
of tliose finer <*molions. 'J'his didicacy every one 
pretends to : even' one talks of it : and would 
reduce (*\'erv kind of tast(» or Kcntiment to its 
standard. Hut our intention in this Kssay is to 
inin^dc son..; licbt of 1bi‘ uiiderstandinir with tlie 
feelinfz's of smitii.ient, it will be projier to pve a 
mma* acciii'ale defniition of delicaey than has bitlierto 
beiMj :ittt»mj)fed. And not to draw our jihilosophy 
from too pr<»found r» source, ue shall have recourse 
to a noteil story in Don (Quixote. 

It is with /^ood reason, says Sancho to the scpiirc 
with the threat jmso. that I pretend to have a judij:- 
ment in wine : this is a cpialily hereditary in our 
family. 'I’wo of my kinsmen wore once called to 
tri\‘e tlKu’r opinion of a hoe’slu*ad, which was sup- 
pos(‘d to he excellent, hein^’ old and of a ^ood 
\ iiitaf^e. ( hie of them taste.s it, considers it ; and, 
after mature reflection, pronounces tlie wdne to he 
jL^ood, were it Jiot for a small taste of leather wliich 
lie pi*rceived in it. 'fhe other, after usin^ the same 
precautions, ^nves also Ids verdict in favour of the 
ivine ; but with tlic reserve of a taste of iron, which 
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lie could euslly distinguish. You cniiiiot inin^ne 
Jiow much they were both ri<liculed for their jud^f- 
mciit. But who laug^hod in the end ? On emptying 
the liogshead, tliere was found at the bottom an’ old 
Ikey with a loath'^rn thong tied to it. 

'Hie great resemblance betwtieii mental and 
iiodily tiste will easily teach us to apply this story. 
'Hiough it be certain that beauty and defonnity, 
more than sweet and bitter, are not ijiialities in 
objects, but belong entirely to tlie sentiment, in- 
ternal or external, it must be allowed, that there 
are certain qualities in objects which are litte*l by 
nature to prodm^e those particular feelings. Now, 
as these (qualities may be fouml in a small degree, or 
may be mixed and confounded with each other, it 
often hapfiens that the taste is notatfected with such 
minute <]ualities, or is not able to distinguish all the 
particular tlavours, arni<l>t the disorder in which 
they are presented. W'hore the organs are so fine 
-as to allow nothing to escape Uhmu, and at the same 
time so exact as to penauvi* ever}’ ingredient in the 
composition, this we <’aj| <hdicacy of tiste, whether 
ive employ these terms in the literil nr inetaphori<*ai 
sense. Here then the general rules of beauty are 
<»f use, being drawn from estaltlisliCMl models, and 
from the observation of what p!eas{*s or dlsplt^ases, 
when presented singly and in a liigli degree ; and if 
the same fnialities, in a continncMl comjiosition, and 
in a smaller degree, affect not the organs with a 
sensible delight or uneasiness, we extdude the jn^rson 
from all pretensions to this deli(‘;icv, I’o produce 
these general rules or avoweil patterns of cornposi* 
tion, is like finding the key with the leathern thong, 
which justified the verdict of Sancho’s kinsmen, and 
•confounded those pretended judges who liad con- 
<lemned them. 'Inough the hogshead had never 
been emptied, tlie taste of the one was still coually 
delicate, and that of the other equally dull and 
languid ; but it w'ould have been more difficult to 
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fiave proved the superiority of the former, to the 
ronvivtion of every bystander. In like manner, 
tliouffh the Ixiauties of writinpf had never been 
methodized, or reduced to general principles ; 
tlioiigh no excellent models had ever been acknow- 
ledged, the different degrees of taste would vStill 
have subsisted, and the judgment of one man been 
preferable to tliat of another ; but it would not 
nave been so (»asy to silence tlie bad critic, who 
miglit always insist upon his particular sentiment, 
and refuse to suhnii^ to his antagonist. But wlieii 
we slu>w liim an avowed principle of art : when we 
illustrate this jirincijde by examples, wliose operation, 
from hi> own particular tiiste, he acknowledges to be 
conforiiiahle to the principle ; when we prove that 
the same princi[>Ie may he applied to the present 
case, where he did not }>erceivc or feel its influence ; 
lie must conclude, upon tlie whole, that the fault 
lies in liimself, and that he wants the delicacy which 
is re(|uisit(' 1o make him sensible of every beauty 
and every blemish in any composition or discourse. 

iL is ackriowledged to he tlie jierfection of every 
sense or fatailty, *io perceive with exactness its most 
miniiti', objects, aiui allow nothing to escape its 
notice and ol^servation. 'I’he smaller the objects 
are which hccoine sensible to the eye, the finer is 
that organ, and the more elaborate its make and 
eonifjo^ilion. A good palate is not tried by strong 
fiavours, hnt by a mixture of small ingredients, 
where we are still sensible of each part, notwith- 
standing its minuteness and its confusion with the 
rest. In like manner, a quick and acute perception 
of beauty and deformity must be the perfection of 
our mental taste ; nor can a man be satisfied with 
himself while he suspects that any excellence or 
blemish in a discourse has passed him unobserved, 
fn this case, the perfection of the man, and the 
perfection of the sense of feeling, are found to be 
united. A very delicate palate, on many occasions^ 

R 
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may be a great inconvenience both to a man himself 
and to his friends. But a delicate taste of wit or 
beauty must always be a desirable quality, because 
it is the source of all the finest and most innocent 
enjoyments of wiiich human nature is susceptible. 
In this decision the sentiments of all mankind are 
agreed. AV'herever you can ascertain a delicacy of 
taste, it is sure to meet with approbation : and the 
best way of ascert^iining it is. to apj)cal to those 
models and principles wliich have he<‘n estahlislied 
by the uniform consent and exix'riencc of nations 
and ages. 

But though tlicrc bo naturally a vviilo ditference, 
in point of dtdicacy, between <»no pe]-s«)ii and an- 
other, nothing tends further to imToas(» a;ui im- 
prove this tiilent, tlian practice in a particular art, 
and the frequent survey or eonternplation of a par- 
ticular species of beauty. V\ hen objects «»f any 
kind arc first presented to tlic eye or imagination, 
the sentiment winch attends tliem is ob>cun' and 
confused ; and the mind is, in a gn‘at nu*asure, 
incapable of prononneing concernirjg tlwcir merits or 
defects. The taste cannot fKTcei\V the ^everal ex- 
cellences of the performane<a iniieb h'ss flislinguish 
the particular chanieter oi' oju-h exeelleney, and 
ascc^ain its quality and degree. If it pronounce 
the whole in general to he beautiful or deformed, 
it LS the utmost that can he txvpe* t('d ; and even 
this judgment, a person unpr.actised will he apt. 
to deliver with great lic.sitation and reserve. Bui 
allow him to acquire experience iii those objects, 
his feeling becomes more exaet and nice : he not 
only perceives the beauties and defects f)f each part, 
but marks the distinguishing species of each quality^ 
and assigns it suitible praise or blame. A clear 
and distinct sentiment attends lum through the 
whole survey of the objects ; and he discerns that 
very degree and kind of approbation or displeasure 
which each part is naturally fitted to produce. The 
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mist dissipates which seemed formerly to hang over 
the object ; the organ acquires greater iMjrfection in 
its operations, and can pronounce, without danger 
of mistake, concerning the merits of every perform- 
ance. In a word, the same address and dexterity 
wliich practice gives to tlie execution of any work, 
is also acquired by the same means in the judging 
of it. 

So advantageous is jnactice to the discernment of 
]>eauty, tliat, before we can give judgment on any 
work of irnj»ortance, it will even be requisite that 
that very individual [)erformance be more than once 
peruse<i by us, and be surveyed in different lights 
with attention ajid deliberation. Tlicro is a flutter 
or hurry of Ibojiglit whicli attends the tirst perusal 
of any piece, and uJiich confoiiiuls the genuine 
>entiment <»f beauty. The relation of the parts is 
not discerned : tlie true fbaraclers of style are little 
(listinguished. 'fbe several perfections and defects 
seem >M*a])ped up in a specu*s of confusion, and 
present +bemselv»*s indistinctly to tlie imagination. 
Not to rnen\ion, that then* is a species of beauty, 
wlilcb, as it 's ibirid and superfieial, pleases at first ; 
but being foinid inconjpatible with a just exjwessioii 
either tif reason or |w>sion, soon palls upon tlie 
taste, ami is llien rejected with disdain, at least 
rated at a much lower value. 

It is inqmssihie to ^amtinue in the pi'actico of 
contemplating any ord(‘r «)f beauty, without being 
frequently obliged to form vompam‘0?iii between the 
several species and degrees of excellence, and esti- 
mating their proportion to each other. A man who 
has had no opportunity of ctmijiaring the different 
kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqualified to 
jiroiiounce an opinion with regard to any object 
presented to him. By conijiarison alone we fi.x the 
epithets of praise or blame, and Icarii bow to assign 
the due degree of each. 'Hie coarse.st daubing con- 
tains a certain lustre of coloui's and exactness of 
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imitation, which are so far beauties, and would 
affect the mind of a peasjint or Indian witli the 
highest admiration. I^e most vulgar ballads are 
not entirely destitute of harmony or nature ; and 
none but a person familiarized to superior beauties 
would pronounce their members liarsh, or narration 
uninteresting. A great inferiority of beauty gives 
pain to a person conversant in the highest excel- 
lence of the kind, and is for that reason pronounced 
a deformity ; as the most finished object witli which 
ive are acquainted is naturally sujiposed to liave 
reached the pinnacle of perfection, and to be en- 
titled to the highest applause. ( )ne accustomed to 
sec, and examine, and weigh the several perform- 
ances, admired in different ages and nations, can 
alone rate the merits of a work exhibited to his 
view, and assign its proper rank among the pro- 
ductions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the more fully to e.vecute 
this undertaking, lie must pre<<TV(» his mind free 
from all prejudhr, and allow nothing to enter into 
his consideration, hut the very nl^ject ^vlncdi is sub- 
mitted to his examination. ^Ve. may observe, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due effect 
on the mind, inu^t be surveyed in a certain point of 
view, and cannot be fully rtdi^hed by jhu'sous whose 
situation, real or imaginary, is not conformable to 
that which is re<|uired hy the performaiiirc. An 
orator addresses himself to a j>articular audience, 
and must have a regard to their particular genius, 
interests, opinions, passions, and prejudices ; other- 
wise lie hopes in vain to govern their resolutions, 
and inflame their affections. JShould they even have 
entertained some prepossessions against him, how- 
ever unreasonable, he must not overlook this dis- 
advantage : but, before bo enters upon the subject, 
must endeavour to conciliate their affection, and 
acquire their good graces. A critic of a different 
age or nation^ who should peruse this discourse> 
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musit liavc all these circumstances in liis eye, ami 
must place liiinself in the same situation as the 
audience, in order to form a true judgment of tlie 
oration. Jn like manner, when any work is ad- 
dressed to the public, though I should liavc a 
friendship or enmity with the author, 1 must de- 
part from this situation, and, considering myself as 
a man in general, forget, if possible, my individual 
being, and my peculiar circumstances. A person 
influenced by jirejudice complies not with this con- 
dition, hut obstinately maintains his natural posi- 
tion, williout ]dacing himself in that point of view 
wliich the jierforinance sujiposos. If the work lie 
addressed to ]ier<oiis of a different age or nation, 
he makes no allowance for their peculiar views and 
{irejudices : hul, full <d‘ the inannerH of his own 
age and country, raslily condemns what seemed 
adniirahle in tlie eyes of those for wliom alone the 
di*‘'<*oursi» was calculaleii. If the work he executed 
for the juihlic, he never sutriciently enlarges his 
comprdiensioii. or forgets his interest as a friend 
or enemy, as i, lival or commenUitor. By this 
moans his sentiments are perverted ; nor have the 
Nirnt^ beauties an<l hleinislies the s.aine iiifluencc 
upon liiin, as if he hail imposed a ])roper violence 
on his imagination, and had forgotten himself for 
a moment. So far his taste evidently de])arts from 
the true standard, and of eoiisequoncc loses all credit 
ainl authority. 

it is ivell known, tliat, in all (jucstions submitted 
to tlie understand intr, prejudice is ilestructive of 
.Mumd Judgment, and perverts all operations of the 
intellectual faculties: it is no less contrary to good 
taste ; nor has it less influence to corrupt our senti- 
ment of beauty. It belongs to good ifense to check 
its influence in both crises ; and in this respect, as 
well as ill many otliers, reason, if not an essential 
part of taste, is at least requisite to the operations 
of this latter faculty. In all tlie nobler productions 
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of ^eiiius^ there is a mutual relation and corre- 
spondence of parts ; nor can eitlier the beauties or 
blemishes be perceived by him whose thought is not 
capacious enough to comprehend all those parts, 
and compare them witli each other, in order to per- 
ceive the consistence and uniformity of the whole. 
Every work of art lias also a certiiin end or purpose 
for which it is calcuhitcil ; and is to be deemed niori^ 
or less perfect, as it is miire or less htted to attiin 
this end. llic object of elo(|ueiice is to persuade, 
of history to instruct, of poetry to please, by ineauM 
of the passions and the imagination. 'Hiese ends wi‘ 
must carry constantly in oiir view when we pernsi* 
any performance ; and we must he aide to judgt* 
how far the means employed are adapted to tlieij- 
resj^ective purjinses. Hesides, every kiml of coin- 
jKisitiori, even the most poetical, is nothing hut a 
chain of propo.sitions and reru^onings ; not always, 
indeed, the ju>test and most exact, hut still plaiisilde 
and fljKJcious, however disgui-ed hy the I'olouring oj‘ 
the imagination. The per>on- introtiuced in tragedy 
and epic poetry inu-jt lie repre^imtivl as reasoning, 
and thinking, and concluding, and acting, suitahiy 
to their character and «’irc,nmvtance^ : and withmir 
judgment, as well as taste and invention, a poet can 
never hope to succeed in so drlicali'an iimtertalving. 
Not to mention, that the same excellence of facul- 
ties which contributes to the improveiiKuit of reason, 
the same clearness <»f conception, the s;ime exact- 
ne.ss of distinction, the same vivacity of apprehen- 
sion, are essential to the o|ieralions of true taste, 
and are its infallible conconiiUnts. It .seldom or 
never happens, that a man of .sense*, wlio has ex 
})eriejice in any art, cannot judge of its he<anty ; and 
it is no less rare to meet with a man who has a just 
taste without a sound understanding. 

Thus, though the principles of taste be universal, 
and nearly, if not entirely, the .same in all Ttien ; 
yet few are qualified to give judgment on any work 
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«»f art^ or cstiiblisli their own sentiment as the 
standard of beauty. The organs of internal sen- 
sation are seldom so perfect as to allow tlie general 
principles their full play, and produce a feeling 
correspondent to those principles. They either 
labour under some defect, or are vitiated by some 
disorder ; and by that means excite a sentiment, 
wl»ic]i may be pronounced erroneous. AMieii the 
Clitic has no delicacy, he judges without any dis- 
tinction, and is only atfected by the grosser and 
more |>alpahle ([uaiities of the object : the finer 
touches pass unnoticed and disregarded. Where 
he is not aided hy practice, his verdict is attended 
with (amfusioii and hesitation. Al’here no com- 
parison lias ln?on cniphiyed, the most frivolous 
bi‘auti(‘s, sucli as rallier merit the name of defects, 
are tJie ohJe(*t of his adminition. Where he lies 
under the iiillucnce of prejudice, all his natural 
stMitimeiiLs are perverlecl. W here good sense Ls 
wanting, lie is not (pialilied to discern the beauties 
of I’ic'-i'rn and reasoning, wliich are the highest and 
most execlh'iit. . ruder some or other of these iin- 
pcrfeclitms, tlie generality of men labour ^ and 
lienee a trm? judge in the finer arts is observed, 
even during tlie most p<»Iislu*d ages, to be so rare a 
eliaracter : strong sense, luiited to delicate senti- 
ment, improved by iiracticv*,]ierfecled by comparison, 
and cleared uf ail prejiidiee, c.aii alone entitle critics 
to this valuable eharae.ter ; and the joint verdict of 
siicli. wherever tliey are to he found, is the true 
standard of taste ami lieaiity. 

But w}i(?re are sueh critics to be found } iJy what 
marks are they to he known Mow distinguish 
them from pretenders.^ These questions are em- 
barrassing; and seem to throw us back into the 
same uiiccrtainiy from whieJi, during the coui’se 
of this Essay, we have endeavoured to extricate 
oursedves. 

But if we consider tlie matter aright, these are 
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questions of fact, not of sentiment. ^Vhcther any 
particular person be endowed with good sense and 
a delicate imagination, free from j>rejudicc, may 
often be the subject of dispute, and be liable to 
great discussion and inquiry : but that sucli a 
ciiaracter is valuable and estiniablo, will l>e agreed 
in by all mankind. Wjiere these doubts occur, 
men can do no more than in oth(;r disputable ques- 
tions which are submitted to the undcrstindiug : 
they must produce the best arguments that tlieir 
invention suggests to them ; they must acknowledge 
a true and decisive standard to evist somewhere, to 
wit, real existence an<l matter of fact ; and they 
must have indulgence to such ii>» ditfirr from thtun 
in their appeals to this stmdard. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose, if we liave i>roved, tliat tlie 
taste of all individuals is not upon an iMjual footing, 
and that some men in general, howevtu* difficult to 
be partitMilarly pitched upon, will he acknowledged 
by universal sentiment to have a preference, above 
others. 

But, in reality, the diffin idly of fnidrog, even in 
particulars, the Hbiiidard of la>l.e, \< not so great as 
it is represented. Tliougli in sjH'Culation we may 
readily avow a certain eriterion in seience, and ihuiy 
it in sentiment, the matter is found in praetiee. to 
be much more hard to a^'OerUin in the former ease 
than in the latter. Theories of ahstraet philosophy, 
systems of profound thecdogy, have piM‘vaihj<l during 
one age ; in a successive period these iiave. heeii 
universally exploded : their ahsurfJity ]»as been de- 
tected : other llieories ami systems have supplied 
their place, which again gave place to their suc- 
cessors; and nothing has been e\[>erienced more 
liable to the revolutions of chance and fashion thait 
these pretended decisions of science. 1’he case is 
not the .same w^ith the beauties of eloqiienco and 
poetry, dust expres-sious of ptission and nature are 
sure, after a little time, to gain public applause. 
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which they maintjiin for ever. Aristotle, and Plato, 
and Epicurus, and J)esc«'irtcs, may successiv(dy yield 
to each other : hut Terence and Virgil mainhiin an 
universal, undisputed empire over the minds of 
im*n. ’i'he abstract philosophy of (^iccro has lost 
its credit : the v ehemence of his oratory is still the 
object of our admiration. 

Tliongh men of dedicate taste he rare, they are 
easily t<i be tlistinguished in society by the sound- 
ness of their iinderstaiidinir, and the superiority of 
tl'.eir faculties above the rest of mankind. 'Idie 
ascendant. whi(di they a(‘quire, gives a prevahunre 
to that lively approbation with which they receive 
any productions of genius, and renders it generally 
pri'ilominanl. Many men, when left to themselves, 
have hut a faint and dubious percej»tion of beauty, 
who yet arc capable of relishing any fine stroke 
wiiicli is ]K)inted out to tliem. Every convert to 
the admiration of the r«'al ]>oet or orator, is the 
<‘anse of some ni'w conversion. And though pre- 
jiulh’es may [ircvail for a time, they never unite in 
ctdehrating any nval to the true genius, hut yield 
at last to tin*, forc'c of nature and just sentiment. 
Thus, though a civili/.cd nation may easily he mis- 
taken ill tin* choice of their admired piiilosoplier, 
they never ]ia\e been found long to err, in their 
.'lil'ectioii for a favourite e]»ic or tragic author, 

Put nolwith>tanding all our endeavours to fix a 
skiinlard of taste, and reconcile the discordant aj)- 
preheusions of men, there still remain two sources 
of variation, wliich arc not sutHcient indeed to con- 
found all the lioundaries of beauty and deformity, 
hut will often si*rve to produce a difiVrence in the 
degrees of our approbation or blame. The one is 
the <lilfercnt humours of yiarticular men ; the other, 
the particular m.jiiners and opinions of our age and 
country. I'he general principles of taste arc uniform 
in human nature ; where men vary in their judg- 
ments, some defect or perversion in the faculties 
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may commonly be remarked ; proceeding either 
from prejudice, from want of jiractice, or want of 
delicacy : and there is just reason for approving one 
taste, and ccnidemning another, lint where there 
is such a diversity in the internal frame or external 
situation as is entirely blameless on both shies, and 
leaves no room to give one tlie preference al)ove 
the other ; in that case a certain degree of diversity 
in judgment is unavoidable, and we seek in vain for 
a stanrlard, by whicli wc can reconcile the contrary 
sentiments. 

A young mari, wliose passions are warm, will he 
more sensibly touched with amorous and te.inler 
images, tlian a man more advanced in years, wlio 
takes pleasure in wise, ]>hiloso[»hiral rellertion*^. 
concerning llie c-ondm-t of lif(‘, arul moderation ot 
the jKissioiis. At tucnly, Ovid may Ik*, the favourite 
author, Horace ai forty, and nerliaps lacitiis at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in sm h i-asi'^-, endeavour 
to eziter into the sentiments of otluu*.,, ami divert 
ourselves of those propeieaties wljich are natural to 
us. W'e choose Oiir favourite autlor a-^ we dr» oni 
friend, from a (ronformity of humour and di-j>osition. 
Mirth or pas>ion, sentiment or nuliM lion ; vvhi( !i- 
ever of these most predominate;*, in nur temper, it 
gives us a peculiar >yinpalhy witii the writer who 
resembles u.s. 

One i>erson is more pleased with the siihlime, 
another with the tender, a third with raillery. Dm* 
has a strong seii.sihility to hlemishes, and is ev 
tremely .studious of correctness; another lias a moie 
lively feeling of lieautics, and pardons twenty ah- 
surdities and defects for one elevated or pathetic 
stroke. ITie car of this man is entirely turned 
towards conciseness and energy ; that man is de- 
lighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious ex- 
pression. Simplicity is affected by one ; ornament 
by another. Conieily, tragedy, satire, odes, have 
each its partisans, who prefer that particular species 
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of writing to all otlicrs. It is plainly an error in a 
rritic, to confine liis approbation to one species or 
style of writing, and condenni all the rest. But it 
is almost impossible not to feel a predilection for 
tliat which suits our particular turn and disposition. 
Such performances are innocent and unavoidable, 
and can never reasonably )»e the object of dispute, 
because there is no stiiidard by which they can be 
decided. 

Im)!- a like r(‘nson, we are more jdea^ed, in the 
course of our reading, with ]»ictiires an<l characters 
that resemble objects whicii are found in our own 
age and c<jiiiitr3', than witli those whicli describe a 
dijferent set of customs. It i> not without some 
etfnrt that we rec^uM’ile onrsehes to the simplicity 
of ancient manners, and behold princesses cjirrying 
water from the spring, and kingh and heroes dress- 
ing tlieir own viclual>. W'e may allow in general, 
tfiat tlie rcju’csentation of such manners is no fault 
in tlio autljor, nor deformity in tlie piece ; but we 
are not s<.' sensibly IoucIhmI witli Ibem. For this 
reason, cointMly.ds not easily transferred from one 
age or nation to another. A Freiudiman t»r English- 
ijian is not. ph‘ase'l with the Ainlria of 'Ference, or 
f 'htin of Macliiavel : wlicre the line lady, upon whom 
all the play turns, never once appears to the spec- 
tators, hut is always kept ludiind the scones, suitably 
to tlie reserved humour of the ancient Ureeks and 
inodoni Italian'*. A man of learning and reflec- 
tion can make allow anoe for these jieculiaritics of 
manners ; but a common audience can never divest 
themselves so tar of their usual ideas and senti- 
ments, as to relish juct uros which nowise resemble 
ihorn. 

But liere tliere occurs a refiection, which may, 
perhaps, be ustAil in o.xainiiiing the celebrated coii- 
troversy coucerniiig ancient and modern learning ; 
ivhere we often lind the one side e.\cusing any seem- 
ing absurdity in the auciejits from the manners of 
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the age, and the other ref using to admit this excuse, 
or at least admitting it only as an apology for tl»e 
author, not for tlio jierformance. In my opinion, 
the proper boundaries in this subject liave seldom 
been fixed between tlie oontemling parties. AV'here 
any innocent peculiarities of manners are repre- 
sented, such as those above mentione<l, they ought 
certainly to be admitte<! ; and a man who is shocked 
with them, gives an evident proof of false delicacy 
and refinement. 'I'lie jM)et’s monunwnt duruhh* 
than brass ^ must fall to tlie ground like (rommori 
brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for 
the continual revolutions of manners and customs, 
and would admit of nothing but wliat was suitable 
to the prevailing fashion. Must wc throw aside the 
pictures of our ancestors, because of their ruffs anil 
farthingales But where the ideas of morality and 
decency alter from riiio age to another, and where 
vicious manners are descrihod, without being marked 
with the proper charnct(‘rs of hlane* and disappro 
bation, this must he allowed to the. poimi. 

and to he a real deformity. 1 ca,nnif», nor is it 
proper 1 should, enter into ^^l<*h seiiliment> ; and 
howev^cr I may e.Kcu*-e tin* pf»ct, on account of the 
manners of his age, J can never reli.^h the compoyi- 
tion. The want of humanity and of decency. >o 
conspicuous in the characters drawn hy -leveral of 
the ancient poets, even sometirncs hy Homer and 
the Greek tragedians, liimini^hes c<Mi>'iderahIy the 
merit of their noble performances, and gives modern 
authors an advantoge, over them. We anr not in- 
terested in the fortunes aiifl sentiiiieiits of such 
rough heroes ; we are displeased to find the limits 
of vice and virtue so mucli confounded ; and what- 
ever indulgence we may give to the writer on 
account of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on 
ourselves to enter into his sentiments, or bear an 
affection to characters which w'e phiinly discover to 
fie blamable. 
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'Hie case is not the same with moral principles as 
with speculative opinions of any kind. These are 
in continual flux and revolution. 'J'he son embraces 
a different system from the father. Nay, there 
scarcely is any man, who can boast of great con- 
stancy and uniformity in this particular. M'hat- 
ever speculative errors may he found in the polite 
writings of any age or country, they detract hut 
little from the value of those compe)sition.s. There 
needs hut a certain turn of thought or imagination 
to make us enter i.ito all the opinions wliich then 
{>revailed, and relish the sentiments or conclusions 
{Ierivc<l from them. Hut a very violent cflort is 
iv.Mpjisitt* t(» change our jndginojil of manners, and 
excite sentiments of approbation or blame, love nr 
hat?*ed, dilferent from iiiose to which the mind,froni 
long custom, has been familiarized. .And where a 
man is coniident of the rectitude of that moral 
standard hy wliicii lie judges, h<‘ is justly jealous 
of it, ami will not pervert the sentiineuls of his 
heart lor a nmmeiit, in complaisance to any writer 
wlial soever.* 

Of all sneeuiative (*rrors, tliose wJiich regard re- 
ligion tlie most exeusahle in ccunpositions of 
genius ; nor is it e\er permitted to judge of the 
civility (U' wisdom of any people, or even of single 
persons, liy tiie grossiiess or rehneinent of their 
th(*<dogical prinei files. 'I’he same good souse that 
din*ets men in the onlinary occurrejices of life, is 
not hearkened to in religious matters, which arc 
supposed to he [daceti altogether above the cogni- 
/.nico of hurnaii reason. On tin's account, all the 
.’ihsurdiiies of the Hagan .sy.slem of theology must 
he overlooked hy every critic, who would pretend 
to form a just notion of ancient poetry ; and our 
posterity, in t? eir turn, mast have the s.ame indul- 
geiu*e to their forefathers. No religions principles 
can ever be imputed as a fault to any poet, while 
they remain merely principles, and take not such 
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strong possession of his heart as to lay him under 
the imputation of bigotry or supenftition, W’^here that 
happens^ they confound the sentiments of morality, 
and alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue, 
lliey are therefore eternal hlemislies, according to 
the principle above mentioned ; nor arc the pre- 
judices and false opinions of tlie age sufficient to 
justify them. 

It is essential to the llonian Catholic religioji ti> 
inspire a violent hatred of every other worsliip, ami 
to represent all Pagans, Mahoinetiin^-’, and lioreties, 
as the objects of divine wratli and vtMiireaiice. Such 
sentiments, though they iire in reality \ery Maiiiahle, 
are considered as virtues by the Z4>alot> <jf that com- 
munion, and arc representeil in their tragedies and 
epic poems as a kind of divine Jieroisin. 'I'his 
bigotry has disfigured two very tine tragedies of the 
French theatre, PouKccTr. and AniAiaA ; wliere an 
intemperate zeal for particular inodes of worship is 
set off with all the poinj) iinaginalde, and fonns the 
predominant character of lh<' heroes. “ U liat i< 
thiss/* says the suhlime .load to Jo^;lhel, finding lier 
in discourse with Mathan the priest of Haa], Does 
the daughter of David speak to this traitor? .\r«' 
you not afraid lest the eartli should open, and pom’ 
forth flames to devour you both? Or le^t these 
holy walks should fall and crush you together r 
What is his purpose? M’hy comes fliat enemy of 
God hither to poison the air, vvfdch wo breathe, 
with his horrid presence?'' Such sentiments are 
received with great applause on tin; thejilre of Pari>; 
hut at London the sjwctators w<iuld lie. full as? mueh 
pleased to hear Acliillos tell Agamemnon, that lie 
was .a clog in hi.s forehead, and a <h‘<.‘r in his lieart ; 
or Jupiter threaten Juno with a soumi drubbing, it 
she will not he quiet. 

Religious principles arc also a blemish in any 
polite composition, when they rise up to sujpersti- 
tion, and intrude themselves into every sentiment, 
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/lowevci remote from any connection with religion. 
It is no excuse for the poet, that the customs of his 
country had burdened life with so many religious 
t!ercmonies and observances, that no part of it was 
exempt from that yoke. It must for ever be ridicu- 
lous in Petrarch to compare Ids mistress, I-aura, to 
Jesus ( lirist. Nor is it less ridiculous in that agree- 
able libertine, Hoccace, very seriously to give thanks 
to (hid Almighty and the ladies, for their assistance 
in defending liim airainsi enemic'^. 
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Ol’ (OAJ.MKIK’K 

Tm-: ^»Toritor part (»f iiiankiiul may 1)0 divided into 
t\v(» cla'sos ; llial of thinkers, wiio fall short 

of the trntli : and that of ahafru/^e thinkers, Avho 
h(*yond it. latt(‘r t‘l*u^s are hy far the most 

rare ; and, 1 may add, })y far the most useful and 
va!uahl(‘. 'riu'y slur^a‘^t hint^ at legist, and start 
ditliculties, wliich tlu‘y want jierhaps .-kill to pur- 
ine, hut wliieii may produce iiin; iliscoveries when 
liandled l>y num who have a more just way of 
Miinkiiie*. At \vor>t, what they say is uncommon ; 
and if it j-liou.ll cost some pains to comprehend it, 
one. has, hoaever, tin; pleasure of liearin^ some- 
IhinL'’ tlial \< new. An author is little to Im' valued 
hIjo tells 1 .“^: nothing Imt what we can learn from 
cv(‘ry cotfce-liouse conversation. 

All {>eopIc of shiillou' Unmtrht are apt to decry 
even those of sofid imdenstandin^. ns abfttrHse 
ihiukers, an<l itudapliysieians, and refiners; and 
never will allow any thinn* to he just wliicli is beyond 
liicir own weak conceptions, I'here are .«onie eases, 
I own, where an extraordinary refinement affords a 
stroiif^ presumption of falsehood, and where no 
reasoninar is to be trusted but what is natural and 
easy. W'heii a man dclilierates concerninir hi.s con- 
duct ill any parf^''u/<ir affair, and forms schemes in 
jxditics, trade, economy, or any business in life, be 
never oiij^bt to draw bi.s arffuments too tine, or 
connect too long a chain of consequences tojgether. 
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Somethinjjf is sure to happen, that will disconcert 
his reasoning, and produce an event diifercnt from 
what lie expecte<l. But when we reason upon 
general siibject««, one may justly affirm, that our 
speculations can scarcely ever be too fine, provided 
tney be just ; and that the ditference between a 
common man and a man of genius is chiefly seen 
in the shallowness or depth of tlie principles ujk)ii 
which they proceed, (ieneral reasonings seem in- 
tricate, mcrelv because they arc general ; nor is it 
easy for the bulk of mankind to <Iistinginsh» in a 
great number of jwirticulars, that f'ominon rirciim- 
stance in which they all agree, or to extract it, pure 
and iirimixed, from the edher sunerHuons cirenm- 
staiices. hlvcry judgment or eonciusion with them 
is particular. 7'hey cannot enlarge their view to 
those universal propositions which comprehend 
under them an infinite number ot‘ individuals, and 
include a whole science in a single theorem, 'I’heir 
eye is confounded with sucJi an extensive [>rosjK‘ct : 
and the conclusions derive<l from it, even tliongh 
clearly expressed^ seem intricate and obscure. But 
Iiowever intricate they may .**cem, it is certain tha.*. 
general principles, if just ami sound, imi>t always 
prevail in the general course of tiling'^-, thougli they 
may fail in jwirticular rases ; and it. the I’hit'f 
hu.Mness of philo.sophers to regard tlie gentnal 
course of , things. I may add, ttiat it is also the 
chief busiiie.s.s of politicians, especially in the 
ilomestic government of the state, wluu'c tlie puhliir 
good^ which is or ought t»» be their oliject, <lepeinls 
on the concurretico of a multitude of causes ; not, 
as in foreign politics, on acciilents and chances, and 
the capricea of a few iiersons. I’his therefore 
makes the difference between fnirtirular delibera- 
tions and general reasoiiiiigs, and renders suhtilty 
and refinement much more suitable to tlie latter 
than to the former. 

i thought this introduction necess^ary before the 
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following* discourses on Commercey Money, Interent, 
Balance of Trade, etc,, where j>erliaps there will 
occur some principles which are uncommon, and 
whicli may seem too refined and subtle for such 
vulgar subjects. If false, let them be rejected ; 
hut no one ought to entertain a prejudice against 
them merely because they are out of the common 
road. 

I'he greatness of a state, and the happiness of its 
subjects, liow in(lei>endent soever they' may he 
supposed in some resp(‘cts, are <*onimonly allowed 
to Ikj iiiso])aral>le with regard to commerce ; and as 
private men rectdve great'r security, in the posses- 
sion of their trade ami riches, from the power of 
the public, so the publi<'! becomes powerful in pro- 
portion to the opuh'nce and extensive commerce 
of private men. 'Ihis maxim is true in general, 
though I cannot forbear thinking that it may 
possibly admit of excojdioiis, and that we often 
cstabli.-b it wiib too little reserve and limitation. 
'ritiUT may be some circumstances where the com- 
merce, and» ?'udM‘s, ami luxury of individuals, 
instead of adding strength to the puhlie, wall serve 
only to thill il^ amiie^, and diminish its authority 
among llu^ neiiihbouring nations. Mean is a very 
variahh*. being, and susceptible of many different 
opinions, principles, and rules of cotiduct. What 
may be true, while be adheres to one way of think- 
ing, will be found false, when lie has embraced 
an opposite set of manners and opinions. 

'I’he hulk of every state may be divided into 
husbandmai ami mannfactarm- I'hc former are 
(•mployed in the culture of the land ; the latter 
works up the, materials furnished by the former, 
into all the commodities wliich are necessary or 
ornamental t< human life. As soon as men quit 
their savage state, w here tlmy live chiefly by hunting 
and fishing, they must fall into these two classes, 
though the arts of agriculture employ, at firnt, the 
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most numerous part of the society.* Time and 
experience improve so much these arts, that the 
]aiid may easily mairitain a much greater iiuniher 
of men than tliose who are immediately employed 
in its culture, or who furnish the more necessary 
manufactures to such as are so employed. 

If these superfluous hands apply themselves to 
the finer art<, which are commonly denominated 
the arts of /tixaryy they add to the liappinoss of the 
state, since they alford to many the oppf>rtunity of 
receiving enjoyments with which tlioy would otlier- 
wise have been unacquaint(*d. Hut may not anothcT 
scheme he propf)S(*fl for tlie employment of tliesa 
superfluous hands? .May not the sovereign lay 
claim to them, and employ them in fleets ami 
armies, to increase the dominions »»}’ the stite abroad, 
and spread its fame over distint nations? It is 
certain, that the fewer ilesiros and wants are found 
in the proprietors and labourers of land, the few<*r 
hands do they employ ; and con^equen Jy, tlie 
fiujK*rfluities of the laud, instead of mainlainiiq: 
tradesmen and manufacturers, may supp<»H. fle<?ts 
and armies to a niucli irreater extent than where ;j 
^eat many arts are required to minister to tlie Ju.x ury 
of fiarticular persons. Here, therefore, semns to he 
a kind of opposition hetween the ^'^nvitno.-^s r)f the 
.state and the hapi»iness of the Huhject. A state is 
never greater than wdien all it.s superfluous hands 
are employed in the service of the public. The 
ease and convenience of private? persems require that 
these hands should be ornploytMl in their serviet'. 

* Mons. Melon, in his politirnl J'Msny on Coituno.rec, 
A9.<}CTtfl, Itbat even at present, if you ilivi^ii? Franco intu 
twenty .parts, sixteen are labourers or peaHanls; tw*) c»nly 
artisans; one beloni^iDg to the law, cburcli, and mihlary; 
and one merchants, financiers, and bour^oiu's. Thi.s calouia- 
tion is certainly very erroneous. Jn Franrc, Kuglatid, arui 
indeed most parts of Kuropc, half of the iiihnhitants live in 
cities ; and even of those who live in the country, a great 
number are artisans, perhaps above a thinl. 
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The one can never be satisfied but at the expense of 
the other. As the ambition of the sovereign must 
entrench on the luxury of individuals^ so the luxury 
of individuals must diminish the force, and check 
tile ambition, of the sovereign. 

Nor is this reasoning merely chimerical, but it is 
founded on history and experience. The republic 
of Sparta was certainly more i>owerful than any 
state now in the world, consisting of an equal number 
of people ; anil this was owing entirely to. the want 
of commerce and luxury, I'he Helotcs were the 
iahimrors, tin', Spartans wore tlie soldiers or gentle- 
men. It is evident that the labour of the Ilclotes 
could not hav*' inaintaliuMl so great a number of 
Spartaii'^, had lh(‘se latter lived in case and delicacy, 
rind given employment to a great variety of trades 
and maiuifactures. 'Fhe like jiolicy may be remarked 
in Rome. And, indeed, throughout all ancient 
histor}' it is observable, that the smallest republics 
raised and maintained greater armies than states, 
consisting of triple Uie niimher of inhabitants, are 
able to sui*pt.«rt at jiresent. It is computed, that, 
III all European xiations. the jiroportion between 
.s<»l<li(»rs and people does not exceed one to a liun- 
dn'd. Iliit read, that the city of Horne alone, 
’•viili its small territory, raised and maintained, in 
early times, ten legions .-igainst the I^tiiis. Athens, 
the wliole of whose iloniinions was not larger than 
Yorkshire, sent to the expedition against Sicily near 
forty thousand men. Jlionysius the elder, it is 
said, maintained a standing army of a hundred 
thousand foot, and ten thousand liorse, besides .a 
largi' fleet of four hundred .sail ; tliough his terri- 
tories extended no further than the city of Syracuse, 
about a third nf the island of Sicily, and some sea- 
j)ort towns and garrisons on the coast of Italy and 
lllyricnm. It is true, the ancient .armies, in time 
of war, subsisted much upon plunder: but did not 
the enemy plunder in their turn.^ which was a 
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more ruinous way of levying a tax tliaii any otiror 
that could be devised. In shorty no probable reason 
can be assi^ed for the great power of tlie more 
ancient states above the modern, but their want <»r 
commerce and luxury. Few artisans were main- 
tained by the labour of the farmers, and therefore 
more soldiers might live upon it. Livy says, that 
Rome, in his time, would find it difficult to raise a< 
large an army as that which, in her early days, she 
sent out against the fiauls and I.^ttins. liisteafl of 
those soldiers wlio fought for liberty uiul empire in 
C'amillus's time, there w(*re, in Augustus’s 4lays, 
masiciaiis, painters, c(»ok'i. phiyer<, and tailor- ; 
and if the land nas equally cultivated at both 
periods, it could certainly maintain <Mjual ninnher- 
in the one profession as in the otlier. 'flu^y arhh'fl 
nothing to the nu?re inico'-saries of life, in tin* laltei 
j.*criod more than in the former. 

It w natural on this occasion to ask. uhethei 
sovereigns may not return to the Tiiavinis of ancieji! 
policy and consult their (ovn interc'^t in this respecL 
more than the happiness of their suhji‘et> ? I answer, 
that it apfK^ars to me alino>t irnpossihh* : and tiun 
because ancient jadicy was viident, and eoiitrarv to 
the more natural ami usual coinx* of things. It 
is well known with what jKMOiliar laws Sparta w:n 
governed, and what a prodigy Dial rejuihlic is justly 
esteemed by every one who has considered human 
Jiature, as it ha.s displayed it.'-eJf in other nations, 
and other ages. W ere, the testimony of hisior) 
less positive and circumstantial, such a govornnuMit 
would ap[K»ar a mere philosoidiical whim or fiction, 
and impossible ever to he reduced to practh o. An<f 
though the Roman and other ancient repuhlu.s were 
sup{iorted on principle.s somewhat mf)re natural, 
yet was there an extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances, to make them .submit to such grievous bur- 
dens. Tliey were free states ; they were .small one.^ ; 
and the age iKdirg martial, all their neighbours 
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were continually in arms. Freedom naturally be- 
gets public spirit, especially in small states ; and 
this public spirit, this amor yyu/Wcp, must increase, 
wlien the public is almost in continual alarm, and 
men are obliged every moment to expose them- 
selves to tlie j^reatest dangers for its defence. A 
continual succession of wars makes every citizen a 
soldier : lie takes tlie field in his turn : and during 
his service he is cliiefly maintained by himself. 
I’liis service is indeed equivalent to a heavy tax ; 
yet is it less felt by :i people addicted to arms, who 
ii^ht for lionoiir and n‘ven^e more tlian pay, and 
are unacijuainted with ^ain and industry, as well as 
pleasure.^ Not to mention the ^rreat equality of 
fortunes ninoii^ the inhabitants of tlie ancient re- 
puhlics, where ev<*rv field, helon^in^ to a different 
proprietor, was able to maintain a family, and 
rendered the minihers of citizens very considerable, 
(*ven without trade anil manufactures. 

Hut thou:fh the uant of trade and manufacturer 
arnofiir a free and v(‘ry martial ])eople, may some- 
times Hare ii',) other (jil'ecl than to render the public 

* TliP iiioTf Miu'ii-nt IIo’jiaTi'i livo<l in porpotiial war with 
nli tlirir TH i;:lilniiir'« : ami m <»hi Latin tin’ torin hostis v.x- 
po'.'.soU a .•>rran:.r»*r ami an onciny. This is roniarki'«l 

Ijy Cii'i-ro ; but by him is asciilx'U b> the humanity of hi.s^ 
am’i’stors, vviii» foliiMied as much as p<»ssil)lc the denominatiou 
of an enemy, b\ eallinj^ liiiu l»y the same upjiellation which 
si:jjniri(Ml a stranu'cr. Dr t Of", lih, ii. It is liowever much 
more probahle, from the manners of the times, that the- 
ferocity of tliose people was so #^real as to make them rejjranli 
all stran;;ers as enemies, and call tliimi by the same name. 
It is not, hesid«'s. consistent, with the most common maxims- 
of [loliey or of nature, that any slate should regard its publie 
mieiiiies with a friendly eye, or preserve any such sentimcnl.'i 
for them as the Roman orator would ascribe to bis ancestors. 
Not to mention, that the early Romans really exorcised [uraey, 
as we learn from ''eir first treaties with Cnrtha^^e, preserveil 
by PolyliiuH, lib. iii., and conse«|ueiitIy, like the Sallee and 
.Mgerinc rovers, wore actually at war with most nations, and 
n stranger and an enemy were with them almost synonymous. 
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more powerful, it is cert'iin that, in the common 
course of human affairs, it will have a quite con- 
trary tondency. Sovereiiriis must take rnaiikiiul ha 
they find them, and cannot j»rel(‘nd to introduce 
any violent change in tlieir principles ami ways of 
thinking. A Ion ijf course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and cinMim'^unices, are requisite to produce* 
those ^reat revolutions, whicli s<» much div4'rsify 
the face of human affairs. And tlu* less natural 
any sot of jirineiples are, whicli siipjiort a jiarticular 
society, the more dithcnlty will a l(*i,dsIator meet 
with in raising and cultivatiiiir them. It is his l>esf 
policy to comply witli tlie coimiKui In-lit of mankind, 
ami pvc it all the improviMiieiil'^ of which it is 
suseeptihk?. Now, according- to the most natural 
course of thiiiirs, imln-try, ami ari^, and traile. in- 
crease the power of the rovereitiu, a'^ w<‘li as the 
happines.s of the suhjeets : and that policy i- violent 
which a^^iframli'/es the puhlic hy tin* {>ov(‘rty of 
individuals. 'fhis will easily ap|M\'ir from a few 
considerations, which will ])r4?^ent tti w--' the conse- 
quences of .sloth ami harharity. 

Wliere ina mi factored ami meclcni!*- arls are not 
cultivated, tlie Inilk of the peopN* miiNi afiply tiiem- 
selves to agriculture; and if their •-Kill and industry 
increase, there mu-t ari-e a {jfia*.-]! superfluity from 
their labour, beyond what snlhce^ to maintain them. 
They have no temptation, th«nef<ire, to increa-^i* 
their skill ami industry ; since iljey cannot ex- 
change that supertluity for any commodities whicli 
may serve cither to their ph'asun^ <ir vanity, A 
habit of indolence naturally prevails, 'i’ht' ^.freater 
part of the land lies uncultivated, W'liat ouUi- 
vated, yields not it.s utmost, ff»r \vant of skill and 
assiduity’ in the farmers. If at any time the riuhru* 
exigencies require that great numbers should he 
employed in tlie puhlic service, the labour of tlie 
people furnishes now no superihiitieH by whicli 
these numbers can be maintained. The labourers 
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<!Aniiot increai^e their skill and industry on a sudden, 
fjands uncultivated cannot be brought into tillage 
for some years. I’he armies, meanwhile, must 
either make sudden and violent conquests, or dis- 
band for want of su])sistence. A regular attack 
or flofence, thcircfore, is not to be expected from 
siicli a people, aiul their soldiers must be as 
ignorant and unskilful as their farmers and manu- 
facturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchased by labour ; 
:iinl our passions are the only causes of labour. 
M'lien a Tiali(»n a1>ounds in manufactures and 
ineclianic arts, the proprietors of laud, as well as 
Hie. farmers, study agriculture as a science, ami 
redouble their industry and attention. The .siipcr- 
duity whi(di arises /nmi their labour is not lost, 
luit is e\'(*]jangod willi manufactures for those 
eoinmoditios wliicli men’s luxury now makes them 
covet, lly Hiis means, land furnislies a great deal 
more of the ne('essari»s of life than what suffices 
for those who oullivate it. In times of peace tami 
iran(|uilllty, superfluity goes to the maintenance 
of manufu^tun’rs, and the improvers of liberal arts, 
lint it is easy for the public to convert many of 
tliese manufacturers soldiers, and maintain 

them by tliat supertluity which arises from t'lie 
labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that 
tliis is the case iii all civilized governments. When 
the sovereign raises an army, what is the conse- 
<pience? lie imposes a tax. This tax obliges all 
rhe |K'oi>le to retrench what is least necessary to 
their subsistence, ’fho.se who labour in such com- 
modities mast either enlist in the troo|)s, or turn 
tliemselvcs to agriimlture, and tliereby oblige some 
lalw)urers to enlist for want of business. And to 
consider the i' alter akstractedly, manufactures in- 
crease the pow(T of the state only as tliey store up 
so much labour, and that of a kind to which the 
jnihlic may Jay claim, without depriving any one 
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of the necessaries of life. The more labour^ there- 
fore, that is employed beyond mere necessaries, 
the more powerful is any state ; since the persons 
engaged in that labour may easily be converted to 
the public ser v ice. In a state witliout manufactures, 
there may be the same number of hands ; but tbero 
is not the same quantity of labour, nor of the same 
kind. All the labour is there bestowed upon neces- 
saries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 

'llius the greatness of the sovereign, and tlio 
happine.ss of the state, are in a great measure 
united with regard to trade and man ufact ores. It 
is a violent metliod, and in moslca^es imj»ractieablc. 
to oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raise^ 
from the land more than wliat suf»>i>ts binisclf and 
family. Furnish him with mamifaetiires and com- 
modities, and he uill ilo it of liiinst'lf ; aftcrwanls 
you will find it easy to seize some part of liir. 
superfluous lalxMir, and employ il in the puldie 
service, without giving biin bi> wonted rt‘turn. 
Being accustomed to industry, be will tln'iik tin- 
less grievous, than if at once !>ijgcd in'm to 

an augrnentalloji of labour witlnmt any reward, 
'fhe case is tlie same, with regard to tlo* other 
members of the. state. The greater is tlie stoel. 
of lab(iur of all kiiuK, the erreater quantity may be 
titkeu from the lieapuitbout making anv sensibb^ 
alteration in it. 

A public granary of corn, a storehouse of eJotli, 
a magazine of arms ; all thcM* nni-t be alb>wed real 
riches and SJtrengtli in any stale, 'i’ratle ami in- 
<lustry are really nothing hut a stock of labour, 
wliich, ill times of jieace and tranquillity, is em- 
ployed for the ease and satisfaction of individual.^, 
nut in the exigencies of slate, may in part be turned 
to public advantage. Could w'o convert a city into 
a kind of fortified <uiuip, and infuse into each hreast 
so martial a genius, and such a passion for public 
gooil, as to make every one willing to undergo tlie 
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greatest hardships for the sake of the public, tliese 
affections might now, as in ancient times, prove 
alone a sufficient spur to industry, and support the 
comnnnnty. It would tlien be advantiigeous, as 
in camps, to banish all arts and luxury ; and by 
restrictions on etpiipagc and tables, make the pro- 
visions and forage last longer than if the army w'ere 
loaded witli a number of superfluous retainers. 
Ihit as these principles are too disinterested, and 
too diffi<‘ult to su]»port, it is requisite to .govern 
men Ijy other ]»assions, and animate them with a 
spirit of avarice and industry, art and luxury, 
'riie camp is, iji tljis case, loaded witli a superfluous 
retinue, l)ut tlie provisions flow iji proportionably 
lurg<!r. 'fbe harmony of tlie whole is still snp- 
[lorted ; ami the natural heat r)f the mind, being 
more complied with, individuals, as well as the 
]»uf)lic, liiul their account in the observance of those 
maxims. 

Tiie sauM*. method of reasoning will let us see 
the advanhige foreign commen*e in augmenting 
the jiower of tl»e state, as well as the riches ami 
hajipiness of ilu! subject. It increases the stock 
of labour in tlje nation ; and the sovereign may 
convert what sliare of it he finds necessiiry to the 
service of the public. Foreign trade, by its imports, 
fiirnisbes materials f<ir new manufactures ; and, by 
its ex[K»rt.s, it produces labour in particular com- 
modities, which could not he consumed at liome. 
fn short, a kingdom that lias a large import and 
^•xjiort, must ahoiind more with industry, ami that 
cmplovaul upon delicacies ami luxuries, than a 
kingdom whicli rests Ciinleiited with its native 
cmnniodities. It is therefore more powerful, as 
well as richer and happier. The individuals reap 
the heiiofit of those commodities, so flir as they 
gratify the sonsivs and appetites ; and the public is 
also a gainer, while a greater stock of labour is, by 
this moans, stored up against any public exigency ; 
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that is, a fi;reater number of laborious men an* 
maintained^ who may be diverted to the publie 
service, without robbing any one of the iieces>arie«, 
or even the chief conveniences of life. 

If we consul*^ history, we shall lind, that in most 
nations foreign trade h:is preceded any refinement 
in home manufactures, and given birth to domestic 
luxury, llie temptation is stronger to make use 
of foreign commodities which arc ready for us('. 
and wliich are entirely new to us, tlian to make 
improvements on anv ilomestic commodity, uliich 
always advance hy sbiw d«*irr<M‘s, and never allecf 
us by their novelty* 'I’he proht is also \ ery groat 
in exporting wliat is superiluous at. imme, and whal 
l>cars no price, to foreitrn nations wliose soil or 
climate is not favourable to that comnuMlity. 'i’hu> 
men become acijiiainted with tlui }ilt'<usmrs of luxury, 
and the profits of commerce ; and tiieir dtUrtinj and 
iminatf-y being once avvakencfl, carry Ihi^n ou to 
further improvements in every Invuu h of domestic 
as well as foreign traile : and this perhaji** is tlie 
chief advantage which arises from a cmnnierce with 
strangers, it rouses men from tloMr indolence : 
and, presenting the gaym* and rnon* opnlent part 
of the nation with ohjeet- of Inxnr) uhu h tlsey 
never before dreamed of, rai.-e.s in tieun a dc>irt^ 
of a more splendid v^ay of life than wliat tlieir 
ancestors enjoyed. Ami at the saij»e lime, tlu^ f4*w 
merchants who posses.>^cd the se<*re{ td’ this iin]>or- 
tation and exportation, make great f»rotits, and. 
becoming rivals in wealth to tlie. anci«‘nt nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to Iwcomc their rivals in 
commerce. Imitation soon ditfuse^s all those arts, 
w'hile domestic inanufaclurers eniiilate the foreign 
in their improvements, and wijrk up every homo 
commodity to the utmost perf<!ction of which it is 
susceptible. Their own sUh.*! and iron, in such 
laborious hands, become equal to the gold and 
rubies of the Indies. 
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When the affairs of the society are once hrougJit 
to this situation, a nation may lose most of its 
foreign trade, ami yet continue a great and power- 
ful ])eople. Jf strangers will not ttike any particular 
commodity of ours, we must cease to labour i:i 
it. ’I'he same hands will turn themselves towards 
some reHnement in other commodities which may be 
wanted at lioiiie ; and there must always be materials 
for them to work upon, till every person in the state 
who possesses riclies, enjoys as great plenty of home 
commodities, and thfvse in as great perfection, as he 
desires ; which can never jiossibly happen. China is 
represented as one of the most nourishing emj)ire.s 
ill the w<li*ld, tlnuigh it has very little commerce 
beyond its own territories. 

it will not, I hope, be considered as a siiper/hious 
digression, if I lu*re observe, that as the multitmh* 
of nH‘dianical arts is ailvantageous, so is the great 
munher of jiersons i(» whose share the productions 
»)f these arts tali. A too great disprojiortion among 
the citizens u'<‘akens any shite. Every person, if 
possible, oiielit to enj(»y the fruits of his labour, in 
a full po>'essioii of nil tlie net^essarieKS, and many of 
the conveniiMiees of life. No one can doubt hut 
sueli fin e(jii.i]ity is iinKt suitable to human nature, 
and (limiiiisiies nimdi less fnmi tlie ///zy>p///c,v.v of the 
rich, than it adds to tliat of the poor. It also aug- 
ineiit.*- the pmirr of the state^ and makes any extra- 
ordinary taxes nr impositions be paid with more 
cheerfulness. \\ bore the riches are engrossed by 
it feU', tljese must contribute \cry largely to the 
supplying of the public nccessitu\s ; hut when the 
ritdics are dispersed among multitudes, the burden 
feels light on every shoulder, and the taxes make 
not a very sensible difference on any one’s way of 
living. 

Add to this, tliat wlicre the riches arc in few 
hands, these must enjoy all the power, and will 
readily conspire to lay "the whole burden on tho 
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poor, and oppress them still further, to the dis- 
courairemeiit of all industry. 

In this circumstance consists the ^reat advantaire 
of England rbove any nation at pn‘>ont in tiu‘ 
world, or that apj>oars in the records of any story. 
It is true, the Kiiirlish feel some disadrantiires iji 
foreign trade by the iiigh price of Jahour, wliich is 
ill nart the effect of the riches of their artisans, a.s 
well as of the plenty of money. Hut as ffireitrii 
trade is not the most material circumstance, it is 
not to be put in competition with tlie happiness of 
80 many millions ; and if there were no more to 
endear to them tliat free g(»vernineiit under whieij 
they live, this alone were sufficient. 'I'he })Overty of 
the common people is a natural, if not an infallible 
effect of absolute monarchy; thoutrh I doubt uhetlM*r 
it 1 k 5 always true (»n the other liand, that their richi's 
are an infallible result <»f liberty. Li}>erly must he 
attended with particular riccidenls. and a certain 
turn of tliinking, in <»rder l(» produce liia!. effect. 
Lord Hacon, accountim^ for the /treat advantaires 
obtained by the Knjrlish in their war-' with I raina', 
ascribes them clnellyto tlie superifu* ease and plenty 
of the common people amonu'^-'t the former; yet 
the government of the two kingdoms was, at tluit. 
time, pretty mucli alike. W’here th(‘ hihf»urers and 
artisans are accustomed to work for low wage^-;, and 
to retain but a small part of the fr»iits of their 
labour, it is difficult for them, even in a free govern- 
ment, to better their condition, or cfjjjsplre among 
themselves to heighten their wages; hut even where 
they are accustomed to a more plentiful way of lib?, 
it is easy for the rich, in an arbitrary government, 
to conspire against and throw the whole bur- 
den of the taxes on their shoulders. 

It may seem an odd position, that tlie poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and SjKiin, is, 
in some measure, owing to the superior riches of 
the soil and happiness of climate ; yet there want 
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)io reasons to justify this paradox. In such a fine 
mould or soil as that of those more southern regions^ 
agriculture is an easy art ; and one maii^ with a 
couple of sorry horses, will he able, in a season, to 
cultivate as much Lind as will pay a pretty consider 
able rent to the proprietor. All the art which the 
iarmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a 
year, UvS soon as it is exhausted ; and the warmth of 
the sun alone and temperature of the climate enrich 
it, and restore its fertility. Such poor peasants, 
therefore, require only a simple maintenance for 
their labour. They iiavc no stock or riches which 
claim in(»re ; and at the same time they are for ever* 
dependent on the landlord, wlio gives no leases, 
nor fears that his hind will be spoiled by the ill 
methods of cultivation. In England, the land is 
rich, but coarse ; must be cultivated at a great ex- 
pense ; and jinxhices slender crops when not care- 
fully managed, and by a method which gives not 
tlie full profit hut in a course of several years. A 
farnn-r, t.Iie?*efore, in England must have a consider- 
ahle strck, and a long lease; which beget propor- 
tiriiial profits. 'Fhe vineyards of (^hampagne and 
llurgundy, that often yield to the huullord about 
five poumls prr acre, are cultivated by peasants who* 
have .scarcely bread ; the reason is, that peasants 
need no stock hut their own limbs, with instru- 
ments of liushandry wliich they can buy for twenty 
shillings, 'fhe farmers are coiimumiy in some better 
<-ircunistaiices in those countries. Hut the graziers 
are most at tlieir ease of all those who cultivate the 
land, "i'hc reason is still the .same. Men must 
liave profits proportionable to tlieir expense and 
haz/ird. >V’here so considerable a numocr of the 
labouring poor, as the jieiisants ami farmers, are in 
very low circumstmees, all the rest must partake 
of their ])overly, whether the government of that 
nation be monarchical or republican. 

We may form a similar remark with rearard to 

T 
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the general history of mankind. What is the reason 
why no people living between tlie tropics, could 
ever yet attain to any art of civility, or reach even 
any police in their government, and any military dis- 
cipline, while few nations in the temperate climates 
have been altogether deprived of these advantages ? 
It is probable tliat one cause of this x>heiionienon is 
the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid 
zone, which render clothes and houses less re(iuisite 
for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 
that necessity wliicrli is tlie gn.'at s])ur to imluslry 
and invention. aoihnia moyfft/in rortla. Noi 

to mention, tliat the fcMver goods or |>ossessi<»ns ol' 
this kind any people enjoy, tljc feiver (juarrels are 
likely to arise amongst them, and I he less necessity 
will there be for a settled p<dic«' or n tridar authtudty, 
to protect ami delciei them tVoin I'orei^ni enennt*<, 
or from eaeli otlier. 



i:SSAY II 

OF IIKFIXKAIFAT IN' THE ARTS 


LtM nv is ;i wi^rd of an iincorfaiii sitruificatioii, and 
Tiiay l»c' taken in a ^ood as well as in a bad sense. 
In general it means irreat refiiicMnent in the grati- 
ti<.*a1ion nt* the ; and any degree of it may 

be innocent or blamalde, according to tlic age, or 
country, or condition of tlie person. Tlie bounds 
i»et\veen the, virtue ami the vice cannot here be 
exactly li\’<Ml, inon^ than in other moral subjects. 
'['(► in.agine, that tin* gratifying of any sense, or the 
iiirhdgii.g of any delh-acy in meat, drink, or apparel, 
is of itself a vl. , ean never enter into a head, that 
not disordered by llie frenzies of ciithiisiasni. J 
Tiave, indeed, lieanl of a monk .abroad, who, because 
Mie, window'- of his eell opened upon a noble pro- 
spe<d, made a rnrvimut wifk /n’.v c7/c.y never to turn 
that way, or rei’oive so sensual a gratification. And 
'Uch is. the crime of drinking Champagne or Bur- 
gundy, prefenihly to small beer or porter. These 
oidulgonces ari^ only vices, wlien they arc pursued at 
the e.\]>ciise of some virtue, as liberality or clwrity ; 
in like manner as they are follies, when for them 
a man mins his fortune, and reiluces himself to 
want and beggary, ^^'herc they entrench upon no 
virtue, hut leave ample subject whence to provide 
for friends, family, and every proper object of 
generosity or coinjiassion, they arc entirely inno- 
cent, and have in every age been acknowledged 
sucli by alnio.st all moralists. To ho entirely 
275 
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occupied with the luxury of the fciblo, for instance, 
without any relish for the pleasures of ambition, 
study, or conversation, is a mark of stupidity, ami 
is incompatible with any vigour of temper or genius. 
To contine one’s cx]>ensc entirely to siicli a grati- 
fication, without regard to friends or family, is an 
indication of a heart destitute of humanity or bene- 
volence. Hut if a man reserve time sudicient for 
all laudable pursuits, and money sufficient for ail 
generous purposes, lie is free from every shadow of 
blame or rci)roacli. 

Since luxury may be considered either as inno- 
cent or blainaldc, one may be surprised at those 
preposterous opinions which have been entertained 
concerning it ; while men of liherLino prineijde- 
bestow praises even on vicious luxury, and represent 
it as bighly advantageous to society ; ami, on the 
other hand, men of severe morals hlarne even 
the most innocent luxury, and renresent it as tiie 
source of all tlui <‘orruj)tion*>j, disoi'uer'i, and faction'^ 
incident to civil govennmnit. \Vv. shall lu‘re en- 
deavour to correct both tliese extri^nies, by [>ro\ ing. 

that the ages of relinoment are Ixdli 
happiest and most virtuou.-. ; tieroufihi, Lliat w herever 
luxury ceases to be iniioc(*nfc, it also ceasc's to hf> 
beneficial ; and w'lien carried a degree too far, is a 
quality pernicious, tliougli iierliaps not tlie nio.'t 
pernicious, to political so<!iety. 

To prove the first point, we ne(‘d but consi«l(!r 
the effects of refinement both on private, ami on 
pnblie life. Human liappiness, according to tiie* 
most received notions, seems to consist in 
ingredients : a^dion, pleasure, and indolence : and 
though these ingredients ought to be mixed in 
different proportions, according to the particular 
disposition of the person ; yet no one ingrc<Uent 
can be entirely wanting, without destroying, in 
some measure, the relish of the whole composition. 
Indolence or repose, indeed, seems not of itself ti> 
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contribute much to our enjoyment ; but, like sleep, 
is reejuisite as an indulgence, to the weakness of 
Innnan nature, which cannot support an uninter- 
rupted course of business or jdeasure. 'lliat quick 
march of the spirits, which takes a man from hin.- 
self, and chiefly gives satisfaction, does in the end 
exliaiist tlic mind, and requires some intervals of 
repose, which, though agreeable for a moment, yet, 
if ])rolonged, beget a ianguc»r and lethargy, that 
destroy all enjoyment. Education, custom, and 
example, have a mighty influence in turning the 
mind to any of these jmrsuits ; and it must be 
ouihmI that, where liiey promote a relish for action 
and pleasure*, tliey are s(» far favourable to human 
liappiiiess. In when industry and the arts 

flourish, men arc kejit in perpetual occupation, and 
enjoy, as tlieir rc.ward, tlie occupation itself, as W'ell 
as tiiose pleasures which are the fruit of their 
labour. The mind actpiires new vigour ; enlarges 
its powers and faculties ; and, hy an assiduity in 
ljom“<l industry, both satisfies its natural appetites, 
and ]>rev(*nts the growth of unnatural ones, which 
commonly spring up, when nourished hy case and 
iillcne^s. Ihvnisli those arts from society, you de- 
prive! men lu>tli of action and of pleasure ; and, 
leaving nothing hut indolence in their place, you 
even destroy the relish of indolence, which never is 
airrcenhle, hut when it succi'eds to labour, and re- 
cruits the sjdrits, exhausted hy too mucli aiqdication 
and fatigue. 

Another advantage of industry and of refinements 
in fhe mechanical arts, is, that they commonly 
produce some* refinements in the liberal ; nor can 
one he. carried to perfection, w'ithout being cac- 
(’ompanied, in some degree, with the other. The 
.Hame age wliich produces groat philosophers and 
politicians, renowned generals and poets, usually 
abounds with skilful weavers, and ship-carpenters. 
VV’^o cannot reasonably c.xpcct, that a piece of 
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woollen clotli will be wrought to perfection in a 
nation which is ignorant of astronomy, or wliere 
ethics are neglected. The spirit of the age affects 
all the arts, and the minds of men being once roused 
from their lethargy, and put into a fermentation, 
turn themselves on all sides, and carry improve- 
ments into evei*v art and science. Profound 
ignorance is totally baiiislied, and men enjoy tlie 
privilege of rational creatures, think as well a.‘ to 
act, to cultivate the pleasures <»f the mind as well a> 
those of the body. 

The more these rcfiiuMl arts mlvance, the nuuv 
sociable men become : nor is it possible, that, wiien 
enriched witli science, and j>ossessed of a fund of 
conversation, the_v sIkuiM he contented to remain in 
solitude, or live with their feJlow-citiztuis in tli.’it 
distant manner, which is peculiar to ignorant and 
barbarous nations, 'iliey dock into cities ; love to 
receive and communicate knowledge ; to »)iow their 
wit or their breeding ; tbeir taste in conveisation or 
living, in clothes or furniture*. ( uriosity alhn es the 
wise ; vanity the foolish ; and phsisiire both. Par- 
ticular clubs and societies are evt‘rvvfn(‘ro formcfi : 
both sexes meet in an easy and socia}>hi manner ; 
and the tempers of ni(*n, a> well a> their hehavimii’, 
refine apace. *So that, l>c-ide the improvejnenU 
which they receive froju knowhMlge and the lihm’al 
arts, it is impossihlti hut they must ft*el an incnvi^e 
of humanity, from the very habit of eonvcjvine- 
together, and coiitrihutiTig to each otljcr’s pleasun*. 
and entertainment. TIjus hn/z/.v//*//, /r/oncAr///c, and 
humanity, are linked together, by an indissoluble 
chain, and arc fonml, from experitmcc as well as 
reason, to he peculiar to the more polished, and, what 
arc commonly denominated, the more luxurious age^^. 

Nor are these advaubiges attended with disad- 
vantages that hear any proportion to thorn. 'I he 
more men refine upon pleasure, the less will they 
indulge in excesses of any kind ; because nothing 
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is more destructive to true pleasure than such 
excesses. One may safely affirm, that the Tartars 
are oftener g:uilty of beastly gluttony, when they 
feast on their dead horses, than European courtiers 
with all their refinement of cookery. And if 
libertine love, or even infidelity to the marriage- 
])ed, be more frequent in jjolite ages, when it 
is often regardc^d only as a piece of gallantry; 
drunkenness, on the otlier liand, is much less 
common ; a vice more odious, and more pernicious, 
both to mind and body. AtuI in this matter I 
would appeal, not only to an Ovid or a Petronius, 
but to a S<*neca or a (\ato. Wo know that Ciesar, 
during Oatiline’s conspiracy, being necessitated to 
put into (Cato’s hands a hWef-dovXy which discovered 
an intrigue with Serviiia, (’ato’s own sister^ that 
stern philosopher threw it back to Iiim with indig- 
nation ; and, in the bitterness of his wrath, gave 
him the appellation of drunkard, as a term more 
opj)rohrious tlian that with which he could more 
justlylhovo reproached Iiiiri. 

But industry, knowledge, and huinanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone ; they diffuse 
their heneticial iiiliucmce on tlie public, and render 
ih<‘ government as great and nourishing as they 
make individuals lia])py and prosperous. The iii- 
/•rea^e ami consumption (»f all the commodities, 
which serve, to tiie ornament and pleasure of life, 
ar(‘. advantages to society ; because, at tlio same 
lime that they multiply those innocent gratifications 
to individuals, they are a kind of atorehouse of 
labour, wliicli, in the exigencies of state, may be 
fumed to the public service. In a nation where 
tliere is no demand for such supcrlluities, men sink 
into imhdence, lose all enjoyment of life, and are 
useless to tlie public, wl)ich cannot maintain or 
support its fleets and armies from the industry of 
smdi slothful members. 

The bounds of all the European kingdoms are, at 
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present^ nearly the same they were two hundred 
years ago. But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of those kingdoms ? wliicli can 
»e ascribed to nothing but the increase of art and 
industry. When Charles VIII. of France invaded 
Italy, he carried with him about 20,(X)0 men ; yet 
this armament so exhausted the nation, as we learn 
from Guicciardin, that for some years it was not 
able to make so great an effort. I'he late king of 
France, in time of war, kept in ])ay above 400,000 
men ; thougli from Mazarine’s death tf> his own, 
lie was engaged in a course of uars that lasti‘d iieai* 
tliirty years. 

This industry is much promoted by the knowledge 
inseparable from ages of art and relinenient ; as, «»ii 
the other hand, this knowledge enahhvs the jiiihlic 
to make the best advantage of the industry of 
subjects. I^aws, order, police, discipline ; these can 
never be carried to any degree of ])erf(‘ction, before 
Imman reason has refined itself by exercise, and by 
sill application to the more vulgar arts, at least of 
commerce and manufacture. < an ive expect tbal 
SI government will lie well inoilelhMl by a people, 
who know not how to make a spinning wheel, or 
to employ a loom to advantage ? Nf>t to mention, 
that all ignorant ages are infected witli superstition, 
which throws the goverimicnt off its bias, and dis- 
turbs men in the pursuit of their interest and 
happiness. Knowledge in the arts of government 
begets mildness and moderation, liy instructing men 
in the advantages of ImiTiane maxims above rigour 
and severity, which drive sulijects into rehellion, 
and make the return to suhrnission impracticable, 
by cutting off all hopes of pardon. When the 
tempers of men are softened as well as their know- 
ledge improved, this humanity appears still more 
conspicuous, and is the chief characteristic wliich 
distinguishes a civilized age from times of barbarity 
and ignorance. Factions are then less inveterate. 
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revolutions less tragfical, authority less severe, and 
.seditions less frequent. Even foreipi wars abate 
of their cruelty ; and after tlie field of battle, wliere 
honour and interest .steel men aj^ainst compassion, 
as well as fcJir, the combatants divest themselves of 
the brute, and resume the man. 

Nor need we fear, tliat men, by losint? their 
ferocity, will lose tlieir m.artial spirit, or become 
less undauntod and vigorous in defence of their 
country or their liberty. 'Jlie arts have no such 
effect in enorvatinff either the mind or body. (.)ii 
tlie contrary, industry, their inseparable attendant, 
adds now force t<» both. And if ang’er, which is 
said to he the wlietstone of courage, loses somewhat 
iLs asperity, by politeness and refinement ; a sense 
of honour, which is a stronger, more constant, and 
morc^ govcriiabb' principle, acquires fresli vigour by 
that elevation of genius which arises from know- 
h'dii'C and a good education. Add to this, that 
courage can neither have any duration, nor be of 
any use, when not acconijKUiied with discipline and 
martial skill, whicli are seldom found among a 
barbarous people. The ancients remarked, that 
l^alanies was the only barbarian tliat ever knew the 
art of war. And Pyrrhus, seeing the Romans 
marshal their army wilh sonje art and skill, said 
with .surprise, T/iCA'c harharinns have nothing bn rharoua 
in their diseipfiue ! It is ob.serv'ahle, that, as the 
old Roniaii.s, by applying themselves .solely to war, 
were almost tlio only uncivilized people that ever 
|)ossessed military discipline ; .so the modern Italians 
are the only civil ize<l peojde, among Europeans, 
tliat ever wanted courage and a martial spirit. 
'rho.se who wfuild ascribe thi.s effeminacy of the 
Italians to their luxury, or politeness, or applica- 
tion to the arts, need but coii.sidor the French and 
English, whose bravery is as incontestable as their 
love for the arts, and their assiduity in commerce. 
'The Italian historians give u.s a more satisfactory 
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reasou for the degeneracy of their countrymen. 
They show us how the sword was dropped at once 
by all the Italian sovereigns ; while the Venetian 
aristocracy was jealous of its subjects, the Florentine 
democracy applied itself entirely to commerce ; 
Home was governed by priest^ and Naples by 
women. War then became the business of soldiers 
of fortune, who spared one another, and, to tlie 
astonishment of the world, could eiigatre a whole 
day in what they called a ])a1tle, and return at 
night to their camp without the least blo(Klsbed. 

What has chiefly induced severe moralists to de- 
claim against refinement in tlie arts, is tlie example 
of ancient Rome, which, joining to its ]iov<*rty and 
rusticity virtue and public spirit, Vose to sucii a 
surprising height (»f grandcuir and liberty ; hut. 
having learned from its conquered ])rovinces the 
Asiatic luxury, fell into i>very kind of eorrujdion : 
whence arose sedition and c'iviJ wars, atteiuhsi at 
last with the total loss of Ii}»erty. All the l^atin 
classics, whom we peru^e in our infancy, are full ot‘ 
these sentiments, and ujiiver>ally ascriluj the ruin 
of their state to the, arts and riches imported from 
the East ; insomuch, tliat Sallust repn‘seiil-i a taste 
for painting as a vice, no Je<s than Icwduess and 
driuKing. And so popular were tlicsr sentiuu?uts, 
during the latter ages of tlie. repuhlic, that llii> 
author abounds in praises of the idd rigid Koinaii 
virtue, though himself the mo.st egregi(Mi> instance 
of modern luxury and corruption ; speaks con- 
temptuously of the Grecian elo(jiicnco, tln»ugh the 
most elegantj writer in the world ; nay, emplo}>i 
preposterous digressions and declamations to this 
purpose, though a model of taste and correctness. 

But it would be easy to prove, that these writers 
mist4)ok the cause of the disorders in the Roiruin 
state, and ascribed to luxury and tlie arts, what 
really proceeded from an ill-moflelled government, 
and the unlimited extent of conquests. Hefinemeut 
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on the plea«?ures and conveinenccs of life has no 
natural tendency to beget venality and corruption, 
'riie value wliich all men put upon any j)articular 
pleasure, depends on comparison and experience ; 
nor is a porter less greedy of money, which he 
spends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who 
purchases champairne and ortolans. Riches are 
valuable at all times, and to all men ; because they 
always punrhase pleasun^s, such as men arc accus- 
tomed to and desij’e : nor can any thing rest»*ain or 
regulate the love of money, but a sense of honour 
and virtue; which, if it he not nearly equal at all 
times, will naturally abound mo>t in ages of know- 
ledge and refinement. 

Of all Knro[kean kingdoms Pedand seems the 
most deh*(!tive in the arts of war as well as peace, 
me.chani(!al as well as iilieral ; yet it i.s there that 
venality and corruption do most prevail. 'J'he nobles 
setun to liavo jjreserved llu*ir crown elective for no 
otlier purpos(‘, tlian regularly to sell it to the 
highest bidder. 'This is almost the only species of 
commerce with which that jveople are acquainted. 

'File liherlies ot England, so far from decaying 
since the impro\ cnuMits in the arts, liave never 
lloiirished so much as (hiring that period. .And 
though corruption may .-'('em to increase of late 
year> ; this is cliiefly to he ascrilied to our estah- 
iished lil)(*rty, winm our ju'inces liave found tlio 
impossibility of gov(»niing witliout ])arliaments, or 
of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of pre- 
rogative. Not to mention, that this corruption or 
venality prevails much more among tlie eJet'-tors 
than th(? elect<,'d ; and therefore cannot justly be 
ascribed to any retinerneiits in luxury. 

If we (consider tlie. matter in a proper light, W'C 
shall find, that « progress in the arts is rather 
favourable to liberty, and has a natural tendency 
to preserve, if not produce a free government. 
In rude unpolished nations, where the ai*ts are 
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neglected, all labour is bestowed on the cultivation 
f)f the ground ; and the whole society is divided 
into two classes, proprietors of land, and their 
vassals or tenants. The latter are nec^essarily 
-dependent, and ihted for slavery and subjection ; 
especially where they possess no riches, and are 
not valued for their knowledge in agriculture ; as 
must ahvays be llie case wliere the arts are neg- 
lected. 'llie former naturally erect therasehes 
into petty tyrants ; and must either submit to an 
absolute master, for the sake, of peace anil order ; 
or, if they will preserve their independency, like 
the ancient barons, they must fall into feuds and 
contests among themselves, and throw tlio whole 
society into such confusion, as is perhaps worse 
than the most despotic governmejit. But where 
luxury nourishes commerce, and industry, the 
peasants, by a proppr cultivation of the land, 
liecome rich and independent : while llie trades- 
men cand menduiiits aiajuirea share of the ju'operty, 
and draw authority and consideration tc> that 
middling rank of men, w1h> are tlje best a)id firimvt 
basis of public liberty. Tlie>e suhmif not to slavery, 
like the peasants, from poverty and jneaimess of 
spirit ; and, having no hoj»e.s of t\ ranni/ing over 
others, like the barons, tliey are not tenjpted, for 
the sake of that gratification, to submit to th(‘ 
tyranny of their Hovereign. 'riiey covet i'lpial 
laws, which may secure their property, and preser\ 
them from monarc.}iii.*al, as wadi as aristocratical 
tyranny. 

The lower house is the support of our popular 
government ; and all the world acknow ledges, that 
it owed its chief influenc.e and consideration to the 
increOvSe of commerce, which threw sucli a balance 
of property into the liands of the Commons. lli»w 
inconsistent, then, i.s it to blame so violently a 
refinement in the art®, and to represent it as the 
bone of liberty and public spirit ! 
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To declaim against present times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote ancestors, is a propensity 
almost inherent in Imniari nature : and as the 
sentiinoiits and opinions of civilized ages alone are 
transmitted to posterity, hence it is that we meet 
with so many severe judgments pronounced against 
luxury, and even scien<‘e ; and iience it is that at 
present we give so ready an assent to them. Uut 
the fallacy is easily perceived, hy comparing dif- 
ferent nations tliat are contemporaries ; where we 
i)otli judge more impartially, and can better set 
in oj)po>:ition those; maiiiK'rs, with which we are 
siiflic.icnlly acciuainted. 'IVeachery and cruelty, 
the most pernicious and most odious of all vices, 
seem peculiar to uncivilized ages ; and, by the 
refined (Greeks and Romans, ivere ascribed to all 
the hnrliarous nations which surrounded tliem. 
1'hey might justly, therefore, liave presumed, that 
their own ancestoiVN so highly celebrated, possessed 
no greater virtue, ami were, as much inferior to 
their fiosterity in lionoiir and humanity, as in taste 
and S(aenc<\ An an<*it*nt Frank or Saxon may he 
highly extolled: hut 1 believe every man would 
Ihink hi'^ life or fortune much less secure in the 
liamU of a iMoor or 'larlar, than in those of a 
Fremdi f»r KTigli>h gentleman, the rank of men the 
most civilized in the most civilized nations. 

AV'e come now t(» the swond position which we 
proposed to illustrate, to wit, that, as innocent 
luvury, or a relinornent in the arts and conveniences 
of life, is advantageous to the jmhlic ; so, wherever 
luxury ciiases to he innocent, it also ceases to be 
beneficial ; and when carried a degree further, 
hog'ms to he a quality iieriiicious, though perhaps 
not the most pernicious, to political society. 

Let us consider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gralificaliou, however sensual, can of itself be 
esteemed vicious. A gratification is only vicious 
when it engrosses all a man’s expense, and leaves 
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110 ability for sncli acts of duty and generosity as 
arc required by bis situation and fortune. Suppose 
that he correct the vice, and employ part of his 
expense in the education of his children, in the 
support of his Irieiuls, and in relieving the poor ; 
would any prejudice result to society? On the 
contrary, the same consumption would arise ; and 
that labour, which at present is emjdoyed only in 
producing a slender gratificatinii to one man, would 
relieve the necessitous, and bestow satisfaction on 
hundreds. Tiie same care and toil tliat j\'iis(» a 
dish of peas at (’hristmas, woulil give bread to a 
whole family, during six inon (hs. To say that, 
without a vicious luxury, the labour would not have 
been employed at all, is only to say, tliat there is 
some other defect in human nature, sucli as in- 
dolence, selfishness, inallention others, for w]ii<*li 
luxury, in some measure, ]U’ovides a remedy ; 
one poison may he an antidote to anoth<‘r. Ihn 
virtue, like wholesome food, is lietlei* Ilian poiMuis, 
however corrected. 

Suppose the same number fif men that are 
present in (Jreat Hriiiln, with tin* ."amo M»il aiel 
climate; J ask, is it not ]>o>'~i}de tor them lo he 
happier, by the most juudcct way of lihi that, caii 
he imagined, and by the gri”ite<t retorination that 
Ornnipotonce itself work in their temper and 

disposition? To assert that they cannot, appear^ 
evidently ridiculous. As the land is aide to main- 
tain more than all its present inhahitants, they 
could never in such a I-topian state, feel any other 
ills than those which arise from hedily sickness : 
and these arc not the half of human miseries. a\ll 
other ills spring from some vice, either in ourscIv(‘w 
or others ; and even many of our diseases proceed 
from the same origin. Remove the vices, and tlie 
ills follow. You must only take care to remove 
all the vices. If you remove part, you may render 
the matter worse. By banishing Hchus luxury. 
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without curing slotli and an indifForcnce to others, 
you only diminish industry in tlio state, and add 
nothing to men’s charity or their generosity. Let 
us, therefore*, rest contented witli asserting, that 
two opposite vicres in a state may ho more advan- 
tageous tlian eitlier of tliern alone ; but let us never 
pronoiinci3 vi(*e in itself advantageous. It is not 
very inconsist(*nt for an author to assert in one 
]>age, tli.it moral distinctions are inventions of 
politicians for public interest, and in the next l)ago 
maintain, that vice ’s advantageous to the public.* 
And indeed it stniK, upon any system of morality, 
little less than a coiitr.adiction in terms, to talk of 
a vice, wliich is iji general henelieial to society. - 

I thought this reasoning n4‘eessary, in order to 
give some light to a ])hi!osophicaI tjueslion, which 
has heon much flispuii*d in K?igl;nid. 1 call it a 
jfhflos'itphfrnl qiu'stion, not a pofifiral one. For 
wliatevc'r may be. tbe eonsequence of sindi a mira- 
culous transfonuation <d' mankind, as would endow 
tlicin with <‘\ery .specie^ of \irtue, and free them 
froni every s]M‘eies of viee, this (‘oneerns not the 
rnagi.'strate, wlio aims only at ]>ossihilities. He 
cannot cure every vice hy suhstiluling a virtue in 
its plaee. \’er)' oi'lcn In* <*.'m only eiire one vice by 
amjther : and in that be ouglit to prefer wliat 
is least pernitrious to scu’iety. laivury, when ex- 
cessive, is the sounre of many ills^ hut is in general 

• Kablo of tlif 

" I'rotligalitv is not n* !«* ronfouiMbM witli ji rofinomont in 
tl«c. art.H. it. evon af)p('ars that that vice is inuiili loss frequent 
in tlio enitivatoM ages, liwliistry amt gain begot this frugality 
auiniig; the. lower a>al nrnlille. ranks of men, ami in all the 
buMV profession-s. Men of liigh rank, imlcecl, it may be pro- 
foniled, arc more uiluivtl tiytho pleasures which become more 
frequent; but idh'iioss is the great source of prodigality at 
all times; and Un’^e nni pleasures suul vanities in every age, 
which allure men eijuaUv wlien they are unacquainted with 
better cnjoyrneiits, not to mention that the high interc.st 
paid in rutfe times (piickly eonsunics the fortunes of the 
iandetl gentry, and multiplies their necessities. 
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preferable to sloth and idleness^ which woiilil 
commonly succeed in its place, and are more hurt- 
ful both to private persons and to the public. 
When sloth rei^^ns, a mean uncultivated way of 
life prevails amongst individuals, without society, 
without enjoyment. And if the sovereign, in sjich 
a situation, demands the service of liis sul^jects, the 
labour of the state suffices only to furnish tlie 
necessaries of life to the lahourers, and can alTonl 
nothing to those wlio are emploved in the public 
service. 



ESSAY III 

ov yiosEY 

Mu.vkv is not, properly speaking, one of the sub- 
jeets of comiiieree, but only the instrument whicli 
incMi liavo affrecMl upon to facilitate the exchange 
of one eornniodity for another. It is none of the 
wlieels of trade : it is the oil which renders the 
motion of tlic wlieels more smooth and easy. If we 
consider any one kingdom by itself, it is evident 
tliat tbo greater or less plenty of money is of no 
con.se«[ueuee, since llu* ])rices of commodities are 
always [iroportloned U\ the jdenty of money, and a 
enmn in Harry \ ll/s time serveil the same purpose 
a pound d(»(*s at present. It is only the pubfw 
wliicti draws any advantiige from the greater plenty 
of money, and tlial only in its wars and negotiations 
with foreign sbites. And this is the reason why all 
rieh and trading countries, from f’arthagc to Great 
llritain and llolland, have employed nicrt^cnary 
troops, whicdi they liired from their poorer neigh- 
bours. U ere they to make use of their native 
subjects, they would* find less advantage from their 
superi(»r riches, and from their great plenty of gold 
and silver, since the pay of all their servants must 
rise in proportion to the public opulence. Our 
small army of 20 0(X) men is niaiiitaiiicd at as great 
expense as a French army twice as numerous. The 
English fleet, during the late war, required as much 
money to supjiort it as all the Homan legions, w^hicli 
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kept the whole world in subjection, during tlie time 
of the emperors.^ 

llie great number of j)Oople, and their greater 
industry, are serviceable in all cases, at liomc and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its use, and may 
even sometimes be a loss to a nation in its commerce 
wdth foreigners. 

There seems to be a happy concurrence of causes 
in human affairs, which checks tlie growth of tra^le 
and riclie^, and hinders them from being confnitMi 
entirely to one peojde, as might iiaLiirally at first 
be dreadefl from the advantages of an established 
commerce. Where one nation has gotten tlie start 
of another in trade, it is very diifuMjlt for tln^ latter 
to regain t)ie ground it h^-i lost, hecause of tlie 
superior industry and skill of the, former, and the 
greater stocks of which its merchants are possessed, 

^ A private sclitier in tlie KNuiian infantry had a ih^narius 
a day, somewhat than ciglU'.'f ii juaice* 'fne Itonian 
emperors had commonly Irginii*, iis pay, whieli, allowing 
5,000 men to a J»‘gioji, inalo*.-, ’Jactf. .1///?. lih. iv. 
It is true there wore nlj'i auxlli iri'*-, to tlie legiuns ; l)ut tiiei;* 
numbers arc uncertain as wt.lJ n-i lh*’ir pav. 'f’o < 
only the Jegionarie.-, tlic pay of tlio jjrjvatn men could tioi., 
exceed l,0(M),00O jjounds, Now', the ]»arli:iinonl in ih*- last 
war commonly allowed for tin-, iliit Wo have 

therefore 900,000 over for tin* oflinTs and other ex|^e]»sc' (•}’ 
the Ivomaii legions. Tien* S'‘cm to liave l>f‘on hut iVw 
oflicera in the Jlomaii nriiiic.s in criinparisiui of what nre, 
cmploycd in all our nuidern troops, exci^pt some Swias corps. 
And these officers had very .small pay; a ci'iitucion, for 
instance, only double a common soldier. And as the soldiers 
from their [>ay (7h,c<7. J/in, lib. i.)*lMmghL their own cl(»thos, 
arras, tents, and baggage ; tbi.s must aldo diminish oorrsider- 
ahly the other chargc.s of the army. So little expensive was 
that mighty goveniinent, and so easy was its yoke over the 
world ! And, indeed, this is the more, natural conduaion 
from the foregoing calculations, I* or money, after the con- 
que.st of Egyjifc, scojtis to have been nearly in as great plenty 
at Rome as it is at present in the richest of Utc Kuropcaa 
kiogdoius. 
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and which enable them to trade on so much smaller 
profits. But these advantages are compensated, in 
some measure, by the low ])rice of labour in every 
nation which has not an extensive coininerco, and 
does not much abound in gold and silver. IVIaiiu- 
factures, therefore, gradually shift their places, 
leaving those countries and provinces which they 
have already enriched, ami dying to others, wliitlier 
they are allured Ijy the cheapness of provisions and 
labour, till they have enriched these also, and are 
again l>anished by the same causes. And in general 
we may observe, that the dearness of every tiling, 
from plenty of money, is a disadvantage which at- 
tends an established coinmon'e, and sets bounds to 
it in every conn try, l*y enabling the poorer states 
to undersell the richer in all foreign markets. 

"I’liis has made me entertain a doubt concerning 
the benefit of hanka and ;/</y/cr-c;vv//7, which are so 
generally esteenied advantageous to every nation. 
Tliat pmvi'-ioriH and labour should Iveeonic dear by 
the incn‘nse of trade and money, is, in many re- 
spects, an inconvenience ; hut an inconvenience that 
is unavoidable, and the effect of that public WTalth 
and jiros])erity wiiieli are the end of all our wishes. 
It is eoinyiensated l»y the advantages which we reap 
from the posst'ssion of these jirccious metals, and 
the* weiglit which they give the nation in all foreign 
wars and negotiations. But there appears no reason 
for increasing that ineonvenience l>y a counterfeit 
money, whicli foreigners w ill not accept of in any 
payment, and wliich any great disorder iji the state 
will reduce to nothing, 'lliere are, it is true, many 
people in every rich state, who, having large sums 
of money, would jirefer paper, with good security ; 
as being of more ivasy transport and more safe 
custody. Jf the j ubiic provide not a bank, private 
bankers will take advantage of this circumstince, 
as the goldsmiths formerly did in London, or as the 
bankers do at present in Dublin : and therefore it 
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is better, it may be thought, that a public company 
should enjoy the benefit of that pajier-credit, which 
always will have place in every opulent kingdonu 
But to endeavour artificially to increase such a 
credit, can never lie the interest of any trading’ 
nation ; but must lay them under disiid vantages, by 
increasing money beyond its natural proportion to 
labour and commodities, and thereby heightening' 
their price to the merchant and maiuifacturer. And 
in this view, it must be allowed, that no bank coubl 
be more advantageous than such a one as lockctl n]> 
all the money it receive<l,* and never auginenteil 
the circulating coin, as is usual by returning j)art 
of its treasure into commerce. A public bank, by 
this expedient, might cut otl* much of the dealiiurs 
of private bankers and inoney-jo]»bers : and though 
the state boro the cliarge of .salaries to the directors 
and tellers of this liank, (for, accrording to tlie j)re- 
ceding supposition, it would have lu) profit from its 
dealings,) the natioTial advantage, resulting’ from 
the low price of labour and the destruction of paper- 
credit, would be a .«;ufficicnt compensation. Aid to* 
mention, that so large a .•‘urn, lying ready at com- 
mand, would be a convenience in tinir‘s of great 
public danger and distress ; ami wliat part of it was; 
use<l might be replaced at leisure. u Jam peace and 
tranquillity was restored to tlie nation. 

But of this subject of paper creilit we shall treat 
more largely hereafter. And J shall finish this 
Essay on Money, by ]>roposing and explaining lw(> 
observations, wliich may |H)rbaps serve to employ 
the thoughts of our sj>eculative j)oliticifi:ns. 

It was a .shrewd observation of Anacharsi.s tht^ 
Scythian, who had never seen money in his own 
country, that gold and silver seemed to him of no 
use to the Greeks, hut to assist them in nnmeratiou 
and arithmetic. It is indeed evident, that money 
is nothing but the rcjpresentatioii of labour and 
* This is the case wiilt the bank of Arat>terdam« 
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cftmmodities, serves only as a method of rating? or 
estimating them. W'here coin is in greater plenty ; 
as a greater quantity of it is required to represent 
the same quantity ()f goods; it can have no effect, 
either good or l)ad, taking a nation within itself ; 
any more tlian it would make an alteration on a 
merchant’s books, if^ instead of the Arabian method 
f)f notation, whicli requires few characters, he should 
make use of tlie Roman, which requires a great 
many. Nay, the greater quantity of money, like 
the UoTiiian characters, is rather inconvenient, and 
requires greater trouble both to keep and transpoi*t 
it. Rut, notwithstanding this conclusion, which 
nmst be allowed just, it is certain, that, since the 
discovery of t!ie mim^s in America, industry has in- 
4T<?ased in all the nations of Europe, exciept in the 
piissessors of those mines ; and this may justly be 
ascribed, amongst other reasons, to the increase of 
gohl and sil\'er. Accordingly we find, that, in every 
]\ing<Iom, intf) which iiu>ney begins to How in greater 
abunflance than foTMuerly, every thing takes a new 
face : labour and industry gain life ; the merchant 
becomes more, eiiterjwising, the manufacturer more 
<li]ig(uit and skilful, and oven the farmer follows bis 
jdougb with gn'aler alacrity and attention, ’lliis is 
not easily to b(» accounted for, if we consider only 
fhe influence wlihdi a greater almiidance of coin lias 
ill the kingdom itself, by lieightening the price of 
commodities, and obliging every <»ne to pay a greater 
number of these little yellow nr white pieces for 
<‘very thing he purchases. And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather dis- 
advantageous, by raising the price of every kind of 
labour. 

To account, then, for this phenomenon, we must 
consider, that tluv’gh the high price of commodities 
be a necessary consequence of flic increase of gold 
and silver, yet it follows not immediately upon that 
increase ; but some time is required before the money 
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circulates through the whole state, and makes it.«; 
eflFect be felt on all ranks of people. At first, no 
alteration is perceived ; by degrees the price rises, 
first of one commodity, then of another ; till the 
whole at last reaches a just proportion with tlie 
new quantity of specie wliich is in tlie kingtlom. 
In my opinion, it is only hi this interval or inter- 
mediate situation, between the acquisition of money 
and rise of prices, that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is favourable to industry. W'hen any 
quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is not 
at first dispersed into many liands ; hut is confined 
to the coffers of a few persons, ulio immediately 
seek to employ it to advantage. Here are a set of 
manufacturers or merchants, we shall suppose, who 
have received returns of gold and silver for itckkIs 
which they sent to (,'adiz. I'heyare lhercl>y euahlcd 
to employ more workmen than formerly, who never 
dream of demanding higher wages, Imt are glad of 
employment from such g(»od paymasters, if work- 
men become scarce, the manufacturer gives higher 
wages, but at first requires an incri.‘rt>e, of labour : 
and this is willingly submitted to by the, artisan, 
who can now oat and drink beltiw, to <‘onj|M‘n>n{e 
his additional toil and fatigue. Jit‘ carrie'^ Ids 
money to market, wliere he fnid.s eviwy thing at tlic- 
Kime price as formerly, hut retur/H witli greater 
quantity, and of better kinds, fiw tlie U'^e, of his 
family, llie farmer and gardener, finding that all 
their commodities are Uiken off, apply tlieinselvcs 
with alacrity to the raising more ; and at the. same 
time can afford to take licttor and more clof hes from 
their tradesmen, whose price is the same as formerly, 
and their industry only vvlielted by so much new 
gain. It is easy to trace the money in its jwogress 
through tlie whole commonwealth ; wliere we siiall 
find, that it must first quicken the diligence of 
every individual, before it increase the [»rice of 
labour. 
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And that the specie may increase to a considerable 
pitch, before it liave this latter effect, appears, 
amongst otlier instances, from the frequent opera- 
tions of the French king on the money ; where it 
was always found, tliat the aiignienting of tlie 
nunierary value did not produce a proportional rise 
of the prices^ at least for some time. In the last 
year of i^)iiis XIV. money \vas raised three sevenths, 
Imt prices augmente<l only one. Corn in France 
is now s(d<l at tin* same price, or for the same 
numhor of livres, it w/«s in 1083 ; though silver wa.s 
then at 30 livves the mark, and is now at 50.^ Not 
to inentu)]) the great addition of grdd and silver 
wliicii may have come into that kingdom since that 
peri<»d. 

1 Tlifso 1 np.-'n tin‘ antliority of M. dii Tot, in 
his Jicjkcthfvy. nil nnthor ('f nijuitition ; though J 
murit CMiitVss, Hint tiu* wiiich lu* advances on other 
fi.'cuHions, ('ftra so siis)»iiMons, .as to make his authority 
loss ia this matter. n<nv<*\4ir, the general observation, that 
the .augir.oermg of iho money in France does not at first 
proporiionalily augiib-nt fin- prices, is certainly just. 

lly the, by, tliis ^eions i,o be one of the best reasons which 
can he given, lor a gradieil .nrnl universal increase of the 
denominal.ion oi nu>iu'y, tliongli it has been entirely over- 
locjked in all t.lmsc volumes which liavo been written on tliat 
ijucstion by Mcbm «ln 'f.it, .and J'.aris <h, Vemoy. Were all 
onr money, for instance, recoined, and a pcnnv’s worth of 
silver taken I’rom c\erv shilling, the new shilling would 
probalily purchase every tiling that could have, lieen lioiight 
by the old ; the prieef? of every thing would thereby be 
insonpibly (liminished ; hweign trade onliveiiC‘d : and domestic 
imtustry, by the circulation of a great number of pounds 
.and shillings, would receive soiiio incre.Jiso and encourfige- 
mciit. .In excciHing such ;i project, it would be better to 
make tlic new Bhilling pass for 21 half-pence, in order to 
preserv^e the illusion, and to make it bo taken for tlic same. 
And as a rocoiuage of our silver begins to be requisite, bj*- 
tlic continual we.ari:. ; of our sbilling'^ and sixpences, it may 
1 ) 0 . doubtful, whetlier we ouglit to imitate the example in 
King VVilliamV reign, when the dipt money was raised to 
tJie old sUiidard. 
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From the whole of this reasoning we may conclude, 
that it is of no manner of consequence with regard 
to the domestic liappiness of a state, wlietlier money 
be in a greater or less quantity. The good policy 
of the inagistrale consists only in keeping it, if 
possible, still increasing ; because by that means he 
Keeps alive a spirit of industry in the nation, and 
increases the stock of labour in which consists all 
real power and riches. A nation, wliose money 
decreases, is actually at tliat time weaker and luorii 
miserable than another nation wliicli possesses no 
more money, hut is on llie incre.a>ing hand, 'iliis 
will be easily accounted for, if we consider that the 
alterations in the quantity of money, either on one 
side or the other, are not immediately attended with 
proportionable alterations in the price of (jommodi- 
ties. There is always an interval l)efope matters he 
Jidjusted to their new situation ; and tins interval is 
as pernicious to industry, when gold and silver are 
diminishing, as it is advajitageous wlien these metals 
are increasing. The work/nan has not the same 
employment from the manufactun'r and merchant ; 
though he pays the wiim? price for every thing in tlie 
market. The farmer cannot disjxise of iiis corn and 
cattle, though he mu>t pay the same rent to liis 
landlord. The poverty and beggary, and sloth, 
wliich must ensue, arc i‘asily foresi‘en. 

II. ITie second observation winch 1 nroposed to 
make with regard to iiumey, may he explained 
the following manner ; There arc some kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Kuro|>e, (and all of them 
were once in the same condition,) wliere money is 
so scarce, that the landlord can get: none at all 
from his tenants, hut is obliged to take his rent in 
kind, and either to consume it himself, or transport 
it to places where ho may find a market. In lliose 
c,ountries, the prince can levy few or no taxes hut 
in the same manner ; and as he will receive small 
benefit from impositions so paid, it is evident that 
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such a kingdom lias little force even at home, and 
cannot maintain fleets and ai*mies to the same ex- 
tent as if every part of it abounded in gold and silver. 
There is surely a greater disproportion between the 
force of Germany at present, and what it was three 
centuries ago,^ than there is in its industry, people, 
and manufactures. The Austrian dominions in the 
empire are. in general w'ell peopled .and well culti- 
vated, and are of great extent, but have not a 
yjroportionable weight in the balance of Europe ; 
proceeding as is ci.mmonly supposed, from the 
scarcity of money. How do all these facts agree 
with th.it principle of reason, that the qucintity of 
gold and silver is in itself altogether indifferent.^ 
A<!cording to tliat jwinciple, wherever a sovereign 
has numhers of suhj(‘cts, and tliese have plenty of 
commodities, lie should of course be great and 
powerful, iiiid tliey ricli and happy, independent of 
the great(‘r or Jt‘.sser abundance of the precious 
imdals. 'J'liese admit of divisions and subdivisions 
to a groat cxtmit ; and where tlio pi<*<?es might 
become so .small as to he in danger of being lost, 
it is easy to miv the g(dd or silver with a baser 
iiKdal, as is practised in some countries of Europe, 
and by that means raise the. pieces to a hulk more 
sensible ami convenient. "Jliey still serve the same 
pur])Oses of exchange, whatever their number may 
he, i>r whateviT colour they may be supposed to have. 

'I’o tliese <lirticiilties I an.sw€*r, that tlie effect here 
supposed to flow from scared ty of money, really 
arises from the manner.^ and customs of the people ; 
and tliat we mistake, as is too usiuil, a colhatcral 
4‘ffecl for a cause. The contradiction is only ap- 
parent ; but it requires some thought and reflection 
lo discover the principles by which we can reconcile 
?vv/.von to f:,rpen* '‘V(\ 

* TJic It/ilians gave to the emperor Maximilian the nick- 
name of Pociir-DAXAiti. None of the enterprises of that 
prince ever succeeded, for want of money. 
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It seems a maxim almost self-evident, that the 
prices of every thing depend on the proportion 
between commodities and money, Jiiid that any 
considerable alteration on either has the same 
effect, either of lieightening or lowering the price. 
Increase the cominoditieH, they become cheaper ; 
increase the money, th^y rise in their value. As, 
on the other hand, a diininiition of tlie former, ami 
that of the latter, have contrary tendencies. 

It is also c\ ident that tiie j>rices do not so much 
depend on the absolute quantity of coniinodities ami 
that of money which are in a nation, as on that of the 
commodities whicli come or may <'oine into market, 
and of tliO money which circulates. Jf the coin he 
locked up in chests, it is the sajiie thing witii regard 
to prices as if it were annihilated. Jf tlio commodi- 
ties be hoarded in magazines and granaries, a like 
effect follov..s. As the mom*y and comimMlilies in 
these cases never meet, they cannot aiVect each otlier. 
Were we at any time to form conjecture^ concerjiing 
the price of provisions, the c(»rn n}ii<'Ii the fanreT 
must preserve f(»r .‘<cod, ami for the maintenance <jr 
himself ami family, oiiglit m*\'er to lujlcr into itn* 
estimation. It is only tin* ov«‘rplu'4, conijiarcd l.<> 
the demand, tliat detenninc'S the value. 

To apply these principles, we must coii'^ide?', that, 
in the first and more miciiUivatt^I ages of any stiiti*, 
ere fancy has confounded her wants Avith tho-'-e ot 
nature, men, content uitli the produce of t],eir 
own fields, or with those rude imi»roveitJents winch 
they tbcTiiselves can work upon them, have little 
occasion for exchange ; at least for moTiey, winch, 
by agreement, is tlic common measure of exchange. 

'1 ne wool of the fiirmer’s owji flock, spun in his ou i* 
family, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, wbo 
receives his paynjcnt in corn or w'0(d, suffices for 
furniture ana clothing. 7'he carpenter, the .snntb, 
the mason, the tailor, fire retained by wages of a 
like nature ; and the landlonl himself, dwtdling in 
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the neighbourhood, is content to receive hiA rent 
in the commodities raised by the farmer. Tlie 
greater part of these he consumes at home, in rustic 
hospitality: the rest, perliaps, he disposes of for 
money to the neighbouring town, wheiKJe he draws 
the few materials of his expense and luxury. 

Hut after ineji begin to refine on all these enjoy- 
ments, and live not always at home?, nor are content 
with what can be raised in their neighbourhood, 
there is more exchange and commerce of aU kinds, 
and more money er.tors into that exchange. The 
trad<*snien will n<it be jiaid in corn, because thej' 
want s-ometliing more than barley to eat. Tlie 
farmer goes beyond liis own ])arish for tlie eom- 
modities he ])un*liases, and cannot always carry liis 
commoditicH to the mercliant who supplies liim. 
'Die landhml lives in the capital, or in a foreign 
country, and demands his rent in gold and silver, 
which can easily he transjiorted to him. Great un- 
dertakers, and manufacturers, and mercliants, arise 
in every commodity : and these can conveniently 
deal in nothing hut in specie. Ami eonseciuently, 
in tliis situation of society, the coin enters into 
many more contracts, and hy tliat moans is mmdi 
more employed than in the. former. 

riie necessary etfect is, that, provideil the money 
increase not in the nation, «n-ery tiling must become 
much clieaper ii: times of industry ami refinement, 
than in rude uncnllivaied ages. It is the proportion 
h(‘tween tlie circulating money, and the commodities 
in tlie market, whicli determines the prices. Goods 
that are consumed at h<»mo, or excliangod with 
iitber goods in the mughhourhood, never come to 
market ; they idfect not in the l(*ast the current 
specie ; wdth reganl to it, they arc as if totally 
annihilated; rul consccpiciilly this method of 
using them sinks the proportion on the side of the 
commodities, and increases the prices. Hut after 
money enters into all cuiitmcts Jiiid sales, and is 
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evcry^vhere the measure of exchanflfo, the same 
national cash has a much greater task to jierforni ; 
all commodities are then in the market ; the sphere 
of circulation is enlarged ; it is tlie same case as if 
tliat individual sum were to serve a larger kingdom ; 
and therefore^ the proportion being lierc lessene(l 
on the side of the monc}, every thing must become 
cheaper, and the prices gradually fall. 

By the most exact computations that liave been 
formed all over Europe, after making allowance for 
the alteration in the numerary value or the de- 
nomination, it is found, that the prices of all tilings 
have only risen three, <»r, at most, four times since 
the discovery of the \\ cst Indies. But will any 
one assert, that there is n<»t much more tliau four 
times the coin in Europe that was in the tifteeutli 
century, and the centuries preceding it ? I’he 
Spaniards and Portugtie.*?.e from their mines, the 
English, French, and l>uteli, by their African trade, 
^na by their interlopers in the M est Indies, bring 
home about six millions a year, of whicli n<»t a)»ov e 
a third goes to the East indies. 'I'his sum alone, 
in ten years, would prohaldy double t)ie aurient 
.<5tock of money in Europe, And no otluT satis- 
factory reason can he given wliy all prices have not 
risen to a much more exorbitant height, (?xc(?pt ilia I 
which is derived from a cliange of customs and 
mtinners. Besides tliat more commodities are pro- 
duced by additional industry, the same commodities 
come more to market, after men depart from their 
ancient simplicity of manners. And though this 
increase has not been equal to that of money, it 
has, however, been considerable, ami h.'is preserved 
the proportion between coin and commodities nearer 
the ancient standard. 

Wore the question proposed, U'hicdi of tbest* 
methods of living in the people, the simple or 
relined, is the most advantageous to the state or 
public r I should, without much scruple, prefer the 
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latter, in a view to politics at least, and should 
produce this as an additional reason for the en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. 

W^liile men live in the ancient simple manner, 
and supply all tlicir necessaries from domestic in- 
dustry, or from the neighbourhood, the sovereign 
can levy no toxes in money from a considerable 
part of liis subjects ; and if he will impose on them 
any burdens, he must hike pjiyment in commodities, 
with wliich alone they abound ; a method attended 
with such great r.nd obvious inconveniences, that 
they nceil not here be insisted on. All the money 
he can ]>retend to raise must he from his principal 
cities, where alone it circulates ; and these, it is 
evident, cannot afford him so mucli as the whole 
stiite could, did gold and silver circ.ulate throughout 
the \vhoh‘. ihit besides this obvious diminution of 
tlie revenue, there is aiiotlier cause of the poverty 
of the public in such a situation. Not only the 
sovereign receives less money, hut the same money 
goes not so far as in times of industry and general 
commerce. Every thiiiir is dearer where the gold 
and silver are supposed equal ; and that because- 
fcMver coTnmoditi(\s conn* to market, and the whole 
coin bca?*s a liigher proportion to what is to be 
]>urchased by it ; whence alone the prices of ei'cry 
thing arc fixed and determined. 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to he met with in historians, and even in 
common conversation, that any particular state is 
weak, though fertile, popuhms, and ivell cultivated, 
merely because it wants money. It appears, that 
the want of money can never injure any state within 
itself; for men and commodities are the real strength 
of any community. It is the simple manner of 
living which here hurts the public, by coniiiiing the 
gohl and silver to few hands, and preventing its 
universal diffusion and circulation. On tlie contrary, 
industry and rciiucmeiits of all kinds incorporate 
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it with the whole state, however small its quantity* 
may be ; they digest it into every vein, so to s{)eak, 
and make it enter into every transactif)n and con- 
tract. No hand is entirely empty of it. And 
as the prices of every thing fall by that means, 
the sovereign has a double advantage : he may draw 
money by his taxes from every part of the state ; 
and what he receives goes further in every purchase 
and payment. 

We may infer, from a comparison of prices, that 
money is not more plentiful in ( hina than it was in 
Kuro{)e three centuries ago. Ihit wliat iinrncTise 
power is that emjiire possessed of, if we may judge 
by the civil and military esbiblislmicnt maintained 
by it ! ]*olybius tells us, that prrkvisions were so 
cheap in Italy during his time, tliat in some places 
the stated price for a meal at the inns was a isrmis 
a head, little more than a farthing I Vet the Homan 
power had even then subdued tlx^ wlude known 
world. About a century hofore tliat periorl, the 
( 'arthagiiiian aml)a'»sador >aid, hy way of raillery, 
that no people lived more sneiahly anamgst thcju- 
selves than the Romans ; for that, in every enltu*- 
tainment, which, as foreign minir^ters, they rccfuved, 
tliey still o])served the same ]datc at every (aide. 
Tho absolute quantity of tlie precious fjietals is a 
matter of great inditference. 'riierc are only two 
circumstances of any iinportaiire, narntdy, their 
gradual increase, ami their thorougli cojicoction 
and circulation through llie state ; and the inlhience 
of both these circun)st.ances has hero )>eon explainer!. 

In the following Ivssay we shall sec an instance' 
of a like fallacy as that ahov(^ mentioned ; wlicre a 
collateral effect is taken for a lUiuse, and wliere a 
consequence is ascrihcnl to tho plenty of money, 
though it be really ow ing to a change in the maimers 
and customs of the people. 
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Xorni.Nwj is cstoein.ul a more cortaiii si;rn of the 
lloiirlshiny; comlition of any nation than tlie lowness 
of int^MTst ; and with reason, tlioii^h 1 believe tlie 
cause is soinewliat ditferent from what is commonly 
apprehended. Lowness of interest is iLrenerally 
ascriln'<l t(» jdeuty of money. Hut money, lunvcvcr 
|denliful, has Jio oilier olfect, [f Jlredf tlian to raise 
the price of liihour. Silver is more common than 
trold, and therefore you icceivc a jtrrcater quantity 
of it for tlie same commodities, Jhit do you pay 
less inleresL for it? Interest in Hatavia and Jamaica 
is at 10 par irnf., in Portugal at (>, though these 
filaces, as wc! may learn from the prices of every 
thiiii;', al»ouml mon'. in jrold and silver than either 
London or Amsterdam. 

M'creall the #j:oid in En;rland ciimihilated at once, 
and one and twiMity slnlliti^s substituted in the 
place of every p:uinea, would money he more ])leii- 
tiful, or interest lower? No, surely: we should 
only use silver, instead of trold. ^^'ere ^old rendered 
as common as silver, and silver as common as cop- 
per, would money ho more plentiful, or interest 
lower? may assuredly urive the same answer. 
Our shillings would then be yellow, and our half- 
pence white ; and we should have no guineas. No 
other difference' would ever be observed ; no altera- 
tion on commerce, manufactures, navigjition, or 
interest ; unless we imagine that the colour of the 
rnetal is of any consequence. 
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Now, what is so visible in these greater variations 
of scarcity or abundance in the precious metals, 
must hold in all inferior changes. If the multi- 
pljung of gold and silver fifteen times makes no 
aifference, much less can the doubling or tripling 
them. All augmentation has no other effect than 
to heighten the price of labour and commodities ; 
and even this variation is little more than that of 
a name. In the progress towards tliese clianges, 
the augmentation may have some influence, by 
exciting industry ; but after the j>rices are settled, 
suitably to the new abundance of gold and silver,, 
it has no manner of influence. 

An effect always holds proportion with its caii.se. 
Prices have risen near four times since the di.-scovery 
of the Indies; and it Ls probable gold and silver 
have multiplied much more : but interest has not 
fallen much above half, 'fhe rate of intere.^^t. 
therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the 
precious metals. 

Money having chiefly a fictitious value, tlie 
greater or less plenty of it is of no con.sequence, 
if we consider a nation within itself; and tln^ 
quantity of specie, wlien oiM‘e fixed, thougli ever 
so large, has no other effect tlian to o1)lig(» every 
one to tell out a greater number of those sliining 
bits of metal for clothes, furniture, or equipage, 
without increasing any on(» convenience of life. If 
a man borrow money to build a house, he then 
carries home a greater load ; hecause tlie stone, 
timber, lead, glass, &c. with the labour of ibo 
masons and carpenters, are reproseuted by a greater 
quantity of gold and .silver. Hut as these metals 
are considered chiefly as representations, there can 
no alteration arise from their bulk or quantity, 
their weight or colour, either upon their real value 
or their interest. The same interest, in all cases, 
bears the same proportion to the sum. And if you 
lent me so much labour and so many commodities^ 
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hy receiving five per cent, you always receive 
proportional labour and commodities^ however re- 
jiresented, whether by yellow or white coin, whether 
by a pound or an ounce. It is in vain, therefore, 
to look for the cause of the fall or rise of interest 
in the greater or less quantity of gold and silver, 
which is fixed in any nation. 

Iligli interest arises from three circumstances : a 
great demand for borrowing, little riches to supply 
tliat demand, and great 2)rofits arising from com- 
merce : and tlic circmnstinces are a clear proof of 
the small advance of commerce and industry, not of 
the scarcity of gold and silver. Low interest, on the 
<»t]ier hand, i)roceed8 from tlie three opposite cir- 
<Miinstances ; a small demand for borrowing ; great 
riches to su[)jdy that demand ; and small profits 
arising from commerce : and these circumstances 
are all connected together, and proceed from the 
increase of industry ami commerce, not of gold and 
silver. W'e shall endeavour to i>n)ve these 2)oints ; 
and sliall be^rin with the causes and the effects of a 
great or small demand for borrowing. 

W'lien a peojjle have emerge<l ever so little from 
a savage sUt.e, ami their numbers have increased 
beyond the original multitude, there must immc’ 
<liately arise an inequality of property ; and while 
.some possess largo tra<;ts of land, others are confined 
witliin narrow limits, and some are entirely witliout 
landetl property. 'I'hose who possess more land than 
they can labour, employ those who possess none, and 
agree to receive a detormiiiatc part of the product. 
Til us the landed interest is immediately established ; 
jior is there any settled government, however rude, 
ill which affairs are not on this footing. Of these 
proprietors of land, s()me must presently discover 
themselves to he of different tempera from others ; 
and while one would willingly store up the produce 
of his land for futurity, another desires to consume 
at present what should suffice for many years. But 

* X 
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as the spending of a settled revenue is a way of 
life entirely without occupation ; men have so much 
need of somewhat to fix and en^a^e them, that 
pleasures, such as they are, will be the pursuit of 
the greater part of tlie landholders, and the pro- 
digals among them will always he more numerous 
than the misers. In a state, therefore, where tlien^ 
is nothing hut a landed interest, as there is littli? 
frugality, the borrowers must he very numerous, 
and the* rate of interest must hold ]>roportion to 
it. ’Hie ditferencc depends not tm the quantity of 
money, hut on the liahits and manners which 
prevail. Hy this alone the <IeinantI tor borrowing is 
increased or diminished, ^\’ere money so plentiful 
as to make an egg he sold for sixpeiu e ; so long 
as there are only landed gentry and pea>a}its in llu* 
state, the borrowers must he numerous, and intercut 
high. The rent for the saim‘ farm would he heaviei 
and more bulky : but the same idl(?Mess of the 
landlord, with the high prict! of eonuuodities. would 
dissipate it in the wime time, ami produiu^ ilie .-anu* 
necessity and demand for borrowing.' 

Nor is the case different w itli reganl to the .urotnf 
circumstance which we proposed t(» < onsider, iiameh, 
the great or little riches to .--upply the deniaiul. 
'I’hi.s effect also depend.'^ on the liahlls ami way rd’ 
living of the people, not on the quantity of gold 

' I havft been informed by a vi:ry eniiro ut j.aw'vef, .iiid a 
man of great knowledge and oh.sorv.ati on, iljat it a]i|>iMr;s 
from ancient papers .and rocords, that ahout lour centuries 
ago, money in Scotland, and probably in otfior j'arts of 
Europe, was only at five per cent,, anil aft^.‘rw^Hrdrt rose to 
ten, before the discovery of the Wed Judies, 'riio furt i.s 
curious ; but might ea.sily be reconciled to the foregoing 
Teasoning. Men in that age lived ho much at home, and in 
so very aiiiiplc and frugal a manner, that they had no occa- 
sion for money ; and though the lenders were then few, the 
borrowers were still fewer. The high rate of inteiest among 
the early Eomaiu is accounted for by liistorians from the 
frequent losses sustained by the inroads of the enemy* 
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and silver. In order to have, in any state, a ^reat 
number of lenders, it is not sufficient nor requisite 
that there ])e ^reat abundance of the precious 
metals. It is only requisite that the proi)erty or 
command of that quantity, which is in the state, 
whether f^reat or small, should he collected in 
jKirtic.ular hands, so as to form considerjible sums, 
or compose a ^reat moneyed inten?st. "J'his begets 
a num!>cr of lenders, and sinks tlic rate of usury ; 
and this, I shall venture to affirm, depends not on 
the quantity of specie, but on particular manners 
and customs, wliicli make the sf)0(Me gather into 
separate sums or masses of considerable value. 

Kor, snp])ose tliat, hy miracle, every man in 
(Ireat Hritain should have five pounds slipped into 
his pocket in one niglit; this would much more 
than double the- wliole money that is at ]»resent in 
th(5 kingdom ; yet tlnu’e Mmuld not next day, nor 
for some time, he any more lenders, nor any 
variritioji in the ifiterest. And were there nothing 
hut laiu!lor<)s and peasant-! in tlie skate, this money, 
howev<‘r al)uiidai’t, could never gather into sums, 
an<i would only serve to increase the prices of 
ev(Ty thing, without any further consequence, 'fhe 
profligal landlord dis^ijiates it as fast as he receives 
it ; and the Ix'ggarly peasant has no means, nor 
view, nor aTithition of obtaining above a bare liveli- 
]ioo<l. 'Die over[dns of borrowers above that of 
{(•nders continuing still the same, there wall follow 
no reduction of intor<*st. I'liat depends upon 
another princifde : an<I must proceed from an 
increase of industry and frugality of arts and 
commerce. 

Every tiling useful to the life of man arises from 
tlic ground ; but few things arise in that condition 
wliicli is requisiio to remler them useful. There 
must, therefore, beside the peasants and the pro- 
prietors of land, he another rank of men, wdio, 
receiving from the former the rude materials, work 
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tliein into their proper form, and retain part for 
their own use and subsistence. In the infancy of 
society, these contracts between the artisans and the 
peasants, and between one species of artisans an<l 
another, are commonly entered into immediately 
by the persons themselves, who, being- neig-hhonrs, 
are easily acquainted with each other’s necessities, 
and can lend tlieir mutual assistiiiice to sui»]dy 
them. But when men’s industry increases, and 
their views enlarge, it is found, that the most re- 
mote parts of the state can assist eac li other as well 
iLs the more contiguous ; 4and that this intercourse 
of good offices may lie carried on to the greatest 
extent and iiilricacy. Hence the origin »)f 
rhanta, one of the most useful races of men, w1k» 
sen'e as agents between those parts of* the sUite that 
are wholly unacquainted, and are igiioz-ant of each 
other’s necessities. Here are in a cit\ fifty wt>rk- 
men in sSilk and linen, and a thousand customers ; 
and these two ranks of men, so nec(*ssary to eacli 
other, can never rightly moot, till one man erects 
a .shop, to which all the workmen ami all tho cus- 
tomers rejwir. Jii this province, gra'-s ris(*s ijj 
abundance: the inhahitani^ abound iii cl!e(‘S(‘, ami 
butter, and cattle; hut want bread mid coni, wlneli, 
in a neighbouring province, are in too great abun- 
dance for the use of tlie inhabitants. One man 
dt^covers this. He brings corn from tlu‘ one jiro- 
vince, and returns with rattle ; and, supplying the 
wants of both, he is, so far, a common benefactor. 
As the people increase in numbers and iiiduslry, 
the difficulty of their intercmirse increases : thi? 
business of the agency or inerrlumdiso lieci)mes 
more intricate; and divides, subdivides, compounds, 
and mixes to a greater variety. In all these trans- 
actions, it is nece.ssary and rejisonal>h\ that a con- 
siderahle part of the commodities and labour should 
belong to tho merchant, to whom, in a great mea- 
sure, they are owing* And these commodities he 
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will sometimes preserve in kind, or more commonly 
convert into money, which is their common repre- 
sentation If gold and silver have increased in the 
state, together witli the industry, it will require a 
great quantity of these metals to rejiresent a great 
quantity of commodities and labour. If industry 
alone has increased, the prices of every thing must 
sink, and a small quantity of specie will serve as a 
representation. 

'riicre is no craving or demand of tlie hum, an 
mind more constaiit and insatiable than tluit for 
evcrcisc and employment ; and this desire seems 
the foiindation of most of our passions and pursuits. 
Deprive a man of ail business and serious occu- 
pation, lie runs rosth^ss from one .amusement to 
anotb(*r; and liie woiglit and oppression which he 
feids Iroiii idleness is so great, that he forgets the 
ruin which must follow him from his immoderate 
exp(*ns(‘s. (iivf* liim a more harmless way of em- 
ploying bis mind or body, be is sfitisfied, and feels 
Jio loni/er tliat insatiable tliirst after pleasure. Hut 
if the employment yim give him be lucrative, espe- 
cially if tlic jirofit be athicbed to every particular 
exertion of imlu'^try, be has gain so often in his eye, 
that }u‘ ac<pjii-(*s, by degret's, a passion for it, and 
knows no siudi pli*asurc as that of seeing the daily 
increase of his fortune. .'\nd tliis is the reason 
why trade increases frugality, and why, among 
merchants, Uiert< is the same overplus of mis(*rs 
above profligals, as among the possessors of land 
lliero is the contrary. 

C ommerce increases industry, by conveying it 
readily from one member of the state to another, 
and allowing none of it to perish or become useless. 
It increases frugality, by giving occupation to men, 
and employiiu; them in the arts of gain, wliich 
soon engage their affection, and remove all relish 
for phjasure and expense. It is an infallible con- 
sequence of all industrious professions to beget 
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frugality, and make the love of gain prevail over 
the love of pleasure. Among lawyers and physicians 
who have any practice, there are many more wlio 
live within their income, than who exceed it, or 
even live up to it. Jlut law\'crs and piiysiciaiis 
beget no industry ; and it is even at the exjicnse of 
others they acquire their riches ; so that they are 
sure to diminish tlie possessions of some of their 
fellow-citizens, as fast as they increase their ov. n. 
Merchants, on tlie contrary, l»eget industry, l»y 
serving as canals to convey it througli every corner 
of the state : and, at the same time, l»y their fru- 
gality, tliey acquire great power over that industry, 
and collect a large ]»roperty in tlie labour and com- 
modities, wliic.h they are the <‘hief instruments in 
producing. There is no otlier j>rofi‘s.--ion, therefore, 
except merchandise, which can make tlu' moneyed 
interest considerable; or, in oilier uonls, can in- 
crease industry, and, by also increasing frugality, 
give a great command oftbat industry to particular 
members of the society. U'ithout commerc(‘, flu* 
state must consist chiefly of lambd gentry, whosi* 
prodigality and expense mak<* a C(*ntinual d<’rnami 
for borrowing ; and i»f fx'avmts, u ho have no .-urns 
to supply that demand. 'I'he money nevt‘r gathers 
into large stocks or sums, wiiieh can he lent at 
interest. It.ia dispersefl into nunrdierhrss hands, who 
eitlier squander it in idle sIkov ami magnifieenee, or 
employ it in the purcliase of tin? c-ommoii necessaries 
of life. Commerce ahme assembles it into consider- 
able sums; and tliis effect it has mend y from the 
industry wliich it begets, a?Hl the frugality wliicli it 
inspires, independent of that particular quantity of 
precious metal which way circulate in the state. 

Thus an increase of commerce, by a necessary 
consequence, raises a great number of lenders, and 
by that means produces lowness of interest. VVe 
must now consider how far this increase of com- 
merce diminishes the profits arising from that 
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profession, and gives rise to the third circumstance 
requisite to produce lowness of interest. 

It may be proper to observe on this head, that 
low interest and low profits of merchandise, are two 
events that mutually forward each other, and are 
both originally derived from that extensive com- 
merce, which produces opulent merchants, and 
renders the moueyed interest considerable. Where 
merchants possess great stocks, whether represented 
by few' or many pieces of metal, it must frequently 
ha])pen, tliat, when tliey either become tired of 
business, or leave heirs unwilling or unfit to engage 
in coiinneree, a great proportion of these riches 
naturally seek<^ an annual and secure revenue. ITie 
plenty dinrjiishes the price, and makes the lenders 
accept of a low interest. This consideration obliges 
many to ket'p their slock employed in trade, and 
rather he content witli low profits than dispose of 
tiieir money at an undervalue. On the other hand, 
when commerce has become twlensive, and employs 
large ^iocks, there inii^t arise rivalsliips among the 
merchants, wliich diminish the profits of trade, at 
tlie same time that lliey increase the trade itself, 
'rin* low <*f mercliandise induce the merchants 

to accept more willingly of n low interest when 
lliey lea\'e olf business, and begin to indulge them- 
■selves ill ease and indolence. It is needless, therc- 
tnre, to impiire^ which of these circumstinces, to 
wit, hw infr/rst or Anc profits^ is the cause, and 
which the elFcct t Tliey bcjth arise from an extensive 
f’ommerce, and mutually forward each other No 
man will accept t)t’ low profits where ho can have 
high interest ; aiul no man w ill accept of low interest 
u'here he can have high profits. An extensive com- 
nuu’ce, by jiroduciiig large stocks, diminishes both 
interest and j^'ofits, and is alw’ays assisted, in its 
diminution of the one, by the proportional sinking 
of the other. 1 may add, that, as low profits arise 
from the increase of commerce and industry, they 
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in tbeir turn toiti farther increascj byreiulor- 
iliffthe commodities cheaper, encouraging the can- 
«»>rKV^\AOW, awCL W\g\\teim\g t\\e iudnsitry . Au«\ thus » 
if we consider the \vhoIe connection of causes and 
effects, interest is the barometer of the state, and 
its lowness is a sijErn, almost infallible, of the llourish- 
iup: condition of a people. It proves the increase of 
industry, and its prompt circulation, tliroufrh the 
whole state, little inferior to a denioiistration. And 
though, perhaps, it may not he impossible hut a 
.sudden and a great check to comment* may have a 
momentary effect of the same kind, by throu'ing so 
many stocks out of trade, it must he attended with 
such misery and want of employment in tlie poor, 
that, besides its short duration, it will not lu* jM)s.sihle 
to mistake the one case for the other. 

Tliose who have asserted, that tlie jdenty of 
money was the cause of low interest, seem to havo 
taken a collateral effect for a cau<e, sinci‘ the 
same industry, which sinks the iiilere.st, commonly 
acquires great abundance, of the pretMous metals. 
A variety of fine manufactures, with vigilant enter- 
prising merchants, will soon draw money to a state, 
if it be anywhere to he fouiid in the world, 'fhe 
.same cause, by niiiltiplying the convejiiences of life, 
and increasing industry, collects gr(*at riches into 
the hands of person.^ wlio arc; not proprietrjr-s c»t land, 
and produces, by that means, a lowness of intenist. 
But though both these effects, plejity of money and 
low interest, naturally arise from commerce and 
industry, they are altf>gether independent of caclt 
other. For sup]»ose a nation removed into the 
Pacific ocean, without any foreign commerce, or any 
knowledge of navigation ; .sup]»ose that this ualion 
possesses always the same .stock of coin, hut is con- 
tinually increasing in its numbers and industry : it 
is evident that tlie price of every commodity njust 
gradually diminish in that kingdom ; since it is thtt 
proportion between money and any species of good.s 
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which fixes their mutual value ; and, upon the 
present supposition, the conveniences of life become 
every day more abundant, without any alteration in 
the current sj)ecie. A less quantity of money, there- 
fore, amon^ this people, will make a rich man, 
during the times of industry, than would suffice to 
tl)at purpose in ignorant and slothful ages. Less 
money will build a house, portion a daughter, buy 
an estate, support a nianufac^tory, or maintain a 
family and eqiiijiagc. These arci the uses for which 
men borrow money ; and therefore the greater or 
less quantity of it in a state has no infiuence on the 
interest. Jhit it is evident that the greater or less 
stock of labour and commodities must have a great 
i!ifluence ; since we really and in effect borrow these, 
wlien we take money uf»on interest. It is true, when 
eommerco is exlonded all over the globe, the most 
industrious nations always abound mo.st with the 
precious metals ; s(» tliat low interest and plenty of 
money are in fact almost inseparable. But still it is 
of coiisen nonce to know the principle wlience any 
plienomciM»n arisc^s, and to distinguish between a 
cause and a coiicomitint effect. Besides that the 
speculation is curious, it may fre({ucntly he of use 
in the coTiduct of public affairs. At least it must be 
owned, tiiat notliiiig caii be of more use than to 
improve, by practice, the method of reasoning on 
these subjects, wbicdi of all others are the most 
important, though they are commonly treated in the 
loosest and most careless manner. 

Another rca.son of this popular mistake with 
regard to the cause of hnv interest, seems to be the 
instance of some nations, wdiere, after a sudden 
ac<piisition of money, or of the precious metals by 
meaiis of foreign conquest, the interest has fallen 
not only among Miom, but in all the neighbouring 
states, as soon as that money was dispersed, and had 
insinuated itself into every corner. Thus, interest in 
Spain fell near a half immediately after the^ discovery 
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of the West Indies, as we are informed by Garcilasso 
de la Vega ; and it has been ever since gradually 
sinking in every kingdom of Europe. Interest in 
Rome, after the conquest of Egypt, fell from 0 to 4 
per ce7it., as we learn from Dion. 

The causes of the sinking of interest, upon such 
an event, seem different in the conquering country 
and in the neighbouring states ; but in iieitlier of 
them can we justly ascribe tliat effect merely to the 
increase of gold and silver. 

In the conquering country, it is natural to imagine 
that this new acquisition of money will fall into a 
few hands, and be gathered into largo sums, whicli 
seek a seenro revenue, either hy tlie pnrcliase of 
land or by interest ; and consequently the same effcitt 
follows, for a little time, as if there bad Immmi a great 
accession of industry and conunercc'. 'I'be increa.se 
of lenders a]>ove tlie borrowers sinks the interest, 
and so much the faster if those who liave acquired 
those large sums find no iinlustry or commerce in 
the state, and no method of emjdoying tlicir money 
but by lending it at interest Hut after this new 
mass of gold and silver lias been digestcfl, and ba- 
circulated through t]u» wliule state, affairs will so(»n 
return to their former situation, while Uic landlonls 
and new money-holders, living idly, squander above 
their income ; and the forujer <laily contract debt, 
and the latter encroach on their stiick till its final 
extinction. The wimie money may still be in the 
state, and make itself felt by the increase of prices ; 
hut not being now collected into any larg(i masses 
or stocks, the disproportion between the borrowers 
and lenders Ls the same as formerly, and <*on- 
srqncntly the high interest returns. 

Accordingly w'o find in Rome, that, so early as 
Tiberius’s time, iiitere.st bad again amounted to (> per 
rent, though no accident bad iiappencd to drain the 
empire of money. In Trajan’s time, money lent on 
mortgages in Italy bore 0 per ce?//., on common 
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securities in Bitliynia 12 ; and if interest in Spain 
has not risen to its ohl pitch, this can be ascribed to 
nothing but the continuance of the same cause 
that sunk it, to wit, the lar^e fortunes continually 
made in the Indies, which come over to Spain from 
time to time, and supply the demand of the bor- 
rowers. By this accidental and extraneous cause, 
more money is to be lent in Spain, that is, more 
money is collected intt) larf^c sums, than would 
otherwise be found in a state, where tliere are so 
little commeren and industry. 

As to the reduj'tion of interest wliicli has followed 
in England, France, and otluT kingdoms of Europe 
lliat have no mines, it has been gradual, and has 
not pro(?eeded from the increase of money, con- 
sidered merely in itself, but from that of industry, 
which is the natural effect of tlie former increase in 
that interval, before' it raises the price of labour and 
provisions : for to return to the foregoing supposi- 
tion, if the industry of Englaml had risen as much 
from other causes, (and that rise might easily have 
baj»pened, thomrh the stock (»f money bad remained 
the same,) must lud all the same coiiscnuences have 
followed, wliicli we observe at present.^ I'lic Hamc 
people would iji that case ))e found in the kingdom, 
tlie same commodities, the same industry, manu- 
factures, and commerce; a?]d consequently the 
same merchants, with the same stocks, tliat is, with 
Uie same comniaiul over laljour and commodities, 
only reprcvscnted by a smaller number of white or 
yellfnv pieces, wliicJi, being a circumstance of no 
moment, would only affect the wagoner, porter, and 
trunk -maker. Luxury, therefore, manufactures, 
arts, industry, frugality, lioiirishing equally as at 
present, it is evident that interest must also have 
l»cen as low, sine*, that is the nece.ssary result of all 
these circuinsUinccs, so far a.s they determine the 
profits of commerce, and the proportion between 
the borrowers and lenders in any state. 



ESSAY \ 

OF THE liAEANCE OF TUADE 

It is very in iiaticms ignorant nf tin* iialiirt^ 

of t‘omnicree_, to j>rohiliit tlio exportatirm nf 
commodities, and to preserve arnon/r tlieniselves 
whatever they think valualde and useful. The\ 
do not consider, that in this prohihition they ati 
directly contrary to their intention ; and that tlie 
more is exported of any commodity, tlie more will 
he raivsed at home, of which they tluunselves will 
always have the fir'll offer. 

It is well known to the learned, tliat the anelent 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation f»f 
criminal ; that heina' suppo^^ed a speeio of fruit >o 
excellent in Attiea, that tlie Athenians dee?ued it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreiLcner ; and 
in this ridiculous prohibition they were .•‘O murh in 
earnest, that infm-rners wo‘re thenre called \r/ro- 
phnrUs amon^ them, from two (ireek word.s, which 
sig'iiify and fiismwrrr. Then* are [>ria»tr^ in 
many old acts of parliament of the same ignorance 
in the nature of conimerce, particularly in tlm reign 
of Edward JIl, ; and tf» tin’s day, in France, the 
exportation of corn is almost always prohibited, in 
oruer, a.s they .say, to prevent famines ; tliough it 
i.s evident that nothing contributes more to the 
frequent famines which so much distress that fertile 
country. 

The same jealous fear, with regard to money, 
has also prevailed among several nations ; and it 
3J0 
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required both reason and experience to convince any 
people, that these prohibitions serve to no other 
pur])ose than to raise the exchange against them, 
and produce a still greater exportation. 

'riieso errors, one may say, are gross and pal- 
[>able ; but there still prevails, even in nations uell 
acquainted with commerce, a strong jealousy with 
regard to the ])alance of trade, and a fear that all 
tlieir gold and sil\'er may be leaving them. This 
to me, almost in every case, a groundless 
.'ipprohension ; and I sliould as soon dread, that all 
iiur springs and rivers should be exhausted, as tliat 
inon<‘y should abandon a kingdom where there are 
]K*ople and industry. Let ns carefully preserve 
those lattn* advantages, and we need never be 
aftprebensive of l(»sing llio former. 

It is easy to <ibsorve, that all calculations con- 
cerning tlio balaiH’o of trade are founded on very 
itneertaiu facts aiul suppositions. The custom- 
honse books are alhnvod to bean i/isiifficient ground 
<>f reasoning ; nor is Ibo rate of exchange mucli 
hotter, unlo.>rs we consider it with all nations, and 
i\:iow also tlie projiortions of the several sums 
romittod, whi»’h oiu*, may '■^arely pronounce im- 
n^»>'SihJe. Lvory nian, who has ever reasoned on 
ii’iis subject, has always proved his theory, whatever 
It was, by tacts and calculations, and by an eiiume- 
valion of all the caunmoditics sent to all foreign 
kingdoms. 

Tlie writings of Mr. (iee struck the nation wdth 
an universal panic, when they s;ivv it plainly demon- 
strated, by a ilebail of parti<’ulars, that the balance 
was against tbom for so considerable a sum, as must 
leave them without a single sliiiling in live or six 
years. But luckily, twenty years have since elapsed, 
with an expensive foreign war ; yet it is commonly 
supposed that money is still mure plentiful among 
us Ilian in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
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than Dr. Swift ; an author so quick in discerning 
the misfcikos and absurdities of others. He says, in 
liis Short View of the State of Ireiand, that the whole 
cash of tiiat kingdom formerly amounted but to 
£500,000 ; that out of this the Irish remitted every 
year a neat million to Entrland, and had scarcely 
any other source from wiiich they could compensate 
themselves, and little (dher forei/^n trade than tlui 
importation of I'rcnch wines, for which they paid 
ready money. The consequema* of this situation, 
which must he owned to he disadvantatrecMis, was, 
that, in a course of three* years, tin? current money 
of Ireland, from :L*5(K),(K)0, was rerluc(*d to less tliaii 
two. And at pre^i*!!!, 1 suppose, iii a course of 
thirty years, it is ah’-olutely nolliin^*. \'(*t I know 
not how that opinion of the advance of riches in 
Ireland, which ^rave th(* Doctor <o uinrlt ijidiirna- 
tion, seems still to continue, anrl piin .trroinui with 
everybody. 

In short, this a})prehension <»f llu^ wruu^T balance 
of trade, appears of sm'h a nature, l!i H it discovers 
itself wherever one i-* out id’ huuiour with tlji> 
ministry, or is in low .'spirits : rnifi a- i! can nevt*r 
he refuted hy a particular detail of all tla* «‘xp(u-l.'; 
which counterhalam-e tiie import", it rnav' Imuc he 
propi.»r to form a tr^uieral . iliat may prove 

the impossibility of this eviuil, ."•» io?j^' as we pn*- 
serve our p<u)plc and our industry. 

Suppose four liftbs of all the namey in (Ireat 
Britain to be annihilated in one ni^lit, and tie* 
nation reduced to the siiine eondithm, with rot^ard 
to s|>ecie,afl in the rcipns of the Harry'^aml Edwards, 
what would he the consequence r Must not the 
price of all labour and comnioditie.s siiik in propor- 
tion, and every thinff Ik*, sohl .as cheap as they were 
in those ages? What nation could then dispute 
with us in any foreign market, or preteml to navigate 
or to sell manufactures at the same price, which to 
U8 would aiford sufficient proftt? In how little 
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time, therefore, must this hriii^ back the money 
which we had lost, and raise us to the level of all 
the neighbouring nations? where, after we have 
arrived, we immediately lose the advantage of 
the c!heaj»ness of labour and commodities, and tlie 
further ilowing in of money is stopped by our 
fulness and repletion. 

Again, suppose that all tlie money of (ircrit 
Uribnn were multi [died livefoid in a night, inu>t 
not the contrary eifet't follow ? Must not all labour 
and commodities rise to sucli an exorbitant lieigiit, 
tliat no neigli))oiiring nations couhl atford to buy 
from ns; while their coiTiinodities, on tlie other 
hand, hecanie comparatively so cheaj), tliat, ill s[)ite 
of all till' laws wliiidi could he fornu'd, they would 
he run in ufiou in. amt our money llow’ out ; till wc 
fall to a level willi fonMgners, and lose that great 
sn[)eriority of riehes, wliicii liad laid us under sncli 
disadvaiitagt‘s ? 

Now, it is evident, that ilu' same <‘aiises wliiid: 
would corT-eel the‘>:^* exorhitant ineijiialities, W’ere 
they to happen iniracnlousl y, must [irevent tlieir 
Jiappening in t]>e common course of nature, am) 
mu^t forever, in all neighbouring nations, preserve 
money nearly projMirtionahle lo the art anil in(lu>try 
of (‘itrli nation. All water, wherever it communi- 
cates, remains ahvays at a h*vei. Ask naturalists 
tin* reason ; they t<*ll yon, that, were it to he raised 
in any one [daee, the sujierior gravity of that part 
!iot being balanced, must depress it, till it meets a 
emmierpoise ; and that the same cause, which 
rialresses the ineijnality wluui it liappens, must 
forever jirevent it, without some violent external 
o[K*rHtlon.^ 

^ There is anotlicr cause, thnugh more limited in its oj^cra- 
tien, which cliccka ihc wrong i»alnncc of trade, to every 
particular nation to which the kingdom trades. When wo 
import rrioro gotulfi than we ex|H)rt, the exchange turns 
against U9, and this hecumes a new encouragement tu exiiort ; 
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Can one imagine that it had ever been possible, 
by any laws, or even by any art or industry, to 
have kept all the money in Spain, which tlie galleons 
have brought from the Indies? Or that all com- 
modities could be sold in Franco for a tenth of tho 
price which they would yield on the other side of 
the Pyrenees, without finding their way thitlier, 
and draining from that immense treasure? What 
other reason, indeed, is there, wliy all nations at 
present gain in their trade witli vSj)ain and l*ortugal, 
but because it is impossible to lieap up money, 
more than any fluid, beyond its proper level ? 'rhe 
sovereigns of these countries have shown, that they 
wanted not inclination to keep their gold and silver 
to theinselv'es, luid it been in any degree praeticalde. 

Put as any body of water may he raised above, the 
level of tlic surroumling element, if the former has 
no communication with the latter ; so in money, 
if the comniiinicatiou he cut off, hy any material or 
physical impediment (for all Jaw•^ alone, f.n* in- 
effectual), there may, in siurh a case, a vtjry great 
inequality of luotiey. Thus the immense disl:am*e 
of China, togetlier with the monopolies id’ onr India 
companies oostnicting Die eommunieation, preserve- 
in Europe the gold and silver, especially the. Jal.ti*r, 
in much greater plenty than they are fouiifl in that 
kingdom. Put, nolwithstiiiiding this great ohsiriie- 
tion, the force of the causes above mentioned is still 
evident. "ITie skill and ingenuity of Europe in 
general surpasses j)erhai>s that of Cliina, with regard 
to manual arts and manufactures, yet are we never 
able to trade thither without great disadvantagt*. 
And were it not for the continual recruits which we 
receive from America, money would .soon sink in 
Europe, and rise in China, till it came nearly to a 
level in both places. Nor can any reasonable man 

as milch as the, charge of carriage and insurance of ttic money 
which becomes due would amount to. For the exchange can 
never rise but a little higher than that sum. 
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(loubt^ but tliat industrious nation, were they as 
near as i*oland or Barbary, would drain us of the 
overplus of our specie, and draw to themselves a 
larger share of the West India treasures. We need 
not have recourse to a physical attraction, in order 
to explain the necessity of this operation. 'Hiere 
is a moral attraction, arising from the interests 
and iKussions of men, which is full as potent and 
infallible. 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among tlieiuselves, but by the force of this 
nriijciple, which makes it impossible for money to 
toH(i its level, and either to rise or sink beyond the 
proportion of the labour and commodities which are 
ill each pniviiice? Did not long experience make 
peo[»le Ciusy on tliis head, what a fund of gloomy 
retiections might calculations aflbrd to a melancholy 
Vorkshireinan, while he computed and magnified 
the sums drawn to L<mtlon hy taxes, absentees, 
comiuoilitios, and found on c^unjjariwson the opposite 
arthdes so much inferior I And no doubt, had the 
Heptarchy sul>sist(?(i in Kngtand, the legislature of 
each stile, had hi'.eii continually alarmed by the fear 
of a wrong balaiu'c ; and as it is probable that tho 
mutual hatred of these stiU's would have been 
extremely violent on account of their close neigh- 
bourhooil, they would Jiave loaded and oppressed 
all commerce, hy a jealous and superfluous caution. 
iSinc<i the Union luus removed the barriers between 
iSctitland and England, which of these nations gains 
from tho other by tins free commerce } Or if the 
former kingdom has received any increase of riches, 
<‘an it reasonably be accounttnl for by any thing but 
the iucreiuse of its art and industry? It was a 
common apprehension in England before the Union, 
as we learn from L'Abbe du Bos,^ that Scotland 
w^ould soon drain them of their treasures, were an 
o|>eri tra<le allowed ; and on the other side of the 
^Lcfl lutcrcts d'Auglcterre mol-^ntendus. 

* ir 
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Tweed a contrary apprehension prevailed : with 
what justice in both^ time has shown. 

What happens in small [lortions of mankind must 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each 
other, and with Italy, independent of the legisla- 
ture ; as much as the several counties of Great 
Jlritaiu, or the several [wirislies of aich county. 
And any man who travels over Europe at this day, 
may sec, by the prices of lunninodities, tliat money, 
in spite of the absurd jealousy of princes and staters, 
luis brought ihaolf nearly to a level ; and that the 
diifcrence between (uie kingdom and atiotlier is not 
greater in this respect, than it is t»ften betweei? 
different provinces of the s;ime kiiigilom. Men 
naturally dock to capihil citi(‘s, sea]>ort.s, and navi- 
gable rivers, 'riiere we limi niore men, more 
industry, more cotnmodilies, and consecjuently more 
money, but still the latter dilferruice liolds propor- 
tion wdth the former, and the hnel is preserved.' 

Our jealousy and our hatred of I’ratn-e are with- 
out hounds; and the former sentiment, at legist, 
must he acknowIe<lged ivjisonahk? and \vellgroun<l(*,<i. 
'riujsc pa.ssions have occasioiied iimumerahle harriers 
and obstructions upon funnmen’e, where we are 

^ It must carefully !>« remarked, that tiiroughout this 
coarse, wherever I speak of tlic level of money, I niean alway.- 
its proportional level to tlie commoditicH, labour, industry, and 
skill, wliich is in the several states. And f asse,rt, that whi^n^ 
these advantages arc <loublc, triple, (piadruplc, to what 
arc in the neighbouring tlie money infallibly will alsu 

be double, triple, and qua^lniple. 'Fhe only circumstanre 
that can obstruct the exactnc^ of these proportions, is tbt^ 
expense of transporting the ccjinmodities from one placts h* 
aimther ; and this expense is sometimes unequal. Thus ilu^ 
corn, cattle, cheese, butter of Derbyshire, cannot draw the. 
money of London, so much as the manufactures of Is>ndon 
draw the money of Derbyshire. Dut this objection is only a 
seeming one; for so far as the transport of commodities is 
expensive, so far is the communication between the places 
obstructed and imperfect. « 
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accused of being* commonly the aggressors. But 
udiat have we gained by the bargain ? We lost tbe 
FrencJi market for our woollen manufactures, and 
transferred tbe roinmerce of wine to Spain and 
Portugal, where we buy worse liquor at a higher 
price, nicrc are few Englishmeu who would not 
think their country absolutely ruined, w'ere French 
wines .sold in England so cheap and in such abiin- 
<iance as to supplant, in s<»ine measure, all ale and 
home-brewed liquors : hut would we lay aside 
prejudice, it would not he difficult to prove, that 
notiling could nuire innocent, perhaps advan- 
Litjcous. R'uili new acre of vineyard planted in 
l‘>an<! 0 , iti order to siipjdy England with wine, 
would make it requisite for the French to take the 
produce of an Engli>li acre, sown in wheat or 
barley, in onler to subsist tlienisolves ; and it in 
evi<ient tliat we sliould thereby get command of the 
better commodity. 

'riu'.re are many edicts of the French king, ])ro- 
bihiting the planting of now \dnevanls, and ordering 
ail those which are lately plan toil to be grubbed 
up ; so sensible are they, in that country, of the 
superior value of corn above every other product. 

Mareschal A'auljan complains often, and with 
reason, of tbt* absurd duties wdiich load the entry 
of those wiiny: of Languedoc, (iuienne, and other 
southern provinces, that are imported into Britanny 
and Nonnaiidy. IL? entertained no doubt but 
these latter provinces could preserve their balance, 
notv^ ithstanding the open commerce which he re- 
commends. And it is evident, that a fewr leagues 
more navigation to England would make no differ- 
ence ; or if it did, that it must oi)erato alike on the 
4,‘onnnoditics of both kingdoms. 

Th(u*e is iideed one expedient by which it is 
pfxssiblc to sink, and anotner by which we may 
rais(» money beyond its natural level in any king- 
dom ; but tlieso crises, w^ben e.YaminGd, will be 
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found to resolve into our general theory, and to 
bring additional authority to it. 

I scarcely know any method of sinking money 
l>elow its level, but those institutions of banks, 
fimds, and paper credit, which are so much practisecl 
in this kingdom. 'Iliesc render paper equivalent 
to money, circulate it throughout the whole state, 
make it supply the place of gold and silver, raise 
proportioiiably the price of labour and commodities, 
and by* that means €»ither banish a great part of 
those precious metals, or prevent their further 
increase. What can be more short-siglited than 
our reasonings on this head ? A\’e fancy, because 
an individual would be much richer, were his stock 
of money doubled, that the same good cftVct would 
follow, were the money of every one increased ; not 
considering that this would raise as miu'h the price 
of every commodity, and reduce every man in tiino 
to the same condition as before. It, is only in our 
public negotiations and transactions with foreigners, 
that a greater stCK'.k of money is advantageous ; and 
as four paper is there absolutely iusigiiilicarit, we 
feel, by its means, all the ill effects arising from a 
great abundance of money, witlnml reaping* any of 
the advantages.^ 

»5upposc that there arc 12 niillion.s of paper, 
which circulate in the kingdom as ni()in?y (for wo 
are not to imagine that all our uif>rmous funds arc? 
employe<l in that shape), and supposf* the real (•:«?)» 
of the kingdom to bo IH niillions; here in a slate 
which is found by experience to he able to hold a 
stock of 30 millions. J say, if it ho able to hold 

* We obfierved in Egeay III. that money, when increnping, 
gives encouragement to industry', during the interval between 
the incicaae of money and rise of the pricea. A good ctTeci 
of this nature may follow too from paper credit ; but it ia 
dangerous to precipitate matters at the risk of loaing nil 
the failing of that credit, as must happen upon any violent 
shock in public al^irs. 
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it, it must of necessity have acquired it in gold and 
silver, had we not obstructed the entrance of these 
inehils by this new invention of i>ai>er. Whetivv- 
fi\)u/d it have acquired that mm? rVom all the 
kingdoms of the world. But why? Because, if 
you remove these 12 millions, money in this state 
is below its level, compared with our neighbours ; 
and wti must immediately draw from all of them, 
till wc be full and satuKitc, so to speak, and can 
liold no more. l*y our present politics, we are as 
careful to stuff the nation wdth this fine commodity 
of hmik-hills and cheijuer notes, as if we were afraid 
of Ixiiiig overburdened with the precious metals. 

It is not to he doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion ill Frant e is, in a great measure, owing to 
the want of pajier-eredit. 'riie French have no 
hanks: inercliants’ lulls do not circulate as with 
ns : u^ury, or lending on interest, is not directly 
permit te(i ; that many liave large sums in their 
coffers : great (jiiaatiiii's of ])late are used in private 
houses; and all the ehurehes arc full of it. By 
■j.Iiis means. jkrovi*;ions and labour still remain 
cheaper among tbem, tbaii in nations that are not 
half s«) rich in gold and silver. The advantages 
of tins situati<ui, in jioint of trade, as well as in 
great ])ublic einergt'iicios, are too evident to he 
disputed. 

'Ihe same fasliion a few years ago prevailed in 
<Ienoii, w'hiijli still ha-^ place in England and Hol- 
land, of using services of (diina-ware instead of 
plate ; hut the senate, foreseeing the consequence, 
prohiluied tbe use of that brittle commodity be- 
yond a cerUiiu extent ; while the use of silver plate 
was left imliniited. And I suppose, in their late 
<listrcsses, the;^' felt the good effect of this ordinance. 
i)ur tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, somewhat 
impolitic. 

Before the introduction of paper-money into our 
colonics, they had gold and silver sufficient for their 
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circulation. Since the introduction of that com- 
modity, the least inconveniency that lias followed 
is the total banishment of the precious metals. 
And after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted 
but money will return, while those colonies possess 
manufactures .and commodities, the only thing- valu- 
able in commerce, and for whose sake alone all men 
desire money ? 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of pay>er-cre(lit. 
when he wanted to banish gold and silver from 
Sparta ! It would have served his purpose better 
than the lumps of iron lie made use i>f as money ; 
and would also have prevented more effectually all 
commerce with strangers, as not being of so mucli 
real and intrinsic value. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, Jis all th<V(’ 
questions of trade and nuuiey are extremely i!om-> 
plicated, there are certain lights in which Uiis sub- 
ject may be placed, m ;is to represent lhe> advanUigt's 
of paper-credit ami banks to be su[K‘rior to their 
disadvantages, lliat they banish specie and hulli4)n 
from a state, is iiudouhtedly true : an<l whoevej^ 
looks no further than this rircuriihlaiu’e, does well 
to condemn them ; hut s[)ecie and l)ullion are not 
of so ^eat consequence as not to admit of a com- 
pensation, and even an overbalance from tlie increase 
of industry and of credit, whicli may lu^ promoted 
by the right use of paper-money. U is wcdl known 
of what advazibige it is to a merchant to bis able to 
discount his bills upon occasion ; and every thing 
that Militates this species of trafhc favourable 
to the general commence of a state. Hut jirivatc 
bankers are enabled to give such credit by tlie credit 
they receive from the depositing of money in their 
shops ; and the Bank of Fhigland, in the same 
manner, from the liberty it has to issue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind 
which was fallen upon some years ago by the banks 
oi Ediubuigh, and which^ os it is one of the most 
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in^eriions ideas that hjis been executed in commerce, 
lias also been thought advantageous to Scotland. It 
is tliere called a Bunk Credit, and is of tliis nature. 
A man goes to the hank, and finds surety to the 
amount, we shall sup])ose, of a thousand pounds, 
riiis money, or any i>art of it, he has the liberty of 
drawing out whenever he pleases, and he pays only 
the ordinary interest for it wliile it is in his hands. 
He may, when Ihj pleiises, repay any sum so small 
MS twenty pound." and the interest is discounted 
iVom tlie very day of the rejwiymcnt. The advan- 
tages resulting from thi.s contrivance are manifold. 
As a man may find .‘surety nearly to the amount of 
his sub.^Uince, and his hank ci‘<‘dit is equivalent to 
ready itioney, a nuM-idiant does hereby in a manner 
coin bis bouses, liis household furniture, the goods 
in his warehouse, the foreign debts due to him, his 
.shijvs at sea; anil (‘an, upon iK*casion, employ them 
in all [layment.H, as if tlii»y were the current money 
of tiie <!ouiitrv. If a man borrow a thousand pounds 
from a private hand, besides that it is not always to 
found when re(|uired, he pays interest for it 
Avhetli<»r he, he using it or not; his hank credit costs 
him nothing exci'pt during tin* very moment in 
which it is of s(‘r\ ice to him : and tliis cireumstiince 
is of e<|ual advantage as if he had borrowed money 
at much lower interest. Merchants likewise, from 
this invention, acquire a great facility in supporting 
each other’s credit, which is a considerable security 
against bankruptcies. A man, wlion his own bank 
credit is cxb,austed, goe.s to any of his neighbours 
Avho is not in the, siinie. condition, and he gets the 
money, which he ropla(.M*s at liis convenience. 

After this practice had taken place during some 
years at Etliii burgh, several comixinics of merchants 
at GK'usgow carried the matter further. ITiey asso- 
ciated themselves into different lianks, and issued 
notes so low as ten shillings, which they used in 
all payments for goods, manufactures, tradesmen’s 
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labour of all kinds ; and these notes, from the eskih- 
lished credit of the companies, passed as money in 
all payments throughout the country. Ily this 
means, a stock of 5ve thousand pounds was able to 
perform the same oj)en4tions as if it were six or 
seven; and merchants were tlicreby enabled to trade 
to a greater extent, and to require less profit in all 
their transactions. Jlut whatever other advantages 
result from these inventions, it must still he allowed, 
that, besides giving too great facility to trredit, which 
is dangerous, they hanisli the precious metals : and 
nothing can be a more evident proof of it than a 
comparison of the pa>t and pn^smt condition of 
IScotland in that particular, it was fouiul, upon 
the recoiimge made after the rnion. that there was 
near a million of specie in that c’ouutry: hut not- 
withstanding the great incrcavi* of riclu'^, < oinmerce, 
and manufactures of all Kimls, it is thoiigm. that, 
even where there is no extraordinary <lrai}i marie by 
England, the eurrerit specie will not nr>w aurouf/t b» 
a third of that sum. 

Hut as our projects of papcr-cr< dit ;u*e alinr»-t the 
only expedient by which we <‘an money helr»w 

its level, s<», in my irpiiiion, fhe only evj»e»Iient hy 
which wc can raixi monty above i1, is a j>ra<:tir*e 
%vhich W'C should all exclaim against di'striictive. 
namely, the g;ilheririg of large mhos into a public 
treasure, locking tbein up, and absrdulrdy i)re.vi*7»t- 
ing their circulation, ''flie fluid, not communicating 
with the neighbouring element, nray, hy sucli an 
artifice, bo raised tr> w'hat Insight w(! jdease. To 
prove this, wc need only return to our first supposi- 
tion, of annihilating the half or any part of mir 
cash ; where we found, that the, immeuiaUs ennse 
quenco of such an event would he tlie attraction of 
an equal sura from all the neighbouring kiugdotu.M. 
Nor Goes there seem to be any necessary bound.s set. 
by the nature of things, to this practice of hoarding. 
A small city like Geneva, continuing this jHjlicy for 
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agos, might engross nine tenths of the money of 
Europe. There seems, indeed, in the nature of 
man, an invincible ohst^le to that immense growth 
of riclies. A weak state, with an enormous treasure, 
will soon become a prey to some of its poorer, but 
more powerful neignliours. A great state would 
dissipate its wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted 
}>rojects, and probably destroy, with it, what is 
much more valuable, the industr)', morals, and 
numbers of its jH'ople. 'Hie tluid, in this case, 
raised to too great a lieight, l>ur^^ts and destroys 
the vessel that contains it ; and, mixing itself wdth 
f}i(‘ surrouiuling element, soon falls to its proper 
level. 

So little are we commonly .acquainted with this 
iirineiplc, that, though all historians agree in re- 
lating uniformly so recent an event as the immense 
treasure ainassi'd by Harry VII. (which they make 
amount to pounds), we rather reject their 

concurring testimony than admit of a fact which 
ayrrecs hu ill with our inveterate. prejudieCvS. It is 
indeed pr(»hablc. that this sum might he three fourths 
of all the money in England. Hut where is the 
difliiMilty in conceiving that sucli a sum might he 
amassed in twenty years !»y a cunning, rapacious, 
frugal, and abnost ahsoliite monarch.^ Nor is it 
probable that the diminution of circulating money 
was ever serisihl}'' fidi by tlie people, or ever did 
tluMn any prejudic<\ 'J'he sinking of the prices of all 
cnnurioditics w ould immeduitely replace it, by giving 
Kngland tlie advantage in its commerce with the 
neighbouring kingdoms. 

Have wc not an instance in the small republic of 
Athens with its allies, who, in alioiit fifty years 
1>etween the Median and Peloponnesian W'ars,am;vssefl 
a sum not mucii inferior to that of Harry VH. * 
For all the Greek historians ami orators agree, that 

1 There were al)ont eight ounces of silver in a pound 
sterling in Ilariy' VII.’s time. 
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the Athenians collected in the citadel more than 

10.000 talents^ which they afterwards dissipated to 

their own ruin, in rash and imprudent eiit<*rprises. 
But when this ironey was set a running^ and be^aii 
to communicate with the surrounding fluid, what 
was the consequence? Did it remjiin in the shite? 
No. For wc And, by the nienjorahle remiis men- 
tioned by Demosthenes and that, in about 

flf^ years afterwards, the witole value of the n*- 
public,Y’ompreh ending lands, houses, commodities, 
slaves, and money, was less than Uilents. 

VVliat an ambitious higli-spirited people was this, 
to collect and keep in their treasury, witli a view to 
conquests, a sum, which it was evt*ry flay in the 
{K)wer of the citizens, by a single vote, to distrihutf^ 
<*imong themselves, ami which woiilfl liave ^onii near 
to triple the riches of every individual ! J’or wt» 
must observe, that tlie numbers and private riches 
of the Athenians are said, by ancient writers, t») 
have been no irreater at tlie heirinnin#? ot‘ tlu^ 
Peloponnesian war, than ,at the heginiun^ of the 
Macedonian. 

Money >vas little more plentiful In (ire<Hu? fluriri;! 
the age of Philip and Perseus, than in Knglaiul 
during tliat of Harry VI 1. : y«*t these two raonarchs 
in thirty years collected from the small kingdom of 
Macedoii, a larger tre^asurc than that of the English 
monarch. Paulus yKmiliutj brouglit to Rome about 

1.700.000 pounds sterling. Pliny says, 2,400,(KK). 
And that was but a part of the Macedonian treasure. 
'Fhe rest was dissipated by the resistance ami fliglit 
of Perseus. 

We mav learn from Stanian, that the canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at interest, and liad 
about six times as much in their treasury. Hero 
then is a sum hoarded of 1 .300,0(K> rmunds sterling, 
which is at least quadruple what should naturally 
circulate in such a petty state ; and yet no one, who 
travels ir^ the Pais dc Vaux, or any part of that 
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canton, observes any want of iiioney more than 
coiibl 1)0 supposiMl in a country of that extent, soil, 
ami situation. <.)n tlm contrary, tliere are scarce 
any inland provinces in the continent of France or 
(Jerijiany, where the inhabitants arc at this time so 
opulent, t}if)U£fh that canton has vastly increased its 
treasure since 171^, the time when Stanian wrote 
liis jmiwwiiH iicconut of Switzorla.nd. * 
l%e account ^iveu by Apphin - of the trefWiirc of 
th(i I’toleinios, is ro jirorligious, that *)ne cannot 
admit of it ; and so mucli the less, because the 
historian says, that the other succc^ssors of Alexander 
were also fru^;il, and had many of thiun treasures 
not niiicli inferior. I 'or tins s«aviii^ humour of the 
neigh botiri Hi*- prinia*? must necessarily have checked 
the frugality of tlie Egyptian monarchs, according 
to the foregoing theory, llic sum he inentiotis is 
740,000 talents, or 101,100,000 pounds 13 shillings 
and 4 pence, according to l>r, Arluithiiot's computi- 
lion. And yet Ap])ian says, that he extracted his 
account iroin llu* public records ; and he was him- 
self a native of Vlexaiidria. 

From th(‘se j>rii]cipl<.‘s wo, may learn what jiidg- 
nu»nt we ought to form of those numberless bars, 
obst ructions, and impostj, which all nations of 
Eurnj)e, and none more than England, have put 
iijmii tratle, from an exorbitant desire of amassing 
mofiey, which never will )ic<ip up beyond its level, 
while it circulates ; or from an ill-grounded appre- 
luMision of losing tlieir specie, which never will sink 
below it. (’oiild any thing scatter our riches, it 
would he such impolitic contrivances. Hut this 
general ill effect, however, results from them, that 
they deprive neiglibouriug nations of that free 

» riie p(»vortv . liich Stanian spraks of is only to l»c seen 
in the niosl. mountainous cantons, wlicrc there is no com- 
modity to bring money. And even there the people are not 
floorer than in the dioccss of Saltsburgh on the one band, or 
Savoy on tlic other. 

* froem. 
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coininunication and exclian^c which the Author of 
the world has intended, by pvin^ them soils, 
climates, and geniuses, so different from oAch other. 

Our modern politics einhra(!e the only method of 
banishing money, the using of pap<‘r-credit ; they 
reject the only method of amassing it, the practice 
of hoarding ; and they adopt a hundred contrivances, 
which serve to no jiurpnse but to check industry, 
and roh ourselves and our neighbours of the common 
benefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commcwlities, 
are not to he regarded as j>rejudicial or useless, but. 
those only which are fouiokHl on tlie jealousy abov e* 
mentioned. A tax on (ierman linen encourages 
home manufactures, and thereby multiplies our 
people ami industry. A Utx on brandy increases the 
Side of rum, and supports our soutliern <*olonies. 
And as it is necessary that imfmsts should be levied 
for the support of gov'crninent. it may bo Ibougbl 
more convenient to lay tliein on foreign coininmlities, 
which can easily he intercepled at the j>ort, and 
subjected to tlie imjjost. V\'e ouglit, liowever, 
always to remember the maxim of i.)r. Swift, tb.'it, 
in the arithmetic of the ciislouji<, two and two 
make not four, hut often make only one. It can 
scarcely be doubted, but if the duties (ui wine* were 
lowered to a third, they woulfl yu‘ld much more to 
the government tlian at present ; our |M\ople might 
thereby afford to drink commonly a better and more 
W'holesome liquor; and no prejudice wotiM ensue to 
the balance of trade, of which we are so jealous. 
^Dic manufacture of ale beyond the agriculture i^ 
but inconsiderable, and gives employment to few 
hands. The transport of wine and com would not 
be much inferior. 

But are there not frequent instances, you will say, 
of states and kingdoms, which were formerly rich 
and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has 
not the money left them^ with which they formerly 
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aboiiuded? I answer, if they lose their trade, in- 
dustry, and people, they cannot expect to keep their 
^old and silver : for these precious metals will hold 
proportion to the former advantages. When Lisbon 
and Amsterdam got the liast India trade from 
Venice and (lenoa, they also got the profits and 
money which arose from it. UHiere the seat of 
government is transferred, where expensive armies 
are maintained at a distance, where great funds are 
I>osst‘ssed by foreigners ; there naturally follows 
fnun these causes a diminution of the specie, lint 
these, we may observe, are violent and forcible 
imdhods of carrying away money, and arc in time 
coniinonly attended witli the transport of people 
and industry. Hut where these remain, and the 
drain is not continued, tin* money always finds its 
way Iwick again, hy a hundred canals, of which 
we have no notion or ^uspicion. ^V'hat immense 
treasures have been sment, by so many nations, in 
Flamhirs, since the lievolution, in the course of 
three long wars? More money jierhaps than the 
half’ of what is at present in Europe. But what 
has now become of it? Is it in the narrow com- 
fiass of tiu^ Austrian provin(!e.s? No, surely; it 
iuis most of it retunuMl to the several countries 
whence it came, and luis folhiwed that art and 
industry by which at first it was acquired. For 
a!>ove a thousand years, the money of Europe has 
been flowing to Home, by an open and sensible 
current ; but it luus been emptied by many secret 
and insen.sible canals ; and the want of industry and 
commerce renders at pn?sont the Papal dominions 
the |M)oreat territory in all Italy. 

In short, a government has great reason to pre- 
s<?rvo with care its people and its manufactures. 
Its money, it may safely trust to the course of 
human affairs, without fear or jealousy. Or, if it 
ever give attention to this latter circumstance, it 
ought only to be so far as it affects the former* 
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Havinij ondoavouml to remove one sjM*eies rif ill- 
founded jealousy, which is ho i>revaleiil amon^ 
commercial nations, it may not be amiss to mention 
another, whicli seems equally ^roinnlless. Nfitliin;» 
is more usual, ainon^ states which have made* some 
advances in commerce, than to look on tin* 
of their ncifch hours witli a susy)i< ious eye. to con.^idcr 
all tradinyr states a.s their rivals, ami to suppose thal. 
it is impossible for any of them to tlourisli, but at 
their expense. In opposition to this narrow ami 
malignant opinion, J will venture, to assert, that, the 
incre^e of riches and coimnerce in any one nation, 
instead of liurtinif, commonly promoles the riches 
and commerce of all its neii^dihours : arnl that a 
state can scarcely carry its trade anci iiaJu.stry very 
far, where all the surniundiiijr states .are buried in 
ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. 

It i.s obvious, that the domestic industry of a 
people cannot he hurt by the gT<vit(?st prosfKirity of 
their neig-hhours ; and as this branch *)f commerce 
is undoubtedly the mo.st impfirtant in any extensive* 
kingdom, we are so far removed from all reason of 
jealousy, liut I go further, and olwerve, that where 
an open communication is preserved among nations, 
it is impossible but the domestic industry of every 
one must receive an increase from the iraprovenieuts 
of the others. Compare the situation of (iroat 
Britain at present^ with what it was two centuries 
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n^o. All the arts^ both of aj^iculture and manu** 
fa^•tures, were then extremely rude and imperfect. 
Every improveinont which we have since m^e^ has 
arisen from our imitiitioii of foreig’nors ; and wo 
011^1 it so far t<> esteem it happy, that they bad 
jireviously made advances in arts and ingenuity. 
But this intercourse is still upheld to our great 
advantiige : notwithstiwiding the advanced state of 
our manufactures, we daily adopt, iirevcry art, the 
inventions and iinprovemeiiLs of our neiglihours. 
"i'hc commodity is first importetl from al>ro<a<i, to our 
I'nvit discontent, while we inuigine that it drains us 
of our money •* afterwards, tlie art itself is gradu- 
ally imported, to our visible advantiige: yet we 
<'ontiniie still to repine, that our neighbours slioiild 
possess any art, iiuluslry, and invention ; forgcitting 
that, had tlu'y not first iiivStructed us, we should 
iiave lieen at presmit kirharians ; and did they not 
'-iill continue tlieir instructions, the arts must fall 
into a stale laiiijuor, and lose that emulation 
and imveltv uliich tauilribiite so much to their 
advancement. 

"j’he increast.^ of domosthr industry lays the founda- 
lion of foreii'n comme'.rce. Wliero a great number 
of «:ommodities arc raised and jn^rfected for tlie 
fiome market, there will always he found some 
which can he I'xporled with advantage. But if our 
neighbours have no art or cultivation, they c^innot 
take them ; because tliey will have nothing to give 
in excliange. In this rei^[MM:t, states are in the 
s;irne <v»ndition as individuals. A single man can 
scarcely be industrious, where, all his fellow-citizcnis 
are idle. The riches of the several members of a 
community contribute to iiicn>ase my richas, what- 
ever profession 1 may follow. 'Iliey consume the 
produce of my industry, and afford inc the produce 
of theirs’in return. 

Nor needs miy state entertain apprehensions, 
tliat their neighbours will improve to such a degree 
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in every art and manufacture^ as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diversity of 
geniuses, climates, and soils to different nations, 
has secured their mutual intercourse and commerce, 
as long as they all remain industrious and civilized. 
Nay, the more the arts increase in any state, the 
more will be its demands from its industrious neigh- 
bours. The inhabitant^, having hi*coinc opulent 
and skilful, desire to have every commodity in tlie 
utmost perfection ; and as they have plenty of 
commodities to give in exchange, they make largo 
importations from every foreign country. The in- 
dustry of the nations, from whom they import, 
receives encouragement : their own is also increased, 
by the sale of the commoditk!s^wl»icIi they give in 
exchange. 

But what if a nation luis any stiple commodity, 
such as the woollen manufjvcture is in Jhiglami ? 
Must not the interfering of our neigiibours in that 
manufacture be a loss to us? J arisvv<‘r, that, wlicn 
any commodity is denoiniiialctl the staple of a 
kingdom, it is supposed that this kingdom has 
some peculiar and natural arlvanUtges for raising 
the commodity; and if, iiolwitlistanding these ad- 
vantages, they lose such a manufacture, they ought 
to blame their own idleness or bad gi>vernment, not 
the industry of tlicir neighhfiiir^. It ought also 
to be consiclcred, that, by tl»e increase of industry 
among the neighbouring nations, the consumption 
of every particular species of commodity is also 
increased ; and though foreign manufactures inter- 
fere with them in the market, tlie demand for their 
product may still continue, or even increase. 
And should it diminish, ought the consequence to 
be esteemed so fatal? If the spirit of industry 
bo preserved, it may easily be diverted from one 
branch to another ; and the manufacturers of wool, 
for instance, bo employed in linen, silk, iron, or 
any other commodities for which there ap[>cars tOr 
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fce a domand. We need not apprehenil, that all 
the objects of industry will be exhausted, or that 
our maiiufacturci*3, while they remain on an equal 
footing:’ with those of our neighbours, will bo in 
danger of wanting einploymcnt. The emulation 
among rival nations serves rather to keep industry 
alive in all of them ; and any people is happier 
v/ho possess a vari<dy of manufactures, than if tiicy 
enjoyed one single great manufacture, in which 
they are all einidoyed. llieir situation is less 
precarious ; and they will feel less sensibly those 
revolutions and uncertainties, to wliich every par- 
fj(uilar brancli of commerce will always be exposed. 

The only commercial state that ought to dread 
tlic impnnemonts and inditstry of their neighbours, 
is such a one as the Dutch, who, enjoying no cxtcTit 
of land, nor possessing any number of native com- 
iruKlitios, dourisli only by their being the brokers, 
ajid factors, and carriers of others. Such a people 
may naturally a]q)rehend, that as .soon as the 
licighhouring stal»‘s come, to know and pursue the’r 
interest, they will take inlo their own hands the 
innnagtMiient of their affairs, and deprive their 
brokers of that profit which they formerly re-aped 
fiairn it. Hut tliough this consequence may natu- 
rally be dreaded, it is very long before it takes 
place ; and by art and industry it may he warded 
off for many generations, if not wholly eluded, 
rhe advantage of .superior stocks and correspon- 
dence i.s sr> great, that it is not easily overcome ; 
and as all the transactions increase by the increase 
of industry in th(5 neiglibouriiig states, even a 
|KM)ple whose coiun\e.rcc stands on this precarious 
t>asis, may at first reap a consitlcrable profit from 
tlio fiourisluiig condition of their neighbours. The 
Dutch having /mortgaged all their revenues, make 
not such a figure in political transactions as 
formerly ; but their commerce is surely equal to 
what it was in the middle of the last century, 

a 
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when they were reckoned among the great powers 
of Europe. 

Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
with success^ we should reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to same state of sloth and ignorance 

that prevails in Morocco and the coast r)f Ilarhary. 
But what would he tho consequcinx* ? ^Fliey could 
send us no commodities : tliey could tike none 
from us; our domestic commerce itself would 
languish for want of emulation, e\'am{d<^, and in- 
struction : and we ourselves sliould s(»nn fall into 
the same abject condition to which wo had reduced 
them. I shall therefore venture to a(*kiu>w'ledge, 
thatj not only as a man, hut as a Hritisii suhjeel, 
I pray for the flourishing commerce of (icrinany, 
Spain, Italy, and evt‘n Frama* itself I am at least, 
certain that (Jreat Britain, and all those, natifuis, 
would flourish niore, did their sovereigns and 
ministers adopt sucli enlarged and Ijcnevolent 
sentiments lowar<l.< each oiher. 
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OF niK HALANC K OF POWER 

l i i:; .1 question, wlietlier tho. vlea of tlic balance 
of j>owor be rnviiiyf entirely to modern policy, or 
Avhotiier fclie phnt.'te only has been invented in these 
later It is certain that Xenophon, in his 

Institution of Oynis, repre.scnts the combination 
of the Asialb’, powijrs to liave arisen from a je-ilousy 
oftlie increasing'’ force of the Medes and Persians; 
and thouj^h that elegant composition should be 
supposed alto^otlier a romance, this sentiment, 
a,scribe<l hy tb<‘. author to the Eastern princes, is 
at Ic/i^l a proof oJ’ the prevailin#^ notion of ancient 
times. 

In all tfie politics of (Jreece, the anxiety witli 
regard to the balance <►!* jHOver, is apparent, and 
is expnvssly pointed (uit to us, even by the ancient 
liistorians. Thucydides represents the league which 
was formed ui^aiiist Athens, and whicli j)roduced 
the Pelopfuinesian war, jis entirely owin^ to this 
principle. And after the decline of Athens, when 
the Unjhans and f^aiMMlemouians disputed for sove- 
reignty, w'e find that the Athenians (as well as 
many other republics) always llirew themselves into 
the lighter scale, and endeavoured to preserve the 
halancaj. They suppiirted Tlicbes against Sparta, 
till the great victory gained by Epaminonmis at 
l^cuctra ; afte^ wliich they immediately went over 
to the conquered, from generosity, as they pre- 
tended, hut in reality from their jealousy of the 
conquerors. 
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Whoever will Demosthenes’ oration for the 
Megalopolitans^ may see the utmost refinements (»ii 
this principle that ever entered into the head of a 
Venetian or English spcculatist. And ujHin Uie fir^t 
rise of the Macedonian power^ this orator inline- 
diately discovered the danger, sounded tlic alarm 
throughout all Greece, and at last assembled tliat 
confederacy under the banners of Athens uhicli 
fought the great and decisive battle of (Jhteroiica. 

It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by his- 
torians as wars of emulation rather than of jiolitics ; 
and each state seems to liavc had more in view tfio 
lionour of leading the rest, than any wellgrouiided 
hopes of authority and dominion. If we consider, 
inaeed, the small number of inhabitants in any one 
republic compared to the whole, tlic gr(»at diiliculty 
of forming sieges in tliohe times, and the extra- 
ordinary bravery and discipline of every freeman 
among that noble people ; we shall conclude, tliat. 
the balance of power was, of itself, sullicituitl)' 
secured in Greece, and iieedtMl not to liavo heim 
guarded with that caution which may !>o requisite 
in other ages. But wliether we ascribe the shilling 
of sides in all the (Grecian rejuibli< s to jmlnmt vmu- 
iaiion or cantiowf politicfr, the elFcjcts were alike, and 
every prevailing power was sure to meet with a 
confederacy against it, and that often composed of 
its former friends and allies. 

The same principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the (htraciam of Athens, and J^eUil- 
ism of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whos<* 
fame or power overtopped the rest ; the same prin- 
ciple, I say, naturally discovered itself in foreign 
politics, and soon raised enemies to the leading state, 
however moderate in the exercise of its authority. 

The Persian monarch was really, in his force, a 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics ; 
and, therefore, it behoved him, from views of safety 
more than from emulation, to interest himself in 
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their quarrels, and to support the weaker side in 
every contest. This was the advice given by Alci- 
hiades to I'issaphernes, and it prolonged, near a 
century, the date of the Persian empire ; till the 
neglect of it for a moment, after the first appear- 
ance uf the aspiring genius of Philip, brought that 
lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a rapidity 
of whiidi there are few instances in the history of 
mankind. 

'Die successors of Alexander showed great jealousy 
*if the balance of j»ower ; a jealousy founded on true 
politi'cs and ])rudenc(\ and which preserved distinct 
for several ages the partition made after the death 
of that famous <*onqueror. The fortune and ambi- 
tion of Antigoniis threatened them anew with a 
universal monarchy : hut their combination, and 
their victory at I])sus, saved them* And in subse- 
quent we lind, that, as the Kastern princes 

considered the Greeks and Macedonians as the only 
real military force with wdmm they had .any inter- 
courK*. tliey kept always a watcliful eye over that 
part of tin* world. 'Die Ptolemies, in particular, 
supportivl first Aratus and the Achavans, and then 
Gleonumes king of Sparta, from no other view than 
as a counlerhalance to the M.aceilonian monarchs. 
I^'or this is tlie account which Polybius gives of the 
Ktrvptian politics. 

'Die. reason why it is supposed that the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of tlie halanre of powar, seems 
to ho drawai from the Roman history more than 
the (Jrecian ; and as the transactions of the former 
are generally more familiar to us, we liave thence 
formoil all our conclu-sions. It must be owned, that 
the Romans never met with any such general com- 
bination or confederacy against them, as might 
naturally ha\.4 been expected from their rapid con- 
quests and declared ambition, but were allowed 
peaceably to subdue their neighbours, one after 
another, till they extended their dominion over the 
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whole known world. Not to mention tlie fabulous 
history of the Italic wars,* there was, upon Ilaii- 
uibaFs invasion of the Roman state, a remarkable 
crisis, which ought to have called up the attention 
of all civilized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor 
was it difficult to be observed at the time) that tliis 
was a contest for universal empire ; yet no prince 
or state seems to have lj«‘on in the le;ist alarme<l 
about the event or issue of the quarrel. Philip of 
Alacedon remained neuter, till he saw the victories 
of Hannibal ; and then most imprudently formed 

* There have stnini? Kiispidons of hito ari.siMi ainoii^Ht 
critics, and, in niy o{»i£iion, not without nywon, concerning 
the first ages of the Jioman history, iis if they were almost: 
entirely fabulous, till after the sackinir'.of the city by Uic 
GauUj and were even doubtful for some time afterwards, till 
the Greeks began to give attention to iiomuri aflairs, and 
commit them to writing. This Koej)ticisni srems to mo, 
however, scarcely defensible in its full extent, with r<‘gar»l 
to the domestic history of ftonu*, which has sr^niu air of truth 
and probability, aud could ncan^o l*c the invenlitm of an 
historian who had so little, morals or judgment as to indulge 
himself in fiction and romance- Tlie revolutions seniu so 
well proportioned to their cause.?, the |»n»gTe.s.s of their 
factions is so confonnablc to iKditical cxts'.rienoe, the manners 
and maxims of the age arc ho uniform aixl natural, that stMirce 
any real histor)' affords more just relh'ction ami iitiprove.meut. 
Is not Machiavel's comment on Livy (u work surely of great 
jadgmeut and geniiiH) foutuhvl entirely on this period, which 
IB represented as fahuiouH? ) would willingly, therefore, in 
nay private sentiments, divide, the. mattt'.r with these critics, 
and allow, that the battles atid victories and triumfdis of 
those ages had been extremely falsified by fandly memoirs, 
as Cicero says they were. Hut at*, in Lbc accounts* of tiomestic 
factio^ there were two opposite relations transmiitivi t«v 
posterity, this both servc<l as a check upon fiction, an<i 
•'enabled latter historians to gather some truth from compaiiaon 
and reasoning. Half of the slaughter wliich Liw commits 
on the jfEqta and the Volsci would dojiopitlatc France and 
Germany ; and that historian, thf>iigh perhaps he may Ih: 
justly charged as superficial, is at last shocked himself with 
the incredibility of his uarration. The satnc love of 
exaggeration seems to have magnified the numbers of the 
Itoauma m their armies and census. 
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£111 alliance with the conqueror^ upon terms still 
more imprudent. He stipulated^ that he was to 
t'lssiflt the Carthaginian state in their conquest of 
Italy ; after which they engaged to send over forces 
into Greece, to assist him in subduing the Grecian 
commonwealths. 

llie llhodiaii and Achaan republics are much 
celebrated by ancient historians for their wisdom 
and sound policy ; yet both of them assisted the 
Romans in their wars against Philip and Antiochus. 
Ami wliat may bo esteemed still a stronger proof, 
tliat this maxim was not generally known in those 
ages, no ancient autlior has remarked the impru- 
dence of these measures, nor has even blamed that 
absurd treaty abo^'C mentioned, made by Philip with 
tlie C\arth£igiiiiaT)f=. Princes and statesmen, in all 
ages, may, heforeliaml, be bliinlcd in their reason- 
ings with regard to events : but it is somewhat 
evtraordinary that historians, afterwards should not 
forin a sounder judgment of them. 

Massiiiissa, Attains, Prusias, in gratifying their 
private passions, were all of them the instrumentvS 
of the Roman greatness, and never seem to have 
‘inspected, tliat they were forging their own chains, 
while they advanced the conquests of their ally. 
A simple treaty and agreement between Massinissji 
and the Cartliaginians, so much required by mutual 
interest, would have harred the Romans from all en- 
trance into Africa, and preserved liberty to mankind. 

The only prince wo meet wdth in the Roman 
iiistory, who seems to have understood the balance 
t)f power, is Iliero, king of Syracuse. ITiough the 
ally of Rome, lie sent assistance to the Cartha- 
ginians during the war of the auxiliaries: ‘^^Es- 
teeming it requisite,” says Polybius, ‘^both in order 
to retain hi: dominions in Juicily, and to preserve 
the Roman friendship, that ('arthage should ho safe ; 
lest by its fall the remaining power should be able, 
without contrast or opposition, to execute every 
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purpose and undertaking. And here he acted ivit)i 
great wisdom and prudence : for that is never, on 
any account, to be overlooked ; iior ought sucli a 
force ever to be thrown into one hand, as to in- 
capacitate the neighbouring states from defending 
tlieir rights against it.” Here is the aim of modern 
politics pointed out in express terms. 

In short, the maxim of preserving tlie balance of 
power is founded so muen on common sense and 
obvious ^reasoning, that it is impossible it could 
altogether have escaped antiquity, where we find, in 
other particulars, so many marks of deej» pene- 
tration and discernment. If it was not so gen«*rally 
known and acknowledged as at i»resent. it had at 
least an influence on all the wiser and more experi- 
ciicod prince.s and politicians. And indeed, enui at 
present, however generally known and ackri()wledgi*(i 
among speculative reasoners, it has not, in practi<‘e, 
an authority much more extensive among thohC who 
govern the worhi. 

After the fall of the Roman eni[«re, the firm ot‘ 
government, established by the northern comjiierors. 
incapacitated them, in a great measure, for further 
conque.sts, and hmg maintained each state in iU 
proper boundaries. Iliit when vas.-alage and the 
feudal militia were abolished, mankind uere anew 
alarmed by the danger of universal monarchy, from 
the union of so many kingdoms and principalities 
in the person of the Kmpciror ( 'ijarles. But the 
power of the house of Austria, ff»unde<l on exleusivo 
out divided dominions ; and their ricJies, deriveyi 
chiefly from mines of gold and silver, were^ more 
likely to decay of themselves, from internal defects, 
than to overthrow all the bulw\arks nfist^d agjiinst. 
them. In less than a century, the force of that 
violent and haughty race was shattered, their opu- 
lence dissipated^ their splendour eclipsed. A new 
power succeeded, more fonnidable to the liberties 
of Europe^ possessing M the advantages of the 
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former, and labouring under none of its defects, 
except a share of that spirit of bigotry and per- 
secution, with wliich the house of Austria was so 
longj and still is, so much infatuated.* 

In the general wars maint^iined against this 
ambitious ]iower, (Ireat Britain has stood foremost, 
and she still maintains her station. Beside her 
advantages of riches and situation, her ixiojde are 
animated witli such a national spirit, and are so 
fully sensible of the blessings of their government, 
that we may hojKj their vigour never will languish 
in so necessary and so just a cause. On the con- 
trary, if we may judge by the past, their passionate 
ard<»ur seems rather to require some moderation ; 
and they have oftener erred from a laudable excess 
than from a blaniable ilelicieiicy. 

Ill the fir.s't jdatre, we seem to have been more 
possessed with tlu» ancient (Jreek spirit of jealous 
<‘mulatioii, tlian actuated hy tlui prudent views of 
modern jiolitics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with justi<*c. ami <‘ven perhaps from necessity, 
but liavc always been loo tar pushed, from obstinat^y 
and passion. Tlie same peace, which was after- 
wards made at Uyswick in l()i)7, was offered so early 
as the year ninety-two ; that concluded at Utrecht 

‘ KiiTMpc has now. for alnna* a coutury, romainctl on the 
th'fonsive against Uie icn'aU’st force that ever j>erhai)3 was 
fnniuul by tlie civil or political combination of mankind. 
And such id the iritiuence of the. maxim hero, treated of that, 
ibough fchatambitiouH nation, in the.iivo last general wan*, have 
been victoriouri in fonr,^ and unHijccessful only in one,* they 
have not much enlarged their dominiond, nor acquired a total 
asccrulant over Europe. On the contrary, there rcinaina atill 
some hof)e of maintaining the resistance, bo long, that the 
natural revolutbjna of Intman affairs, together with unfore- 
seen events and accidents, may guard us against universal 
nnmarcliy, and preserve the world from so great an evil. 

* Those concluded by the peace of the PjTcnces, Niuiegucii, 
liyawick, and Aix-la-tJUapelle. 

* That concluded by the peace of Utrecht, 
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in 1712, miglit have been finished on as goad con- 
ditions at Gertruytcnbcrg, in the year eight ; and 
we might have given at Frankfort, in 1743, the 
same terms which we were glad to accept of at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in the year forty-eight. Here tlien we 
see, that above half of our wars with France, and 
all our public debts, are owing more to our own 
imprudent \Themence, than to tlie ambition of our 
neighbours. 

In. the second place, we arc so declared in our 
opposition to French power, and so alert in defence 
of our allies, that tliey always reckon up«)n oiir 
force as upon their own ; and expecting t<» carry 
on war at our expense, refuse all re«'tsonable terms 
of accommodation. Ifahmt sfihjertosy tunqnam mos ; 
riles, nt nlimos. All the world knows, tliat the 
factious vote of the House of (’ommons, in the 
l>cginning of the last I'arlinment, with the prf)- 
fessed humour of the nation, made tlie Queen of 
Hungary indexible in her terms, mul prevenled that 
agreement with l*russia, vhich wf)ulfl immediately 
have restored the general tran<|uillity of Kurope. 

In the third place, we are such true combatants, 
that, when once engaged, we Jose all concern Jor 
ourselves and our posterity, and cf>iisitIor only how 
we may best annoy the enemy. 'JV> mortgage f»ur 
revenues at so deep a rate, in wars where we an* 
only accessories, was surely the most fatal delusion 
that a nation, wliich had any pretonssion to politics 
and prudence, h«'is ever yet been guilty of. lliat 
remedy of furulJng, if it be a remedy, and not 
rather a poison, ought, in all reason, to be roser\*e<l 
to the last extremity ; and no evil, Imt the greatest 
and most urgent, should ever induce us to embrace 
so dangerous an expedient, 

ITieae excesses, to wliich wo have heoii carried, 
are prejudicial, and may, perhaps, in time, become 
still more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as 
id usual, trie opposite extreme, and rendering us 
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totally careless and supine with regard to the fata 
of Europe, llic Athenians^ from the most bustlingf, 
intriguing, warlike, people of Greece, tindiiig their 
error in thrusting themselves into every quarrel, 
abandoned all attention to foreign affairs ; and in 
?io contest ever took part on either side, except by 
their flatteries and complaisance to the victor. 

Enormous monarcliies arc probably destructive to 
human nature in their progress, in their continuance,* 
and even in their dtnvnfall, which never can be. very 
distiint from their establishment. 'Die military 
genius wliich aggrandized the monarchy, soon leaves 
the court, the capitiil, and the (;entre of such a 
government, while the wars are carried on at a 
great distance, and inter(‘st so small a part of tlie 
staU». The ancient notulity, whose afleclions attach 
them to their sovereign, live all at court, and never 
will accept of military employments, ’which would 
carry them to remote and harharoas frontiers, where 
tlioy are distant both from their pleasures and their 
fortune. The arms of the stite must therefore Im*. 
intrusted to rneTcenary stnaugers, without zeal, witli- 
out attachment, witliout hoTiour, ready on every 
occasitjii to turn them a«:ainst the j>rince, and join 
each fh\sperate. malcontent who oilers pay and 
plunder. This the nei*essary progress of Iniman 
alFairs. 'Finis liumaii iiatnns checks itself in its 
airy elevation ; thus ambition blindly labours for 
the de.struction of tlie conqueror, of liis family, and 
of every thing* near and dear to him. 'The Bourbons, 
trusting to tlie snpjxn-t of their brave, faitliful, and 
affectionate n«)bility, would push their advantage 
without reserve or liinitiition. These, while fired 
with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues 
and flaiigers of war ; but never would submit to 
languish in the garrison.s of Hungary or Lithuania, 

* If thA Roumn empire was of advantage, it could only 
proceed from this, that mankind wen* generally in a very 
disorderly, uncivilized condition before ite establishment. 
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forgot at courts and sacrificed to the intrignes of 
every minion or mistress who approaches the prince* 
ITie troops are filled with ('ravates and 'lartars. 
Hussars and Cossacks, intermingled, perhaps, with 
a few soldiers fortune from the better provinces ; 
and the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
from the same cause., is renewed over aiul over 
again, till the final dissolution of the nionarchy. 



ESSAY \'in 


OF TAXi:s 

'I'lfr.HE is a j)ro.vailii]i4‘ maxim amontr some reasoiiers, 
That ei enj aew ta t rm//r.y a )it‘w ahUitij in the aubject 
■to bear it, and that each increaAv of public, burdeuft 
invrva.svs pritj/^irtiunablp the indiuin/ of ilu* people, 
'riiis iTiiixini is oi' sueli a nature, as is most likely t(» 
)i<e almseil, ajui i> so iiiuoli the more dangerous, iis 
ius truth cannot he all(»p.*thor denied ; but it must 
he owned, wheti kept w itliin cerh'iin bounds, to have 
.vmie foundatiou in reason and experience. 

\V' hen a Lax is laitl upon commodities which are 
consumed bytlie c«nnrnon people, the necessary con- 
sequence may seem to be, eitlier that the poor must 
retrench somethiiiL,' irom their way of livinfr, or 
raise their warren, .so as t»» make the burden of the 
tax fall entirely upon the rich. Hut there i.s a third 
oonscfjucnce which often follows upon taxes, namely, 
tiiattlu; poor increase their industry, iwrform more 
work, and live ;i.s well a.s before, without demanding 
nii>re for their labour. AV'hcre taxes arc moderate, 
are laid on gradually, and affect not the necessaries 
of life, this conse<juence naturally follow's ; and it is 
ccrtiiiii, that such difficulties oRon serve to excite 
the industry of a people, and render them more 
opulent and laborious than others, who enjoy the 
greatest advantages i for we may observe as a parallel 
instauoc, that the most commercial nations have not 
always possessed the greatest extent of fertile land, 
but, oil tlie contrary, that they have laboured under 
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E rice of the commoclity^ they are scjirccly perceived 
y the consumers. Their only disadvantage is, tliat 
they are expensive in the levying. 

Taxes upon possessions are levied without expense, 
hut have every other disadvantage. Most states, 
however, are obliged to have recourse to them, in 
order to supply the deficiencies of ilie other. 

But the most pernicious of all taxes are tiie 
arbitrary. Hiey are commonly converted, by tlieir 
management, into punishments on industry ; and 
also, by their unavoidable inequality, are more 
grievous, than by the real burden wliirh they im- 
pose. It is surprising, therefore, to see tliein Iiave 
place among any civilized people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are, may be. esteenu‘d dan- 
gerous : because it is so tvisy for the sovereign to 
a<ld a little more*, niul a little more, to the sum 
demanded, tliat those taxes arc apt to hccoine alti>- 
gethcr oppressive and iiitolerahie. On thti t»ther 
hand, a duty upon commodities checks itself ; and 
a prince will soon find, that an increase of tlie impost 
is no increase of his revenue. It is not easy, there- 
fore, for a jieoplc to be altogether ruined hy sucli 
taxes. 

Historians inform us, that one of the chief causes 
of the destruction of the Roman state, waa the 
alteration which Constantine introduced into the 
ikiances, hy substituting an univt^rsal iwll-tnx, in 
lieu of almost all the tithes, customs, and excises, 
which formerly composed the revenue of the empire. 
The people, in all the provinces, were so gri tided 
and oppressed by the piihlicaiis, that they were glad 
to take refuge under the conquering arras of the 
barbarians, whose dominion, as they had fewer 
necessities and less art, was found preferable to the 
refined tyranny of the Romans. 

It is an opinion, zea2ou.sly promoted hy some 
political writers, that^ since ail taxes, as they 
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pretend, fall ultimately upon land, it were better to 
fay them originally there, and abolish every duty 
upon consumptions. But it is denied that all taxes 
fall ultimately upon land. If a duty be laid upon 
any commodity consumed by an artisan, he has two 
obvious expedients for paying it : he may retrench 
somewhat of his expense, or he may increase his 
labour. Botli tliese resources are more easy and 
/latiiral than that of heightening his wages. We 
see, that, in years of scarcity, the weaver either 
<M>nsuincs less or labours more, or employs both 
these expedients of frugality and industry, by which 
he is enabled to reach the end of the year. It is 
but just that he should subject bimself to tbe same 
hardships, if they deserve tlie name, for tbe sake of 
the public wliich gives liim protection. By wliat 
f’ontrivance can lie raise the price of his labour? 
'fbe manufacturer who employs him will not give 
him more : inutbcr can be, because tlie merchant 
ivlio exports the cloth cannot raise its price, being 
limited by tbe jirice which it yields in foreign 
markets. Every man, to he sure, is desirous of 
pushing off from himself Ihe burden of any tax 
which is irnposoil, and of laying it upon others : 
hut as every man luis tbe same inclination, and is 
upon the defensive, no set of men can be supposed 
to prevail altogether in this contest. And why the 
landed gentleman sboub! he the victim of the whole, 
ami should not be abb*, to defend himself, as well 
jw others are, 1 cannot readily imagine. All trades- 
men, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, and 
divide him among them, if they could : but this 
inclination they always have, though no taxes were 
levied ; and the same methods by which he guards 
jigainst the imposition of tradesmen before taxes, 
will servo him afterwards, and make them share the 
burden with him. They must be very heavy taxes, 
indeed, and very injuaiciously levied, which the 
artisan will not, of himself, be enabled to pay by 

il A 
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superior industry and frugality^ without raising tlic 
price of his labour. 

1 shall conclude this subject with observing, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an instance of what 
frequently happens in political institutions, that the 
consequences of things are diametrically opposite to 
what we should expect on the first appearance. It 
is regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Turkisli 
government, that the Grand though absolute 

master of the lives and fortunes of each individual, 
has no authority to impose a new tiix : and every 
Ottoman prince, who has made such an attiunpt, 
either has oeen obliged to retract, or has found tin? 
fetal effects of his perseverance. ( >no would imagine, 
that this prejudice or establislied of)inir>n llie 
firmest barrier in the world against oppression ; yet 
it is certain that its effect is quite contrary. 'Die 
emperor, having no regular method of increasing his 
revenue, must allow all the bashaws anti governors 
to oppress and abuse the Nubjects ; and tliese. Ihj 
squeezes after their return from their govt^rnment. 
whereas, if he could impose a new tax, like (oir 
European princes, his intt'rest would so far be 
united with that of his petqdc, llial lie wotild imme- 
diately feci the bad effects of Ibe.se disorderly b*vies 
of money, .and would find, that a pounti, raised by 
a general imposition, woultl liavtf b*ss pernicious 
effects than a shilling taker, iti so unequal and 
arbitrary a manner. 



ESSAY IX 


Of PUBLIC CltEDlT 

It appear.-^ tf» liavi? hoiMi llio corninon practice of 
antiquity, to make provision, duririi^ peace, for tho 
necessities of war, and to lioard up treasures bofore- 
liand as the iiistruments either of conquest or 
defence ; without Irustiiii^ to extraordinary imposi- 
tions, inucli less to borrowing in times of disorder 
and confusion. Jiesidcs tlic iniincnse sums above 
mentioned, wliich were amassed by Athens, and by 
the Ptolemies, and other jriiccessors of Ale.xander ; 

learn from Plato, that the frugal Liicedemoniaiis 
had aist) collected a ^roat treasure ; and Arrian and 
Plutarch take notice, of the riches which Alexander 
jLTot possession of oti tlie conquest of Susa and 
iOchatiina, and which were re,servcil, some of them, 
from tho time of (’yrus. If I remember the 

Scripture also mentions the treasure of Hezekiah 
and the Jewish princes ; as profane history does 
that of Philip ami Perseus, kiiiffs of Maeedon. Tho 
amiicjit republics of (laul had commonly largo sums 
in reserve. Every one kmms tlio treasure seized 
in Romo hy Julius Cjpsar, during the civil wars; 
and we find afterwards, that tho wiser emperors, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Severus, etc. always 
discovered the prudent foresight of saving great 
sums against any public exigency. 

On tho contrary, our modern expedient, which 
has become very general, is to mortf^ge tho public 
revenues, and to trust that posterity will pay off 
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the mcumbrances contracted by tlKiir ancestors : 
and they, having before their eyes so good an 
example of their wdse fathers, have the same pru- 
dent reliance on their posterity ; who, at last, from 
necessity more than choice, arc obliged to place the 
i^ame confidence in a new posterity. But not to 
waste time in declaiming against a practice which 
apjKjars ruinous l>eyond all controversy, it seems 
pretty apparent, that the ancient maxims are, in 
this respect, more prudent tlian tlie modern ; even 
though the latter had been confined within some 
reasonable bounds, a!id had ever, in any instinee. 
been attended with such frugality, in time of peace, 
as to discharge the debts incurred by an ex|>c*n‘-ive 
war. For why should the ease be so difi'erent 
between the public and an individ\ial, as to make 
us establish difterent maxin)s fd* conduct for each: 
Jf the funds of the former l»e greater, its necesvxry 
expenses are ])roportionably larger ; if its resources 
be more numerous, tiiey arc not infinite : ami a-i 
its frame should be ealculated for a innch Jor)gei* 
duration than the date of a single Jif»\ or x-veif ot 
a family, it should embrace maxims, large, durable, 
and generous, agreeably to tlie supposed extent 
its existence. 'I'o trust to cdiances ami tcniixorary 
c^i^dients, i.s, indeed, what the mves'^ity of liumau 
affairs frequently renders unavoidable ; hut whoeviu- 
voluntarily dejxcnd on sue)) resources, have not 
necessity, but their own folly to ac-euse for t)ieir 
misfortunes, when any sncl* befall tlieni. 

If the abuses of treasures lx* dangerous, either by 
engaging the state in rasli enterprises, or making 
it neglect military discipline, in confideiico of its 
riches ; the abuses of mortgfiging are more certain 
and Inevitable ; poverty, imjKitimcc, and subjection 
to foreign powers, 

Accoraing to the modern policy, war is attended 
with every destructive circum.stmce ; loss of men, 
kicrease of taxes, decay of commerce, dissipation 
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of money, devastation by sea and land. According 
to ancient maxims, the ojHniing of the public 
treasure, as it produced an uncommon aiilueiice of 
gold and silver, served as a temporary eiicoiirage- 
nierit to industry, and atoned, in some degree, for 
the iiievitiible calamities of war. 

It is very temjiting to a minister to employ such 
ail ex|)edient, as enables him to make a great figure 
during his administration, without overburdening 
tlm people with h^xes, or exciting any im'mediate 
clamours against himself. Tlie practice, therefore, 
of contracting dtdit, will almost infallibly be abused 
in every government. It would scarcely be more 
imprudent to givt' a jirodigal son a credit in every 
banker’s sboj) in Lomlon, than to empower a states- 
man to draw bills, in this manner, upon posterity. 

Wdiat, then, shall we say to the new paradox, 
that public imiunihrances are, of themselves, advan- 
tageous, independent of the necessity of contracting 
them ; and that any state, even though it were not 
pressetl hy a foreign enemy, I’ould not possibly have 
embraced a wiser expedient for promoting commerce 
and riches, than to create funds, and debts, and 
taxes, without limitation.^ Reasonings sucli as these 
might naturally have passed for trials of wit among 
riietiricians, like the panegyrics on folly and fever, 
on Jiuhiris and Nero, ha<l wo not seen such absurd 
maxims patronized l>y great ministers, and by a 
wliole party among us. 

Ja?.t us examine, the consequences of public debts,, 
btdh in our clomestic management, by their in- 
fluence on commerce and industry ; and in our 
foreign tninsiictioiis, by their effect on w.ars and 
negotiatioiiM. 

Public stM'urities are with us become a kind of 
money, and pass as readily at the current price as 
gold or silver. Wherever any profitable under- 
taking offers itself, how cx|)cnsivG however, there 
are never wanting hands enough to embrace it ; 
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nor need a trader, who has sums in the public 
stocks, fear to launch out into the most extensive 
trade; since he is possessed of funds wliich will 
answer the most sudden demand that can be made 
upon him. No merchant thinks it necessary to 
keep by him any considerable cash, liank stock, 
or India bonds, especially the latter, serve all the 
same purposes ; because he can dispose of them, or 
pledge them to a l)anker, in a quarter of an hour ; 
and at the same time they are not idle, even when 
in his scrutoire, but bring fiini in a constant revenue. 
In short our national debt^ furiiisli merchants with 
a species of money that is contiiiually imiltiplying 
in their hands, and produces sure gain, besides the 
profits of their commerce. I’his must enable them 
to trade upon less profit, 'llie small profit of tin* 
merchant renders the commodity clu‘aper, causes 
a greater consumption, quickens the labour of the 
common people, and helps i<i spread arts and in- 
dustry throughout tlie uludo society. 

There arc also, we may ohservt*, in England arid 
in all states which have both commerce and public* 
debts, a set of men, wlio are half merchants, lialf 
stockholders, and may be supivised willing to trade 
for small profits; bewiuse commerce is not their 
prineijial or sole supjKirt, and their revenues in the 
funds arc a sure resource for themselvc»s and their 
families. Were there no funds, great merchants 
would have no expedient for realizing or securing 
any part of their profit, hut hy making purchases 
€>f land ; and land lias many disadvantages in 
comparison of funds. Requiring more care and 
inspection, it divides the time and attention of the 
merchant : upon any tempting offer or extraordinary 
accident in trade, it is not so easily convertfKl into 
money ; and as it attracts too much, both by the 
many natural pleasures it affords, and the authority 
it gives, it soon converts the citizen into the country 
gentleman. More men, therefore, with largo stocks 
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and incomes^ may naturally be supposed to continue 
ill trade, where there are public debts ; and this, 
it must be owned, is of some advantage to commerce, 
by diminishing its profits, promoting circulation, 
and encouraging industry. 

But, in opposition to these two favourable cir- 
I'linistances, perhaps of no very great importance, 
weigh the many disadvantages which attend our 
public debts in the whole uitenor economy of the 
state : you will find no comparison between the ill 
and the good whicii result from them. 

Fir.s't, It is certain that national debts cause a 
mighty contluence of people and riches to the 
capitiil, by the great sums levied in the provinces 
1o pay tlui interest, and perhaps, too, by the advan- 
tages in traile above mentioned, which they give 
tlie inerchants in the capital above the rest of the 
kiiigd(»m, I’lio qiiCvStion is, ^Vhether, in our case, 
it l>o for the public interest that vso many privileges 
should be conferred on London, which h?is already 
nrrivcfi at such an enormous size, and seems still 
increasing r *Some men are apprehensive of the 
consequeiK-es, I'or my own part, I cannot forbear 
lliinking, tiiat, though the head is undoubtedly too 
large fi.>r the body, yet that great city is so happily 
•dtuated, that its excessive bulk causes less incon- 
venience than even a smaller capital to a greater 
kingdom. 'Miere, is more difference between the 
prices of all provisions in Paris and J.angucdoc, 
tlum betweiiii those in I..oudon and Yorkshire. The 
immense grefitnos.s, indeed, of London, under a 
govuM-ninent which admits not of discretionary 
power, renders the pe<»ple factious, mutinous, sedi- 
tions, and even perhaps rebellious. But to this 
evil the national debts tlionisolves tend to provide 
a remedy. Hie first visible eruption, or even 
iminefliate danger of public disorders, must alarm 
all the stockholders, whose property is the most 
j»rei:arious of any ; and will make them fly to 
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the support of government^ whether menaced l»y 
Jacobitish violence, or democratical frenzy. 

Secondly y Public stocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all tlie disadvantages attending tliat 
species of mone). lliey banish gold and; silver 
from the most considerable commerce of the state, 
reduce tliem to common circulation, and by that 
means render all provisions and labour dearer thai\ 
otherwise they would be.^ 

Thirdly, 'Ihe tiixes which are^ levied to jwy llio 
interest of these debts arc aj»t cither to heighten 
the price of labour, or to be an opjucssion on the 
poorer sort. 

Fourthly, As foreigners possess a great share of’ 
our national funds, they reiider the public in a 
manner tributary to them, and may in (wcasion 
the transport of our people and our industry. 

Fifthly, The greater part of tin; fuiblit; 
being always in the bands of idl(» people, who li’%e 
on their revenue, our fuiuN, in that view, gi^«* 
great encouragement to an useless and inacti\e life.. 

But though the injury that aris(‘s to eonimen** 
and industry from our public funds will appear, 
upon balancing tbc whole, not. in(*iuisiflr*rabh», it is 
trivial in comparison of the pnjudice tliat results 
to a .state considered a.s a body politie, wldcli mu.-t 
support itself in the society iti' nations, and ha\e 
various transactions witli other states in wars and 
negotiation.^, nie ill there is pure and wnmixed, 
without any favourable circuiushincc to atone for 

* We may also remark, that this iurroase of riprlvoi? 

from paper-credit, has a more duralile an«l a more dauiferoDs 
influence than when it arises from « iucniasc f»f gold 
and silver ; where an accidental ovodlow of moin;y noses tio; 
price of labonrand commodities, the evil remedies itself in a 
little time. The money soon flows out inb) all the iieiglihour 
ing nations i the prices fall to a level : and industty' way he 
eontinned as before ; a relief w'hich cannot be expected where 
the circulating sf)ccie consists chiefly of j>aper, and has uu 
intrinsic value. 
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it ; and it ie an ill too of a nature the highest and 
most important. 

\Yc have indeed been told, tliat the public is no 
weaker on jM^coimt of its debts, since tliey are 
mostly due among ourselves, and bring as much 
property to one as they take from another. It io 
liktj transferring money from the right hand to the 
left, which loaves the person noitlior richer nor 
poorer Ilian before. Such loose reasoning and 
specious comparisons will always pass where we 
judge not upon priiuuples. I ask. Is it possible, 
in the nature of things, l»i overburden a nation 
with taxes, even where the sovereign resides among 
them? Tile very doubt seems extravagant, since 
it is requisite, in every <*(>niriiuiiiU , tliat there be 
a cerbiin ])roporti(m ob>erved bt‘t\veen tlie laborious 
and the idle part of it. But if all our present taxcn 
be mortgaged, mu'-t we not. invent new ones? And 
may not this matter he I'arried to a lenglli that is 
ruinous ami destructive? 

In cvmy nation tlieri^ are always some methods 
of levying money more ivisy than others, agreeably 
to the way of living of tlie people, and the coni- 
niodities they make use tif. In (iivat Britain, the 
excises upon malt ami beer afford a large revenue, 
because the operations of malting and brew’ingart? 
tedious, and are impos-iide to be concealeil ; and, 
at the same lime, llie.se counmMlities are. not so 
absolutely necessary to life as that tlie raising of 
their price ivould very nn^*h affect the jioorer sort. 
'I'hfvse taxes being all mortgaged, what diffiiuilty 
lo find new ones! what vexation and ruin of the 
poor ! 

Duties upon consumptions are more equal and 
easy than those upon possessions. Wdiat a loss to 
the public that li.e former are all exhausted, and 
that we must have recourse to the more grievous 
method of levying taxes ! 

NV'erc all the proprietors of land only stewards to 
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the public, must not necessity force them to practise 
iill the arts of oppression used by stewards, where 
the absence or iiegHgenco of the proprietor render 
them secure against injury ? 

It will scarcely bo asserted, that no bounds ouglit 
ever to be set to national debt«, and that the publi<* 
would be no weaker were twelve or fifteen shillingv 
in the pound, land-tix, mortgaged, with all the 
present customs and excises. There is something, 
therefore, in the <*ase, l)Osi<le the mere transferring 
of proj)erty from the one hand to another. In five 
hundred y(»ars, the postei-ity of tliose now in the 
coaches, and of tliose upon the hox<*s. will proKahly 
liave changed places, without aflectiiig the public 
by these revolutions. 

Suppose the puhlic once fairly bronirht. to that 
condition towhicli it is hastening w ith such amazing 
rapidity ; suppose tlie land to be taxcMl eighteen or 
nineteen sliiilings in tlio ]»ound, for it can never 
hear the? w’hole twoiity : snj>po«e all the e.\clses and 
customs to be screwed tip to the utrno^t which the 
nation can bear, without entirely losing itj* com- 
merce and indu.strv ; and sup|»os(‘ tlrat nil tljo.se 
funds are mortirairtMl perpetuity, and that the 
invention and wit of all our projectors can find no 
new* imposition w'hich may serve as the foumlatitm 
of a new loan ; and let u^j ronsi(h*r the necessary 
con.sequenccs of this situation, 'J’hough the imper- 
fect state of our political know ledge, and the narrow 
capacities of men, make it difficult to fortell the 
effects w*hicli will result from any untried measure, 
the seeds of ruin are here scattered with such pr<K 
fusion as not to escape the eye of the most carole?*h 
observer. 

In this unnatural state’ of .soclely, the only j>er- 
sons who possess any revenue Iwyond the immediate 
effects of their indu-strj^ are the stockholders, who 
draw almost all the rent of the land and houses, 
besides the produce of all the customs and excises* 
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''rheae are men who have no connections with the 
state, who can enjoy their revenue in any part of 
the ^^lobe in which they choose to reside, who will 
naturally bury themselves in the capital, or in great 
cities, and who will sink into the lethargy of a 
stupid and pampered luxury, without spirit, ambi- 
tion, or enjoyment. Adieu to all ideas of nobility, 
irentry, anfl family. The stocks can be transferred 
in an instant ; and, beine;* in such a fluctuating state, 
will sohlorn be transmitted during three generations 
from fatlier to son. Or were they to remain ever 
so long ill one family, they convey no hereditary 
authority or credit to the possessor ; and by thi.s 
means tlie several ranks of men, which form a kind 
of independent inagistraoy in a state, instituted by 
the haml of nature, are entirely lost; and every 
man in aulliority derives his influence from the 
commission alone of the sovereign. No expedient 
remains for prevtmtiiig or suppressing insurrections 
but menMMiary armies : no (‘xpeelient at all remains 
for re8^^liIig tyranny : olo(‘tions are swayed by 
bribery and corruption alone : and tlie middle power 
between king anrl people being totally removed, a 
grievous desjiotism mu^l infallibly prevail. The 
landholders, despistvl for their poverty, and hated 
for their oppres^ijuis. will he utterly unable to make 
■iny oj)posjtjon to it. 

'i'lioiigli a resolution sliould he formed by the 
legislature never to impose any tax which hurts 
commerce and discouragc.s industry, it will be im- 
possible for men, in subjects of such extreme deli- 
cacy, to reason so justly as never to be mistaken, 
or, amidst difliculties so urgent, never to ho seduced 
from their resolution. TIh*. continual fluctuations 
it! comtnerctj renuiro i’ontinual alterations in the 
nature of the tfixe.s, which expn.ses tlio legislature 
every moment to the danger both of wilful and 
involuntary error. And any great blow given to 
trade, whether by injudicious taxes or by other 
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accidents, throws the wliole system of government 
into confusion. 

But what expedient can the public now employ, 
even supposing trade to continue in tlie most flourisfi- 
ing condition, in order to suj)port its foreign wars 
and enterprises, and to defend its own lioiiour and 
interest, or those of its allies r I do not ask how 
the public is to exert sucli a jirodigious powc»r as it 
has maintained during our late wars ; w'liere wc: 
have so niucii exceeded, not only our own natural 
strength, but oven tliat of tlie gn^test empires, 
lliis extravagance is the abuse complained <>f, as 
the source of all the dangers to wbicli we arc at 
present exposed. But since wc must still suppose 
great commerce and opulence to remain, even after 
every fund is mortgaged ; these riclK‘s must be de- 
fended by jir<»portional jKnver ; and whence is the 
public to derive the revenue which su]»ports it ? It 
must plainly be from a ('ontinual taxation of the 
annuitants, or, winch is the .same thing, frf»m m(»rl - 
gaging anew, on every exigcnciy, a c**rtai»i pai t ol* 
their annuities ; and thus making tliem conlrihuto 
to their own defence, and to tliat of the nation.. 
But the diificulties attending this system of poli<*y 
will efwily appear, wIk^Iht we supjiose the king to 
have bec,ome absolute ina'-ter, or to he still con- 
trolled by national councils, in which tin? aiiiuntants 
themselves must necessarily bear tln^ princijvd swa\ . 

If the prince has become absolute, as may natu- 
rally Ijc expected from this situation of affairs, it is 
so easy for him tr> increase his exaction.^ upoti the 
annuitants, wdii<di amount only to the retaining of 
/nouey in Ida own hands, that this species of pro- 
|>erty would soon lose all its cre<lit, and the whole 
income of every individual in the state must lie 
entirely at the mercy of the sovereign ; a degre^.^ of 
detspotism which no oriental monarchy hiis ever yet 
attained. If, on the contrary, the consent of the 
annuitants be requisite for every taxation, they will 
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never be persuarlcd to contribute sufficiently even 
to the support of government ; as the diminution 
of tlieir revenue must in that case be very sensible, 
it would not he disguised under the appearance of 
a branch of excise or customs, and would not be 
shared by any otlier order of the state, who are 
already supposed to be taxed to the utmost. There 
arc instances, in some republics, of a hundredth 
jienny, and sometimes of the fiftieth, being given 
to the su]>port of the state ; but this is always an 
extrtaordinary exertion of jmwer, and can never be- 
come the foundation of a constant national defence. 
\Vc have always found, where a government has 
mortgaged all its revenues, that it necessarily sinks 
into a state of languor, inaclivitv, and impotence*. 

Such are the inconveniences whiidi may reason- 
ably he forest'cn of tins situation to whiidi (Ireat 
Hritaiii is vi>ih]y tending. Not to mention the 
tiurnherless incoin enieiices, wliicli (?annot be fore- 
seen, and which must result from so monstrous a 
situation as thal of making the public the chief or 
>ole proprietor of land, besides investing it with 
every liranch of customs and excise, which the fertile 
imagination of ministers and projectors h.avc been 
able to invent. 

1 must confess that tliere has a strange supine- 
iiess, from long custom, creeped into all ranks of 
men, with rcgrirtl to public debts, not unlike what 
divines so vehemenlly complain of with regard to 
iheir religious doctrines. M'e all own tliat the 
most sanguine imagination cannot hope, either that 
this or any future miiiLst ry will he jiossossed of such 
rigid and ste-iidy frugality, as to make a considerable 
progress in the payment of our debts ; or that the 
situation of foreign affairs will, for any long time, 
allow them lei‘?ure and tranquillity for such an 
undeiiakiugA ^V/ial then ie to become of ne? Were 

^ In times of peace and security, when alone it is possible 
to pay debt, the moneyed iotcrest arc averse to receive partial 
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we ever so fi^ood Christians^ and ever so resipied to 
Providence ; this^ methiuks, were a curious question^ 
even considered as a speculative one, and what it 
might not be altogether impossible to form some 
conjectural solution of. The events here will 
depend little upon the contingencies of battles^ 
negotiations^ intrigues, and factions. There seems 
to be a natural progress of things which may guide 
our reasoning. As it would have required but a 
moderate share of prudence, wdien we first began 
this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
the nature of men and of ministiTs, that things would 
necessarily be carried to the length we .see ; .so now% 
that they have at last happily readied it, it may not 
be difficult to guoss at the consequences. It must, 
indeed, he one of these two (‘\ents; either tlie 
nation must destroy public credit, or public credit 
will destroy the nation. It is iinpiiNsihie that they 
can both subsi.<t. after the Jiianiier they have been 
hitherto managed, in this, as well as in pome otiu*r 
countrie.s. 

There? was, indeed, a scheme for the payment of 
our debts, wdiich was propiwed by an exccdlenl 
citizen, Mr. Hutchinson, about thirty years ago, 
and which was inudi approved of by sonu* men oi' 
.sense, hut never was likely to take effect. Ho 
asserted that tlicrc was a fallacy in imagining that 
the public owed this debt ; for that really ovctv indi- 
vidual owed a proportional sharu of it, and paid, in 

(laymeots, which they know not how to dispose of to 
advantage ; and the landed intorodt are avp.rfle continue tlio. 
taxes requisite for that purpose. Why therefore sliv.uld a 
minister persevere in a meawure hu disagtwMihlc to ail partii'S ? 
For the sake, I suppose, of a poateiity w’hich he will never 
.'icc, or of a few reasonable reflecting people, wdiosc united 
interest perhaps will not lx: able to secure him the siuallest 
borough in Kogland* It is not likely we shall ever And any 
minister so Ijad a politician. With regard to these narrow 
destructive maxims of jiolitics, all mlnisttrs are expert 
eD01l£^* 
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his taxes^ a proportional share of the interest, beside 
the expense of levying* these taxes. Had we not 
better^ theii^ says he^ make a distribution of the 
debt among ourselves, and each of us contribute a 
sum suitable to his i>roperty, and by that means 
discharge at once all our funds and public mort- 
gages } He seems not to have considered that the 
L'lborious poor pay a considerable jmrt of the taxes 
by their aiiiuiat consumptions, though they could 
not advance, at once, a proportional part of the 
sum required. Not to mention, that property in 
money and stock in trade miglit easily he concealcjl 
or disguised ; and that visible projH^rty in lands and 
houses would really at last answer for the whole ; 
an inequality and oppression which never would 1)0 
submitted to. Hut though this project is not likely 
to take place, it is not altogether improbable, that 
when the natifiii hecoTiies heartily sick of their debts, 
and is cruelly opjuessed by them, some daring 
projitctor may ari^e with visionary sclumies for their 
discharge. .Viul as jmblic credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little, frail, the least touch will destroy 
it, as happened in I'rance tluring the regency ; aiul 
in this manner it will ///e ttf' the diu't(n\^ 

Hut it i.s more j>rohable, that the breach of 

* “ yonic Ticighhcuiring ntatcH pnictice an may cx[)0(UeTit. by 
which they lighten thoir public «b*bts. rhe Frcuch have ii 
custom (as tho Uuru.ins formerly bad) of augnu'iitiiig their 
money ; and^this the nation bus been imicli familiarized to, 
that it hurts not ]iublic credit, though it be really cutting oif 
at once, by an edict, so luuch of their debts. The Dutch 
diminish the interest without the consent of their creditors, 
or, which is the same thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds, 
u» well as other property, t'ould we practise cither of those 
methods, wo need never be oppressed by the national debt ; 
and it is not impossible but one of these, or some other 
method, may, at all adventures, be tried on the augnieuia* 
tion of our incutnbr<iiices and difficulties. But people in this 
country are so good rensoners upon ■whatever reganls their in- 
terests, that such a practice will deceive nobody ; and public 
credit will probably tremble at once, by so dangerous a triol.*^ 
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jiational faitli will be the necessary effect of wars, 
defeats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even 
perhaps of victories and conquests. I must con- 
fess when I see princes and stiitcs fi^htinpf and 
quarrelling^, amidst their debts, funds, and public 
mortgages, it always brings to my mind a rnaUdi 
of cudgel-playing fought in a (Inna shop. IIow 
can it be evpecterl, that sovereigns will spare a 
species of property, which is jM‘rnicious to them- 
felves and to the public, %vlien they have so 
little compassion on lives and properties that are 
useful to both ? Let the time come (anrl surely it 
will come) when the new funds, <*reated for the 
exigencies of llie year, are not subscribed to, ami 
raise not the moiie\' jwojected. Suppose either that 
the cash of the nation is exhausted ; or that our 
faith, which has liitlierto heeii so atnple, begins to 
fail us. Suppose that, in this distress, the natitm is 
threatened with an invasion ; a rebellion is sus- 
pected or broken out at home; a squarlron cannot 
he equipfied for want of pay, victuals, or repairs ; or 
even a foreign subsidy cannot he advanced. W hat 
must a prince or minister do in such an emergence ? 
The right of self-]n*eserv*ation is mialienahle in 
every individual, much more in every community. 
And the folly of our statesmen miisl then ho greater 
than the folly of those who contracted debt ; 
or what is* more, than that of those wh*) trusted, or 
continue to trust this security, if tliesc shitesmen 
have the means of safety in their hands, and do not 
employ them, llie fumls, created and mortgaged, 
will by that timo bring in a largo yearly revenue, 
csufficieiit for tlic <lcferice and security of tfie nation : 
money is perhajw lying in the exchequer, reaily for 
the discharge of the quarterly interest : necessity 
calls, fear urges, reason exhorts, commission alone 
exclaims : the money will immediately be seized for 
the current service, under the most solemn protes- 
tations, perhaps of being immediately replaced. 
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But no more is requisite. The wliole fabric, already 
tottering, falls to tlie ground, and buries thousands 
in its ruins. And this, I think, may be called the 
luituml dmih of public credit ; for to this period 
it tends as naturally as an animal body to its 
dissolution and destruction. 

So great du])cs are the generality of mankind, that 
notwithstanding such a violent shock to public credit, 
as a voluntaiy bankrujdcy in England would occa- 
sion, it would not ju'obably be long ere credit would 
again revive in as Hourisliing a condition as before. 
'Jhe present king of France, during the late W'ar, 
horn. wed money at a lower interest tlian ever his 
grandfather did ; and as low as tlie British Parlia- 
ment. comparing tlie natural rate of interest in both 
kingdoms. And though men are commonly more 
governed by n lial they have seen, than by what they 
foresee, with whatevc'r certainty ; yet ])romiscs, pro- 
testations, fair aj>jK‘araneos, with the allurements of 
pres(‘iit interest, have sucii powerful iniluenee as few 
are a])lo to resist. Maidvind arc, in all ages, caught 
by the same baits ; tlie same tricks played over and 
over again, still tre[>an them. The heiglits of popu- 
larity and patriotism arc still the beaten road to 
power and tyranny ; llattery, to treaebery ; standing 
armies to arbitrary government ; .ttuI tbo glory of 
(iod to the teinj)oral inbwest of the clergy, 'ilie 
fear of an everlasting destruction (d' credit, allowing 
il to be an evil, i.s a needless bugbear. A imndent 
man, in reality, would rather lend t(» the public 
immediately after we liad taken a spuiige to our 
debts, than at present ; as mucb as an opulent knave, 
even though one could not force him to pay, is a 
preferable debtor to an honest bankrupt : for the 
former, in order to carry on business, may find it 
hiH interest to discharge his debts, where they are 
not e.vorbitant : the latter has it not in Ins power. 
1"hc reasoning of Tacitus, as it is eternally true, is 
very applicable to our present case. Bed xmlgm ad 

2 B 
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mugnituditiem benejiciorum aderat: Htidtusidmuii quUqut* 
pecuniis mercabafnr: ajmd sapientei< rasm hahebantur, 
qnof neqae dnH neqne accipi^ xalva rrpnhlicay pottranf. 
'ITie public is ^ debtor, wlioin no man can oldi^t* to 
pay. Tlie only check which the crcclitors have upon 
her, is the interest of preserving credit ; an interest 
which may easily be overbalanced by a #rreat de!>t. 
and by a dithcult and extraordinary emergence, even 
supposiii^^ that credit irre<!ovor.able. Not to inentioju 
that a present necessity often forces state'; into 
meiisnres, which are, strictly speakintr, airaiiist tlieir 
interest. 

These two events supposed nbov#*, an* calauntous. 
but not the most cakainitfnj^. 'j'bonsands are tiiereby 
siicrificd to the safety of millions. Hut are nol 
without daiijurer, ih.it tin' contrary »‘Vt‘nt may take 
place, and that millions may bo safTilice»I for ever to 
the temporary saft‘ty <if tliousajids. ^ <hir popular 
f^overnrnent. perliaps, will remier it illdHom or 
clangorous for a ininisler to veiilure on s(> desperal“ 
an expedient as tliat of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And though the House of Uirds be altogether corn- 
posed of proprietorr^ of land, and the House (»f 
< 'ornmons ciiictly ; and con.seinitojtly nei!}j,T rtf tlieio 

* r havf hoanl it bn-. Intt, coinpat'<], if.'r'jt all tin- tT'-'lin'r- 
of the pii))lic, nativos aruJ Huieri’O 'ml)' t«"* 

Tlit»»e make a figure at present on their jpennif' ; but. in en.-c 
of a public baufcruptcv, \W)u!»I. in an in.'^l tnt., beeuun* tb*' 
lowest, an well aa the most wretcbi <l of the people, 'Do* 
dignity and authority of the landed gentry and iiohiiity i-i 
much l)cttcr rooted, and would render the. c.ontr.utiou vt n 
UDeriual, if ever wr. io that oxtr<.'tnity. Ouc wouM 

incUnc to asBign to thi.s event a very near period, such aa half 
a century, had not our fathers' prophecies of thi.^ Kind been 
alreatly l!ound fallacious, by the duration of our public credit 
so much beyond all reasonable expectation. When thc 
astroJe^era in France «'©re eveiyyear foretelling the death of 
Henry JV., ** Theso fellows,” says ho, ** must bo right at 
last.” W« shall, therefore, be more cautious tb.ari to assign 
any precise date ; and shall content ourselves with point iug 
out the event in general. 
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can be supposed to have ^eat property in the funds : 
yet the connections of the members may be so great 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 
cious of public faith than prudence, policy, or even 
justice, strictly sj)eaking, requires. And perhai^, 
too, our foreign enemies may he so politic as to dis- 
cover, tliat our safety lies in despair, and may not 
tlicrefore sliow the danger, open and barefaced, till 
it bo iiiovitaldo. The balance of power in Eurojn*, 
our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all 
deemed too unequal to be preserved without our 
attention and Jissistance. But our children, weary 
<»f ttit» struggle, and fettered with incumbrances, 
iuay sit down secure, and see their neighbours 
oppressed and coinjuered ; till, at last, they theni- 
'(dves and their creditors lie both at the mercy of 
Hjo conqueror. And this may properly enough bo 
denominated the viotr/if thuith of our puldic credit. 

'Fhoso seem to be tlio events, which are not very 
reiroto, and wliieh reason foresees as clearly almost 
:is sIm* I’.an do an thing that lies in the womb of time. 
And thouirh llie ancient'^ maintained, that in order 
S.O reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury 
ov madness was reqnisitt*, one may safely affirm, that, 
in ordt*r to deliver sucli |>rophecie.s as these, no more 
neces-ary than merely to be in one’s senses, free 
/nun the influence of popular madness and delusion. 



i:SSAY X 

OF SOME IlKMAllKAliLi: CUSTOMS 


I siiAXJi observe three renKirk.ihl<.‘ eii-(,oins in tliree 
celebrated ^overniueiits ; and >liall eoindiido from 
the whole, that all ^anieral maxims in ptditics oiiirlit 
to be established with jrreat vautimi ; and tiiat 
irregular and extraordinary a|>[»<.*araiires are fVe- 
quently discovered in the moral, as well as in 
physical world, 'i'hc former, perhaps, we can better 
account for after they happen, from springs and 
principles, of vvlncli every one )ia>, within jiimselt, 
or from observation, iln^ strongtvd. assiiranee ami 
conviction: hut it is often fully av, impossible lor 
human prudence, beforehand, to hn-e.-^ce. ami forelell 
tliern. 

I. One would llniik it e>-«'ntjal to every supreme 
cijuncil or assembly which delates, that entire, liberty 
of speech .should be granted to everv memlier, anil, 
that all motions or reiisoning*; slnujld h(', received, 
which can any way tend to illu->trate the point under 
deliberation. One would conclude, witli still greater 
fiHHurance, that after a motion was niad«», which 
was voted and approved by that assembly irj whicli 
the legisL'itive jniwor is Iwlged, the member who 
niad» the motion must for ever he exempted from 
future trial or inquiry. But no political maxim can* 
at first sight, appear more indisputable, than that 
he must> at least, be secured from all inferior juris - 
diction ; and that nothing less than the same supremo 
legislative assembly in their subsequent meetings^ 
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could make him accountahle for those motions and 
harangues, to which they had before /^iven tlieir 
ap[)roi)ation. Hut tliese axioms^ liowevor irre- 
frajrable they niay appear, have all faihMl ii; the 
Athenian government, from causes and principles 
too, which appear almost ineviUible. 

Hy the “rtapavo^tov, or iufiwfweiit of illegality, 

(llionirh it has not been remarked by anticjuaries or 
i’oiMinentators,') any man was tried and punished in 
a common court of judicature, for any law which 
had passed upr>n his motion, in tin* assembly of the 
])eonle, if tliat law a[>pcared to the court unjust, 
or prejudicial to the juiblic. 'rims Deniostlienes, 
folding- tiiat sliip-inoney wa< levied irrofifularly, and 
1])at tlm po(»r horc the same burden as the rich in 
e(pnp}»ini^ the tralleys. eorrected this inequality by 
a \cry useful law, v.liicli proportioned tlie expense 
to the revenue and income of encli individual. He 
n;<*vcd fip till"' law in the a*-semhly : he proved 
it' afivantfiiTe,-. : Ik* <*onvinced the people, the only 
leiri'i.'itare in Alliens: the law pas>ed, and was 
carried into excciition : yet was he tried in a 
criminal court for tiiat law, ii]»on the eoinjdaint 
of Mu* rich, whf) rc'cnled the alteration that lie 
h;ul iiilroduced into the finaiices. He was indeed 
ac4iuitte<I, up«m jiroviiiir anew the tisefulness of his 
law. 

Uiesijdion moved in the assenihly of the people, 
that particular hononr>. should he conferred on 
Demostbenes, as on a citizen affectionate and use- 
ful to the commonwealth : flic people, convineed of 
this truth, voted tho.se honours ; yet was C-tesiphon 
tried by the trapavojuwv. Jt was asserted, 

ainon^ other tcipics, that Demosthenes was not a 
fjooil citizen, Tior affectionate to the commonwealth : 
and the orator was called upon to defend his friend . 
and consequently himself ; which he executed by 
that sublime piece of eloquence that has ever since 
been the admiration of mankind. 
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After tlie battle of Chseronea, a law was p.issed 
upon the motion of Hvperides, f^ving liberty to 
slaves^ and enrolliu|^ tiieni in the troops. On 
account of tlii:^ law, the orator was afterwards tried 
by the indictment above mentioned, and defended 
himself, amonff other topics, by that stroke c(jle~ 
brated by Plutarch and Longinus. It winf not U 
said he, that moved for thh law: it mm the nevvjisifiey 
of tear; it v:as the battle of < ^hreronea . "fhe omtions 
of Demosthenes abound with many instances of 
trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that iiothiiui 
was more commonly practised. 

llie Athenian Democracy was siuli a tmniiltii<m> 
f^ovemmeut as we can scarcfdy form a notion of in 
the present fufc of the world. 'nu> wliolc collective 
lH»dy of the {Mjoplc voted in every law, without any 
limitation of property, without any distinction of 
rank, without control from any nui^nstracy or 
senate ; * and consequently without retrard to ordi*i% 
justice, or prudence. 'Ilie Athenians soon Ixs'aine 
sensible of the mischiefs at tend iiiir this constitution ; 
but beinf<' averse to eheckin^^ thcjuselves by any 
rule or re.strictioii, they re.Mjlved, at least ti» elus'k 
their demafro^ues or counsidlors, hy the fear ot 
future punishment and inquiry. 'I'hey ai*conlrn;!iy 
institut^l this reinarkahle law, a law este«u/ied so 
essential to their form offfoveriniuMit, that A^schine-. 
insisted on it as a known truth, that were h 
abolished or neglected, it were impossible for the 
Democracy to su})si.st. 

The people fcwired not any ill cemsequence to 
liberty from the authority of tlie criminal courts, 
because these were nothing hut very numerou.-^ 
juries, chosen by lot from among the {jeoplo. And 
they justly coiisidererl themselves as in a stale of 
perpetual pupilage, where tliey had an authority, 

* ITie senate of the Bean was only a less nimiftroiis mob, 
chosen by lot from among the people, and their authority 
was not great. 
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after they came to the use of reason, not only to 
retract and control wliatever had been determined, 
hit to punish any guardian for measures which they 
hid embraced by his persuasion. 'Hie same law 
hid place in 'niches, and for the same reason. 

It appears toliave been a usual practice in Athens, 
oi the establishment of any law esteemed veiy use- 
ful or popular, to prohibit fur ever its abrogation 
ai d rept^al. 

Hi us the dernagogui*, who diverted all the public 
revenues to the .sujiport of shows and s]>ectacles, 
rnaOir it criminal so much as to move for a repeal 
of tlis law. Lepiims moved for a law, not 

only to recall all tlie immunities formerly granted, 
but t* dtiprivc tin* ]>eopIe for tbe future of the power 
of grouting :iny riiore. 'fhus all bills of attainder 
were, birbiih or laws that affecti'd one Athenian, 
withoit extending to the whole coinmoiiwcaltb. 
riiese ab.siu’d <‘lau><.‘'j, by wliicli the legislature 
vainly itb'inpled to l)ind ipiclf for even proceeded 
irom ai iiniversil sense in tlic j>cople of their own 
b‘vity aid inciuistancv. 

11, Awheel witliin a wh(*ol, such as we observe 
in the (hu’niiin empire, i-' considm-cd by Lord 
f^liaft(‘‘.lary as an absurdity in politics : but what 
must wi say to two equal wliecls, wliicli govern 
the sani! political macliine, witliont any mutual 
chock, Cditrol, or subordination, and yet preserve 
the greatest harmony and «’oncord ? To establish 
twodistiiEt legislatures, each of which possesses full 
and ahsokte authority within itself, and stands in 
no need <f tbe other’s as.sist:ince, in order to give 
validity tf its acts ; this may appear, beforehand, 
ultogetherimpnicticahle, as long as men are actuated 
by the msions of ambition, emulation, and avarice, 
which nav hitherto been their chief governing 
principles. Ami should 1 assert, that the state I 
have in myyo was divided into two distinct factions, 
<vich of whih predominated in a distinct legi.slature. 
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and yet produced no clashing in tliese independent 
powers, the supposition may appear incredible. An*! 
if, to augment the paradox, I should affirm, that 
this disjointed, irregular government, was the niowt 
active, triumphant, and illustrious commonweal ,h 
that ever yet appeared ; I should certainly he told, 
that such a j>olitical chimera was as absurd as aiy 
vision of priests or }K)ets. But there is no netd 
for searching long, in order to prove tlui reality of 
the fofegointr suppositions : for this was actually 
the case with the Koman republic. 

'Hie legislative power was there hul^rcd in the 
comitia crntnnnta and romifia trihuta. Jri the founer, 
it is well known, the |w'ople voted according t<» their 
fcw.v//,v^ .so that when the first class was unaiiinous, 
though it contained not piwhaps the Innidredti part 
of the commonwealth, it delermiinMl the vhole ; 
and, with the authority of the senate, 4»st,ahlrhed a 
law. Jn the latter every vole v.as e«jual ; nid as 
the authority of the s<*nate was not then* reiuisile. 
tile lower people entirely pre.vailed, and g.v<.‘ law 
to the whole sUite. In all party divisions, at fw’st 
between the Batrician.s and PltdH‘iaiis, aPerwards 
iHJtween the nobles ami the people, ifo* in,eresl of 
the aristocracy was predominant in the. li>^t legi^- 
Ifiture, that of tin* ile.mocr.aey in tlie se«vnd : the 
one could alway.s ilestroy what the otln*r >ad estab- 
lished : nay, the one by a sudilen ami in foreseen 
motion, might bike the start of the otlnr, ami to- 
tally annihilate its rival by a vole, whicU from the 
nature of the constitution, had the full aitliority of 
a law. But no such contest i.s ohsm-’ed in the 
hisU>ry of Home : no insbince of a quarrel iHitween 
these two legislatures, though man}' hftweeu the 
parties that governed in each. VYhenci arose this 
concord, which may seem so extraorilinfiry ? 

The legislature established in Rope, by the 
authority of Servius Tullius, was the tontHia 
turtata, which, after the expulsion of the kings. 
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rendered tlio government for sonic time very aris- 
tocratical. But the people, liaviug numbers and 
foree on tlieir side, and being elated with frecpicnt 
<-onquests and victories in their foreign wars, always 
prevailed wlien puslied to extremity, and first ex- 
torted from the senate the magistracry of tlie tribunes, 
and next the li'gi^ilalive power of the vomitUi trihutn, 
Jt tlien hehoi ed Die mddes to bo more careful than 
ever not to jn*ovoke the jioople. Eor ])esjde the 
force wliioli the latter were always possesstnl of, they 
had now got possession of legal auiliorit}’, and could 
instantly break in pieces any order or institution 
^^lliell directly opjiosctl them. Hy iiilriguc, hy in- 
flnenee, hy money, hy conihination, and hy the 
res|M'(‘t paid to their character, the nobles might 
ofh‘ii prevail, and direct the wln»le machine of 
g<»vernmont : but had they openly set their vojmtia 
n-}itnrwti! in oj>p<Kition to tlit* b'iinfn, they had 
voon lo^i the advantage (»f that institution, together 
VI itii their e<)nsuls, pradors, ediles, and all the magis- 
trates eh'<‘led hy it. Ilut the amiitia tnbutu^ not 
havif)g llie same rea^oTi for res])ecting the rentnriaffif 
tre<juently repealed! laws favourable to the aristo- 
cracy: the}' limited the authority of the nohles, 
proteete<l tlie ])e<iple. from o])pressi(ni. and eoutrolIiM.! 
the actions of the senate and magistracy. 'Hie 
found it convenient always to .submit ; 
and though equal in aulhorily. yet heifig inferior in 
power, durst never d.irectly give any shook to the 
otlier legislature, either hy re|M\'iliiig its laws, or 
estaldishing laws which it foresaw would .soon be 
repealed hy it. 

No instance is found (»f any opposition or struggle 
lietween these rumitifiy except one slight attempt of 
tills kind, mentioned hy Appian in tlie third book 
of his (livil ^t'ars. Mark Antony, revolving to 
lUqirive Decimiis Jlrutus of the government of 
( isalpine Gaul, railed in the Forum, and called one 
of the comitia, in order to prevent the meeting of 
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the other^ which had been ordered by tlie senate. 
But affairs were then fidleii into such confusion, and 
the Roman constitution was so near its final disso- 
lution, that no inference can be drawn from such an 
exi>edieut. i'his contest, liesides, was founded 
more on form than party. It was the senate who 
ordered the comitia tribnta, that they might obstruct 
the meeting of the vpntnriata^ which, by the consti- 
tution, or at least forms of the government, could 
alone dispose of provinces. 

Cicero was recalle<l i>y tiie vomiiia cmiurinta, 
though hanished hy the tributa^ tliat is, !)y a 
plebiscihtm. But his haiiishinetit, we may observe, 
never was considen,Mi as a legal deed, arising freun 
the free choice and inclination of tljo pt?o{»h\ It 
wa.salwa3'sa.scrihed to the vudence alone of Clodins, 
and to the disordmv intnMluced by him into tlie 
government. 

III. 'Fhe Mm/custoin which we purpose to reniarh 
regards England, and, though it h(‘ not so i.nportant 
as those wliich we liavo jMdnttul ou^ in Athens and 
Rome, is no less singular and urn.‘vpeeted. it is a 
maxim in jnditics, which we reatiily ridnnt as undis- 
puted and universal, that a power, h<oMu>*r great, 
when granted by law to an eminent magistralo, !-■ 
not so darigennis to liberty as an authority, howevo?* 
inconsiderable, which he acijuires from violence and 
usurpation. I'or besides that tlie law always limits 
every power wliich it Ixjstows, tlie vtivy receiving 
it as a concession establishes the autliority wlience 
it is deriv(«l, and preserves the harmony of the 
constitution. Hy the sarnie right that one preroga- 
tive is assumed without law, another may also he 
claimed, and another, with still greater facility ; 
while the first usurpations lM>th serve as preccderit-i 
to the following, and give force to maiufewn them. 
Hence the heroism of Ifampdeus conduct, wlio 
sustained the whole violence of royal prosecution, 
rather tliau pay a tax of twenty srullings not 
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imposed by Parliament ; hence the care of all Euja^lish 
patriots to guard against the first encroachments of 
the crown ; and hence alone tJie existence, at this 
day, of English liberty. 

'riierc is, however, one occasion where tlie Pariia- 
nieiit has depirted from this maxim ; and that is, in 
the prt\s\shig ufaenmni. Tlie exercise of an irregular 
power is hero tacitly permitted in the crown ; and 
thoiigli it lias frequently been under deliberation 
how tliat jiower might be rendered legal, and granted, 
under proper restrictions, to the sovereign, no safe 
expedient could ever be proposed for that purpose ; 
and the danger to liberty always apfxjarefl greater 
from law than from usurpation. M hen this power 
is exercised to no other end than to man the navy, 
men willing] y sulmut to it from a sense of its use and 
necessity ; and the siiiiors, who are alone atfected by 
it, find nobody to sujiport them in claiming the rights 
and privileges whicli the Jaw grants, without dis- 
tinction, to all Kngli^'h >ubjects. Put w'ere this 
power, on any occaylon, made an inslnmieni of 
faction or mini.dcrial tyranny, the opposite faction, 
and indtaal all lovers of their country, Avould im- 
rnediatei) taka* iln*. alarm, and sujiport the injured 
jxirty ; the lilx^rty of Englishmen would be asserted ; 
juries would be implacable; and tlie tools of tyranny, 
acting both against law and equity, would meet with 
the severest veng»‘anc(*. On the other hand, were 
the Parliament to giant such an authority, they'- 
would probably tall into one of these tw'o ineoii- 
vejiiences. 'liny would either hestow* it under so 
many restrictions as would make it lose its etfect, by 
cramping the authority of the crown ; or they would 
render it so largo ami comprehensive as might give 
occasion to great abuses, for which we could, in that 
case, have no Kuiicdy. Hie very irregularity of the 
practice at present prevents its abuses, by atfording 
.so easy a remedy against thorn. 

J pretend not, by this reasoning, to exclude all 
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possibility of contriving a register for seamen, w]ii<'b 
might man the navy without lieiiig dangerous t<» 
liberty. I only observe, that no satisfactory schein<* 
of that natur*' has yet Icon proposed. Rather tJian 
adopt any project hitherto invented, we continue a 
practice seemingly the most absurd and unaccount- 
able. Autliority, in times of full internal jx'ace and 
concord, is armed against law, A continued vio- 
lence is permitted in the cnovii, amidst the trreatest 
jealousy and wat^ddulness in tin' peo]»le : nay, 
proceeding from those very principles. Liberty , 
in a country of the liighc'-t liherty, is left entirely 
to its ouri defe/ieo. without arjy eomitenance (»r 
protection. 'I'he wild stnti» of nature is reneneil in 
one of th(» most civilized societies oi' luaTikind. am! 
great violence ami <lisorder arf‘ eommiHe«l wifli 
impunity: v. the one party pleacls (d'cdauiee U* 
the .supn'ine mairi-t rate, the other the s'nu’tiei} o:' 
fundametilal laus. 
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or TllK 1 »()PUL()T:s\ESS of ancient 

NATIONS 

i- very litlle ^toiiihC either from reason or 
oljserv.ilioiu to ( (lueliule the uorld eternal or iii- 
rorruj)tihle. 'flie eontiinial and rapid motion of 
Jiuitter, tile violent revoIulioiiK with wliieh every part 
ajxitati'd, the ehaiines remarked in the heavens, 
t.)ie plain traces as well a'^ traditions of an universal 
delu/jfe, or general eonvulsion of the elements; all 
tih'.si.* prov(^ slroTii!;!)' the mortality of this faiirie of 
t'le worlrl, a>id its [Misv^at^e, hy <*orruptioii or <liSvSolu- 
lif>n, from one state nr order to another. It must 
therefore, as well as eaeh individual form wJiich it 
eoJitains, liavo its infane'v, youili, niaiiliood, and old 
; and it is prohahle, that, in all tluse variations, 
man, equally witii every animal and ve.^etahle, will 
mrtake. In lln‘ ilonrishiiii!: aije of the world it may 
lie evpoeted, that tlie human speeies should possess 
greater vipri)ar both of mind and body, more pros- 
perous health, higher sjnrits, loiiijer life, and a 
stronger inclination and power of generation. But 
if the general sy.stein of things, and human society 
of eonrse, liave any such gradual revolution.^, they 
arc too slow to he discernible in that short period 
which is comprehended by history and tradition. 
JStiiluro and fi^ Te of body, length of life, even 
courage and extent of genius, seem hitherto to have 
been naturally, in all ages, pretty much the same. 
The arts and sciences, indeed, have flourished in 
3511 
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one period, and have decayed in another ; but wo 
may observe, that at the time when they rose to 
^eatest perfection among' one people, they were 
I>erhaps totally unknown to all the neighbouring: 
nations ; and though they universally decayed in 
one age, yet in a succeeding generation they again 
revived, and diffused themselves over the world. 
As far, therefore, as c»hservation reaches, there is 
no universal difference discernible in the liunian 
species ; ai\d though it were allowed, that the 
universe, likt> an animal body, had a natural pro- 
gress from infancy tf» old aire, yet is it must still he 
uncertain, whether, at present, it be advancing to 
its point of perfection, or declinintr from it, we can- 
not thence presuppose any decay in buinnn nature.* 
'I'o prove, therefon*, or account for that superior 
populou.sness of antiquity, which is comujnnly sup- 
posed, by the imaginary youth or vigour of llie 
Tvorld, w'iJl scarr‘ely be aflmiltcd by any just reasoner. 
'Fhesc gme.rnl phtfsirn! cau'-es tnight entirely to Ik* 
excluded from this que-tion. 

There are indeed .some more phym'fi! 

<;ause.s t)f importance. Disoas'ec; are inenlioned in 
antuputy, wliich are almost unknown to modern 
medicine ; and new* ilist.-ases have arisen and propa- 
gated themselves, of which there ar(‘ no traces in 
ancient history, hi tliis particular wt* lu iy observe, 
upon comparison, that the disadvantage is mucli on 
the side of the. moderns. Not to mention Bome. 
others of less moment, the smallpox commits such 

* Columella says, lib. iii* cap. 8., that in ICgypl and Africa 
the bearing of twins woa frequent, and even customary ; 
pemini partus fnmiliarffj nc pwnc solmncs svnf. If this W'a.s 
trae, there is a phyrical difference both in coantries and ages. 
For travellers make no such remarks on thewe countries at 
present. On Uic contrary, we are apt to sniipoee the nortlicm 
nations more prolific. Aa those two countries wore px'o\'incc« 
of the Roman empire, it is difficulty though not altogether 
absuid, to 8upj>oae that such a man as Columella might be 
mistaken with regard to them. 
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ravages, as would almost alone account for the great 
superiority Uvscribed to ancient times. The tenth or 
ilie twelfth part of mankind destroyed, every gene- 
ration should make a vast difference, it may he 
thought, in the numbers of tlie people ; anil when 
joined to venereal distempers, a now plague difiiised 
everywhere, this disease is perhaps equivalent, by 
\t< constant operation, to the three great scourges 
of mankind, war, jK'stih*nce, and famine. M’ere it 
<'ertain, tlieroforo, tliat ancient times were more 
populous tlian tlie present, and could no moral 
♦•auses l>e assiii-nerl for so great a change, tliesi* 
pliysleal cause« alone, in the opinion of many, would 
he suliicieut to give us satisfaction on that head. 

Hut is it certain tliat antiquity was so much mon^ 
populous, as is pretiuidedr The extravagances of 
\”ossius, with regard to this subject, arc well known. 
Hut an author of mueh greater genius and discern- 
Mient has ventured to riHirni, that according to the 
hijst <-oni|»ulati(»ns wliicli these subjects will admit 
ef, the’-'* ar(‘ r.ol ni>w, on the face of the earth, the 
iiftieth part of innukinil, which existed in the time 
of Julius < lesar. It may easily he observed, that 
tiie comparison in tliis ca<e must he imperfect, even 
though we confine ourselves to the scene of ancient 
history ; Europe, and the nations round the Medi- 
lorranean. M e know not exactly the numbers of 
any European kingdom, or even city, at present; 
Jiow can we jiretenil to calculate those of ancient 
cities and skates, where historians have left us such 
imperfect traces? For my part, the matter appears 
0) me so uncertain, that, ;is I intend to throw 
together some relleclions on that head, 1 shall 
intermingle the inquiry concerning vauseif with 
that concerning ./?£c/.v ,* which ouglit never to be 
admitted, when' the facts can he .nscertaiiicd with 
any tolerable assurance. We sliall, fir/tt, consider 
whether it bo probable, from wdiat we know of the 
situation of society in both periods, that antiquity 
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must have been more populous ; aecondly, whether 
in reality it was so. If 1 can make it a]>{)ear, that 
the conclusion is not so certain as is pretended^ iti 
favour of antiquity^ it is all 1 aspire to. 

In general, we may observe, that the question 
with regard to tlie conipanitive |>opulousness of ages 
or kingdoms, implies important consequences, and 
commonly deterniiiies concerning the preference ot 
their whole police, their manners, and the constitu- 
tion of tiieir government. For as there is in all 
men, botli male and female, a desirt* 111111 ]H)wer of 
generation, more active than is c‘ver universally 
exerted, the restraints whicli they under nuist 
proceed fnun some difficulties in tlieir situation, 
whicli it belongs to a wise h^gi^lature carcfuily tii 
okserve and remove. /Vlino«^t every man, who 
thinks he. can inaintiiin a family, will have one; 
and the liurnan specie^, at this rate r»f pi’opagalion, 
would moni tlian double every geiu*ration. Ilovv 
fast do mankiutl multiply in ev»My (‘olony or new 
settlement, where it is an easy matter to pro\ ide 
for a family, and where men are nowi>e sfraiteiuMl 
or confined as in long eslahlisluMl government- 
History tells us frequeutly of plagims u fiicli hava* 
swept away the third or tourlh part of a peoph* ; 
yet in a generation or two, the de.d ruction was not 
perceived, and the society had again arquirc*! their 
former number. The lands which U(*re, eultivated, 
the hou.se.s built, the commodities raised, the ricfies 
acquired, enabled the people, who esc*aped, iiniruv 
iliately to marry and to rear families, wliich supf>lied 
the place of those who luid perished.^ And, for a 

’ This, too, is a good reason why tho smallpox does not d»'- 
populate conritrics st> niucli as may at first sight Ito imagined. 
Whore there is room for more people, thoy will always arise, 
even without the assistance of naturalisation bilk. It is 
remarked by Don Geronimo De Uetari/., that the provinces 
of Spain, which eend most people to the Indies, arc must 
poptuous, which proceeds from tliclr superior riches. 
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like reason, every wise, just, and mild government, 
by rendering the condition of its subjects easy and 
secure, will always abound most in people, as well 
as in co7nTn(»dities and riches. A country, indeed, 
\vlios(» climate and soil are tilted for vines, will 
naturally be more populous than one which jwo- 
diiccs <*orn only, and that more populous than (»nc 
which is only littc<l for pasturage. Jn general, 
warm climate^, as tlie necessities of the inhahikuib^ 
ar<‘ there fewer, and veg(‘talion more pi)werful, are 
likely to he mo.>t populous : but if every thing else 
he e<]ual, it s<‘enjs jiafiiral to expect that, wherever 
there are most hapyane'^'^ and virtue, and the wise.>*t 
io’^titiitions, tlicrc will also he most people. 

'file <juestion. t]iereion\ coneerning tlie popiilou«- 
ne'-s of ancient and modern times, htang allowed of 
great importance, it will he re<[ui>ite, if we would 
hrin.tr it 1<» some d(*terinifiali(ui, to compare both the 
dfnnr.^tir and sitMathui of th(‘se two periods, 

in o^’der to judge of the lads by their moral causes ; 
M iiid' is I lie JifWt vitnv in which Wi* proposed to 
eon>i<ler lliein. 

'file ciiid dillriH nc<‘ het^^ecn the tlonicfitic economy 
of the aneieiit*' am) th.al i>l' the moderns, consists in 
Uie prac tice of .-iavery, which pr»*vaiieil among the 
f(»niier. ami wliicli luis been ahidished for some 
centuries thnuigliout the greater part of Kurope. 
Sofiie passionate adjuirers of ilie ancients, and 
wxilous jvirlisans of civil liberty, (for th(‘s<* stuiti- 
meuts, as they are both of tliem in the main 
extremely just, are found to he almost insepar- 
able,) cannot forbear n'gretting the loss of this 
institution ; and whilst they brand all submis- 
sion to the government of a single person with 
the harslj diuioniination of slavery, they w'ould 
gladly rtMluce. the greater part of mankind to real 
slavery and subjection. Hut to one who considers 
coolly on the subject, it will appear that human 
nature, in general, really enjoys more liberty at 

2 c 
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present, in tJie most arbitrary ^rovernmeiit of 
Europe, than it ever <lid during the most iiourisli- 
iujf period of ancient times. As much as sub- 
mission to a j»etty prince, wliose dominions extend 
not beyond a single city, is more L'rieviMis th;ni 
obedience to a irreat monarch ; so much is domestic 
slavery more cruel ami op]*rc><ive tlian any civil 
subjection u-hatsoev'er. 'I'lie more tiie master i- 
removed from ns in place and rank, tin* ;rrcatcr 
liberty we enjoy, the lc>> an* onr actions inspected 
and controlb‘d, and the tainti-r ilial cruel com- 
pari^m becojnes heiuecn our own siihjoctioti, and 
the freedoin, aiol won dominion of another. 'I'la* 
remains which are fouml of donie>tie ^ lav cry, in 
the American colotne^. and aimmir *'Ome Unropean 
nations, would ticvcr ^un*! v rrcalc a desire, of nm- 
derin^ it more univcrsil. 'riie little Innnanii) 
commoidy observed in persons accinto:ned, iVom 
their infancy, hi <*\crci'i* .-o ji’rcaf, aothoritv over 
their fellow-creatnro';. ai d to frauiph* ufion human 
nature, we»’e sullicicnL al<*ne h) -.I, u- v*ith that 
unbounded floininion. \or r:tn a luon* prolnido 
reason ho assif^m'd for the '.ever.-. I .'•ay, 

barbarous manners <if ancient limc'., than tin* 
practice of dorncvfie .v|aV(\"v : i»v uiiM‘>h <‘Verv man 
of rank was rendered a p- tty tyr.nh, ami educated 
amidst the tlatterv, suhnii''.'io}j, ;md lie.v fieJ^asrioont 
of his slaves. 

Accordinif to ancient pi'aciice, all elieck'^ w(‘n- 
on the inferior, to rc'^lrain liiin to tht* diity of 
8tibmis.sion ; none on Uic superior, to cn^raiio him 
to the reciprocal duties of i^ejiUeiicN-' afid humanity. 
In modern times, a had servant timls not easily ;» 
good master, nor a had nutster a goofi servant ; and 
the checks arc mutual, suitably to the inviolable 
and eternal laws f>f reason and equity. 

custom of exposing old, uselcs-s, or sick 
slaves in an island of the Tiber, tJiere to starve, 
aeems to have been pretty common in Home ; and 
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wlioever recovered, after liaviii^ ])eeii so exposed, 
hud liis liberty ^iven liini by an edict of the 
KTn[>eror Claudius; in wliicU it was likewise for- 
bidtlen to kill any slave merely for old a^c or 
siekn<‘>s. Hut suppo.sin^f that this edict was strictly 
i>)»ev(‘(l, \vould it better tbe domestic treatment of 
slaves, or render ibeir lives miicli more comfort- 
able? \Vv may iiiiatrine what others would practise, 
w}j<Mj i1 was the profosed maxim {»f tlie elder Cato, 
io sell Jiis siij'eianiiuai<*d slaves for any price, .rather 
than maintain wliat he esteenied a useless burden. 

rt'tjnatuln, or dfiii::eon>, wJicre slaves in chains 
nere forced to u ork. uer<" \'e7’y vtunimni all over 
Italy. Colnnn-Iia a<l\iso, that they be always Imilt 
imderL''roiin<l ; and reeommends it as the iluty of u 
earet'ul ov(‘rseer. to call *)ver every day the names 
of 1lle^e ^ia\(*'«, like llie mustering of a regiment or 
<‘om])any, in order to know jwe^ently whe?i 
any of them had deserted ; a pro<»f of the fre(|ueiicy 
of tlu>(‘ and (d’ the yrealer number of 

shna*?' n^iially confined in them, 

A chaiiied sla\e for a ]H»rti‘r was U‘>'Ual in Home, 
as appears from ()vid. and other autliors. Had not 
tlie.-e peoph- shak<'n olV all s<nse of comj»as.sion 
toward*'- that unhapjiy part of their .-'pecii's, would 
tln^V have piaseiiled llieir friomls, at the first 
eiitrama', wilii such an iinaue ot' the seventy of the 
niaster and misery of the sLne? 

Nothin”' cofomon in all trials, even of civil 
causes, as to eall for the evidence f)f slaves ; which 
always extorted 1\v the most: exjjuisite t«n*ments. 

1 )emo>th(Mjes says, that, uliere it was possible to 
pi'oduee, for ilu* same fact, tutln'r freemen or slaves, 
as witnesses, the judp*s .always pr(derred the tor- 
turimr of slaves as a more rertnin evidence. 

tSeneca dra\^. a ]»icture of that disorderly luxury 
which cliani^a's day into ni^cht, and nij^ht into day, 
and inverts every slated hour of every office in life. 
Amonjr other circumstancop, such as displacing the 
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meals and times of bathing*^ he mentions^ that, 
regularly about the third hour of the night, the 
neighbours of one, who indulges this folse refine- 
ment, hear ti.*? noise of wliips and laslios ; and, 
upon inquiry, find that he is tlien taking an account 
of the conduct of his servants, and giving them flue 
correction and discmlino. 'J'his is not remarked as 
an instance of cruelty, hut only (»i* disorder, which, 
even in actions tln^ most usual aiul methodical, 
changes the fixed hours that an c^tahlisljed custom 
had assigiUMl for them.* 

Hut our pivseiit husine>s is only to consider the 
infliieucc of slav(M*y *>u the pfq>nloiisiu‘ss of a stati*. 
It is pretended, that, in this particular, the. ancient 
practice }iad infmittdy the aflvantagc, aijfl was IIm‘ 
chief cause of tliat extrmue popijh)u.sn<*'-s which is 
supposed in tho'^f* time-^. At pnsent, all masters 
discourage the inarryinir f»f tludr mah* servants, ami 
admit not by any means the marriage of llie female, 
who are then sMipjM».-ed alt«>gether inca[)a(‘itat<’d for 
their service. Itul. when* tin* property of tlx* ser- 
vants is lodgeil ill thf^ master, (heir marriaire tonus 
his riches, and brings him a sm*ce-.'-ion of slavi*-. 

‘ EersT, 122. Tho inhnixaM • xhil.aiil at. lOinii'. 

may justly ho coi»si«Jcn:d n>»> a.-« an f.lu; 

coutenipt bjr slaves, and wore Jil.^iiagreat cans*' id* ilio gonoral 
inhumanity of thoir prince? and ruior^. WIm i.an r.* <•! fie* 
accounts >»f the anip(iithf'ntri«‘al t.o.n 
horror? Or who f;J .Hurprisctl. thai tin* emperors should trent 
that people in the same way the peoph* treated f heir infer i<n\s ? 
One'a humanity i.s apt to renew th<: Irnrharous wish of (.'aligula, 
that the {>cople had hut one nvck : a man could alnxy.st f.>e. 
pleased, by a single blow, to put an rml to sueli a race of 
monsters. You iiiay thank Uo<l, says the author above cited 
(epitt, 7), addressinj;^ himself to the Koinau peofde, that you 
have a master (to wit, the mibl nud merciful Nero), who is 
incapable of leaniing cruelty from your example. This was 
spoke in the beginning of his reign, but he fitted them very 
well afterwards, and, no doubt, waa considerably improvetl 
by the sight of the barlmroos otijects to which he had, from 
las infancy, been accustomed. 
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that supply tlie place of those whom ag-e and infir- 
mity have disabled. He eiirourag^es, therefore, 
their propjigration as niiich as tliat of his cattle, rears 
the young with the same care, and educates them 
to some art or calling, which may render them 
more us(*ful f»r valuable to him. ^J^he opulent are, 
by this po]i<!y, interested in the being at least, 
tiniiigh not in Ihe well-lxMiig, of the poor ; and 
enricit tlionisclves liy increasing the number and 
industry of tliose who are subjected to them. Each 
man, lan'ng a sovereign in his own family, has the 
same interest with reganl to it as the prince with 
regard to the si^tte, and has not, like the prince, 
any opposite motives (»f ambition or vainglory, which 
may lead bim to depopulate bis little sovereignty. 
All ot it is, at all tinu‘s, under his eye ; and he has 
leisure to in‘i})eot the most minute detail of the 
marriage and education of liis subjects. ^ 

Such are llu* consequences of domostii*. slavery, 
a<*<’o:ding to tin* first as]»e(*t and appearanee of 
thing- : but if w e enter more deeply into the subject, 
we shall perhaj:>s find reason to retract our liasty 
detenni]iritio]is. Hie comparison is shocking be- 
t'v«-en tin* inanag(‘ment fif liuman creatures and 
that, of cattle ; liut being extremely just, when 
apjilied to the present subject, it may ho proper to 
traee the consequences of it. At the capital, near 
all great cities, in all ]>opulous, ricli, industrious 
proviiu’cs, few cattle are bred, Provisions, lodging, 
attendam e, labour, are tbero dear ; and men find 
their account hettt»r in buying the cattle, after they 
iioine to a certain stage, from the remoter and 

* Wo may lioro ohsorvo, tliat if domestic slavery really in- 
crcisod jmpuloiirtnoss, it W'ould be an exoo|)tioii to the general 
mb', that the Imppiuens of any s«»cicty and its populousnesa 
are neiM'.ssary att idiints. A niaatcr, from humour or interest, 
may make his slavj s very unhappy, yet be careful, from 
interest, to increase their number. I'heir raarringo is not a 
matter of choice witli them, more than any other action of 
Uieir life. 
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clieaper roiintrios. 'ITiesc arc consequently tin 
only breeding countries for cattle ; and, by a parity 
of rtuison, for men too, when the latter are put on 
the same footir.,^r "ith the former. "I'o rear a cliild 
in London till he ccnild he serviceable, would cost 
much dearer than to buy one of the same api from 
Scotland or Ireland, wliere he liad been bred \n 
a cottaare, covered witli rairs, and fed on oatmeal oi 
p<ifcitocs. 'riiose who )ia<l slave-, therefore, in all 
the richer and more populous countries, would «lis- 
couraire the pregnancy of llie bunalcs, ami either 
prevent or destroy tlie hirth. '^J'lic Inimaii specie^ 
would perish i!i tiiovc places uherc it ofjtrlit to 
incr€?ase the fa'-te-t, anrl a pernctual recruit he 
w’anted from the jxjorcr and more dcM'rt prnvi!ict‘s. 
Such a coijt.inuc(l drain would lend miu'lilily to 
depopulate the -tate, a»jd renfh'r ;rrca( (‘/tie- ten 
times more (b*structive tl/an with u: ; when* every 
man is master of him.-elf, and pro\i»b‘.- for bis 
cbildren from tlie powerful in^iiiu't of naiun*, not 
the ealeiilations of xwdid iJJtere^t. If L<»ndon at 
present, without mueli ii;erea>inc‘. Jie«'d- a \cariy 
recruit from tlui eount.rv of |ie»»pK‘, as i- 

usually computed, w hat mu-^ it i e(|nir(‘ if th(‘ «: renter 
pirt of the tradc'-imui and enm?ntMi people wen* 
slaves, and were hindered from luandinir by Ilnur 
avaricious niash*r.s f 

All ancient aiithors toll nv, that there was ;» per- 
jK^tual dux of slaves to Italy, irom tin* remoter 
provinces, jtnrtieularly Syria, ( ilitaa, ( ajjpadoeia, 
and tlie Lesser Asia, I'lirace, and E^ypt : yet the. 
number of people did not ineneise in Italy ; and 
writers complain of the continual det'ay of industry 
and ajfriculture. W here tlien is that cvxtrinne fer- 
tiJity of the Roman slaves, which is commonly 
sap{)Osed ? So far from inultiplyinj^, they coidd 
not, it seems, .so much as keep up the stock without 
immense recruits* And though great iiiimberB were 
continually manumitted and converted into Roman 
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<Mtizens^ the numbers even of these did not increase, 
till the freedom of the city wjis communicated to 
foreign provinces. 

'riie term for a slave, horn and hred in the family, 
was vertin ; * and tliese slaves seem to liave been 
entitled by custom to privileges and indulgences 
lieyoiid others ; a sudicieiit reason why the masters 
would not he fond of rearing many of that kind. 
Whoever is acquaiiitt'd with tlie maxims of our 
planters, will acknowledge llie jiLstncsS of this 
ohservation.- 

* A< .'•< was tlu* luni)" ol* t!ir i^Piins. and rn-na of the 
spf'cii's, witliMut :iMy i'orr<-l;itiv<*. this forms a strong pro- 
NtmipLi<in, iiiut th’.' luil.-r wrn; hy far tin*. l»?ast numerous, 
it is ;m niii\ cjsal uhst-rx atiun whiitii wo may form uj)oii 
tli:n wiu'r>'t \o parts of a whole l.tear any 

jivopt.riioii to eaeii oih»'r. in ninnlaTs. rank. t>r <*onsidcration, 
tin-re are alwaw eurreialiv** t«-rms inventf'd. whieli answer to 
hoih tin* parts, and express tin-ir mutual rehith>n. If they 
• tear no jtrops.rtjcu to <‘ae}i otlser. tin* term is otdy inv(‘nte(l 
iMf the le-.-. and iiiark*' it> ili*-! jnrti«»n fr*>m the whole. Thus 
3i‘:tu and //••/■«///<, Kii.-.ur a«ul >•' ; r and S'"<. 

Mild suhiK', andi are eorrelalivo terms. Hut 

th" wi-rd.- <n3t.)u.'n, rarf)>'!‘fri\ auifh^ i'lilor, etc., have, no oorre- 
i'jiondent terms whieli express those whieh are no sermion, 
no (Mi j i-ntris, i-te. Lang.iat:v> ililTer very mueh with regard 
to the parlieuiar v,<»rds wlieo- tins dislinvthm (ditains; niul 
may tlu-nre alVord \ try strmig inlTenees eoneerning tlia 
manners and j'n-tom-4 nf iliMVrent natitms. 'I'he milihiry 
g‘U enmn-nl of tiie Ihunan emiierors h.-ni exaUe«l the. soldiery 
Ml high, that they balan<M‘d all the other orders of the state, 
lienee }nlhi{ ainl became relative terms: a thing, 

till then, unknown to ancimit, and still so to niodcru 
lungiiagt-s. ]\lodrrn superstition exalted tlio clergy so high, 
that (hey overbalanced the wliole shite : Iience. t.lie cUr^jp and 
/ni/ynu] terms op()(»sed in all modern languages ; and in those 
alone. And from tlm same, prineiples I iufer, that if the 
number of slaves bought by the iComaus from foreign, 
trountrics had nut irxtronudy exeocilcd tlmsc which were bred 
at liomc, rtrufi vould have lm«l a correlative, which would 
liave. expressed tlio former species of slaves. Hut these, it 
would 5<*e,m, composed the main laxly of the ancient slaves, 
and the latter were hut"a few exceptions. 

2 It is computed in tlio West indies, that .a stock of slaves 
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Atticus is much praised by his iiistorian for the 
care which he took in recruiting’ his family from 
tlie slaves born in it IVIay we not thence infer, 
that this practice was not then very common ? 

'rhe names of slaves in tlie (Jroek comedies, 
Syrus, Mvsrs, Geta, Thrax, Davits, Lvnrs, Piirvx, 
etc., afford a presumption, that, at Athens at least, 
most of the slaves were imported from foreign 
countries. 'Hie Athenians, says Strabo, grive to 
their slaves either the names of the nations whence 
they were bought, as I^vdc s, Sviu s, or tlie names 
that were most common among those nations, ii> 
Manks or Midas to a JMirvgian, 'J’lniAs to a 
Paphlagontan. 

Demosthenes, having mentioned :i law width 
forbade any man to slrikt? tht» slave ot anothto'. 
praises the liumaidty of this law : and adds^ that 
if the barbarians, from whom the slavt^s uere 
bought, had information that tlnar cointlryinen 
met with sucli gentle treatiiKoit, tht*y wonhl entt‘r- 
tain a great esteem for tlte Athenians. I>r)crates, 
too, insinmUcs tliat the .slaves of IIm' (Ircek.s wcri^ 
generally or very commoiily barbarians. Arlstoth* 
in his politics, plainly ^upposes, that a slave i-. 
always a foreigner. 'Hie ancient comic writers 
represented the slaves as s])eaking a harharofjs 
language. This was an imitation of natiire, 

grew pfr rc/if, rwrv yci.ir, unl<>?s Hf'w h!av('< !.,• 

brought to recruit tliern. 'I h«\v nro not al»K' to krep nj> tljMi 
niimbor, even in tliosc oArm cc»iintrii's, wIutj- fJotlu-A and pro* 
vi.Aioijg aro .so oaisily g‘>t. flo'v miiHi inoro mu^fc this luippcn 
in Kriropcan comitri»‘s, and in or nr*«r grc.it cit-ir-H? I Mtni!l 
add, that, from the cx[»^rK*nci' of onr plard'Ts. ^^lavcry as 
littlft advantageous to the master as to the slavf*, whfirr‘v^r 
hirpxl Horvants can be pn^cured. A man is oldigHl to chttln*. 
and feed hia bIavcs; and ho docs no inoro for bi.s pi-rvant: 
the price of the first purchase is, thereforr*. so much hi.'is to 
him ; not to mention, tlmt the fear of punishment will never 
draw 00 much labour from a slave, as the dread of being 
ttimed off, and not getting another service, will from a 
freeman. 
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It is well known that Demosthenes, in his nonag’o, 
liad been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, 
and tliat afterwards he recovered, by a prosecution 
at law, the value of his |)atrimony. Ilis orations, 
on that occasion, still remain, and contain an exact 
cletail of the whole substance left by his father, in 
money, merchandise, houses, and slaves, together 
with the value of oa<!h particular. Among the rest 
wore slave's, handicraftsmen, namely, 32 sword- 
cutlers, ami 20 cahiiiet-makers, all males ; not a 
>vord of any wives, cliildren, or family, which they 
certainly would have had, had it been a common 
practice at Alliens to breed from the slaves ; and 
tin* value of the whole must have mucli depended 
on tliat circumstance. female slaves are even 

so much as mentioned, eveept some lioiisemaids, 
wlio helontred to liis jnother. This arirument has 
great forc<*. if it he not altogellier conelusive. 

('on^ider thi'^ pas^aire of Plutandi, speaking of 
the Kbler ( ato ; “ lie hail a great number of slaves, 
whoiii hi' took ca?e to luiy at tlie sales of prisoners 
of war ; ami lu* rho-«* tliem young, that they might 
easily lie acriNtomed to any diet or manner of life, 
and III* instructed in any business or labour, as nioii 
teacli any thing to young doifs or horses. And 
<’st*‘emine' love the cliief souri'e of all disorders, he 
allowed the male slaves to have a commerce with 
the female in his family, upon paying a certain sum 
for this privilege ; but lie strictly proliibited all 
intrigues out of jiis family. ’ Are there any symp- 
toms in Lliis narration of (hat care wliicli is supposed 
in the ancients of the marriage ami propagation 
of their slaves.^ If that was a common prac^tice 
founded on general interest, it would surely have 
been embraced by ( ato, wJio was a groat economivSt, 
and lived in Liincs when the ancient frugality and 
simplicity of manners were still iu credit and 
rejmUition. 

It is expressly remarked by the writers of the 
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Roman law, that scarcely any ever purchased slavo'^ 
with a view of breeding from them. 

Our lackeys and liouscmaids, I own, ilo not serve 
much to multiply their species : hut the an(*ietits, 
besides those wlio attended on their person, hail 
almost all their labor r performed, and even manu- 
facturers executed hy slaves, who lived, many of 
them, in their family ; and Mune iireat men ]»os- 
sessed to the number of 10.(W)0. If flu*re he any 
suspicion, therefore, that thi-; in>titution was un- 
favounihle to proj»a£rati<»n (and the >:iine rea-*on. at 
least in part, h(»lds with regard to ancient slaves 
as modern servants), liow de'^truclivt' must ‘.lavery 
have proved ! 

History mentions a Ktunan nohleni.in who hail 
4(K) slaves under tin' same roof with him; and 
havinu: been a^sa^■-inatcd at liouu' l»y the furious 
revenue of om* of them, the law was executed w’ith 
rijyour, and all without exception were pul to deatli. 
Many otIuT Homan nohleifjen had tanhlies eijually, 
or more numerou- ; and J h«‘iit'\c I'cmy one will 
allow', that this would scarcely l»e ]>)acticahle. were 
1VC to suppose all the -la\es nciiried. and the 
females to lie hjeerler^. 

So early as the poet Ue-iod. marrii'd slave', 
whether male or j'emale, v\cre esteemed incoii- 
veiiient. How much more, wln're fansilies liad 
iiicreafttHl to such an eiionnous sjzt' as in Home, 
and wheTe the? ancient simplicity <»f manners was 
hani.shed from all ranks of jwoph* ! 

Xenophon in liis Oeconomies, wlicre he ^ives 
direction.^ for the management of ;i fann, recom- 
mends a strict care and attentioti of layini^ the male 
and the female slaves at a distance from «x'ich other. 
He seems not to suppose that they are (‘ver married. 
The only slaves anion^* the (Jreeks that appear 
have continued their own race, were the llelotes, 
who hod houses apart, ami were mor<? the slaves of 
tlie public tliari of iudividoals. 
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'I'he s«ame author tells us, that Nicias’s overseer, 
by airreemciit with his master, was ohlitred to pay 
liini ail obolns a day for each slave, besides inaiii- 
taiuin^ them and keepiiitr up tlie ininiber. Had 
the ancient slav'os been all breeders, this last cir- 
cumstiince of the cimtract had been superfluous. 

'I’lio ancients talk so frequently of a fi\'e,d, stated 
portion ot provisituis a«iifned to each slave, tliat 
we are naturally led to conclude, that slaves lived 
alninst, all siii^le. and received tiiat portion as a 
kind of board-wajfes. 

'I’lie ]iractice, indeed, of marryiiiiT slaves, seems 
not to lia\M‘ been very common, evcMi amonsr tins 
<*ountrv labourers, where it is more naturally to be 
expected. ( ato, enumerating: the slaves requisite 
to labour a \inevard of a liundnal aiTOs, makes 
lliein anmiini to lo; the overseen* and his Avife, 
viHirns a, mi and Id inale slaves ; for an olive 

plantation of L'itt acres, llie overseer and his wife, 
and 11 ]na.h‘ ami so in proportion to a 

r or le-s pdantation or vineyard. 

\'arro, quoiimr this ]>as<aire of Cato, allows bis 
computation to bt* in>t in every respcTt I'xeept tlni 
last, f'oi’ as it is requisite, says be, to have an 
overseer and his wife, wlndher tlie vineyard or 
plantation be irreal or small, this must alter the 
evMctness of tin' proportion. I fad ( ato’s ejunpubi- 
fcion bemi t*rromMms in any otlier n*speet, it bad 
certainly btam cornadefl by \ arro, who seems fond 
of discovering trivial an error. 

riic sanie author, as well as (’olumella. recom- 
mends it as requisite to ^ive a wife to tlio overseer, 
in order to attach him the mon^ strongly to his 
master’s servj<»e. This was thm-efore a peculiar iii- 
dulj 2 :enoc- i^rantod to a slave, in whom so j^roat con- 
lidence was reposed. 

In the same place, Varro mentions it a.s an useful 
precaution, not to buy too many slaves from the 
same nation^ lest they be^^ct factions and seditious 
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in the family ; a presumption, tliat in Italy the 
greater part even of the country slaves (for lie 
speaks of no other) were bou^lit from the remoter 
provinces. All the world knows, tliat the family 
slaves in Rome, who were instruments of show and 
luAiiry, were eomnioaly imported from the Hast. 
Hoc profcvvrc^ says Pliny, speaking of tlie jealous 
care of masters, atanripiornm lryionrs\ vt iu tinmo 
turha fjfcnta nr firrvoritm rpnupir rnum nomeurintor 
nfihtberu1n.s. 

It is indeed reeommended hy \'arro to propagate 
yoiinjr yliepherds in the family from the cdd (»nes. 
For as ^raziii^'- firms were commonly in romoti‘ and 
cheap idaces, and eacli shepherd lived iu a cottai^e 
apart, his m<arria<re and increase were n«>t liahle to 
tnc same inconvenienre a« in dearer plaee^, and 
where many servaiit^; lived in the fa/nily, whieli wa< 
universally the ease in such of tin' Roman farms as 
produced wine or corn. lf\\e eoii'^ider tlii;* evcep- 
tionwith reirard to shejihenl--. and weitrli the 
of it, it will serve for a siroutr cnniirmalion (»f all 
our fore^joing suspicions. 

(adumeJla, 1 own, advi<e- the master Jo trive a 
reward, and even liherly lf> a fernah^ slave, that had 
reared him above three children ; a proof tliat .‘*ome- 
times the ancients propajrated from their .‘^lavi*^, 
which indeed cainmt he ilenied. Wen* it. other- 
the practice, of slavery, l>eiinr so cmnmon in 
antiquity, must have been ilestrmrtivir Ut a di'greo 
which no exjK*dient could repair. All I pretend to 
infer from tfiese reasoninifs is, that shivery is in 
general disadvanta£reou.s hotli to the happiness and 
populoiisnesH of mankind, and that it^; place is 
much better supplied hy the practice, of hired 
servants. 

Tlie law.*?, or, as some writers call them, the 
seditions of the firacchi, were occasioned bv their 
observing the increase of slaves all over Ihily, and 
the diminution of free citissens, Appian ascribes this 
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increase to the propagation of the slaves ; Plutarch 
to the purchasing of barbarians, who were ciiained 
and irnju'i soiled, fiap^aptKa Sfcrfiarrfpta. It is to be 
presumed tliat both causes concurred. 

Sicily, says Florus, was full of rrgafitnla, and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
Athenio excited tlie servile war, by breaking up these 
monstrous pri>ons, and giving liberty to 00,000 
slaves. 'Du' younger Pompey augmenteil liis army 
ill Spain by the same, expedient. If the country 
labourers throiigliout the Konian emjiire, were so 
geiu*rally in thi> situation, and if it wa.s ditheult or 
impfwsihle t.o iind st'parate lodirings for the families 
of the city servants, how unfavourable to propa- 
gation, as wrll as til iiumanity, must the institution 
of domestic slavery l>c esteemed ? 

( ^mstantiiiople, at present, requins the same 
reeniits of slaves from all tlie provinces that Rome 
did of old : and lliese provinces are of consequence 
fir from hciii;:* po]uilou<. 

Eg\ pt, according to Mons. Maillet, siuids con- 
tinuai colonies of black slava^s to the other |)arts of 
the 'rurki^h enqiire, and receives annually an equal 
return of 'while: the cuie brought from tlie inland 
parN <jf Africa, the other from Alingndia, (fircassia, 
ami 'Fartary. 

Our modern convents are. no doubt, bad institu- 
lions : but there is reason to susjiect, that anciently 
every great family in Italy, and firohahly in other 
parts of tlie world, was a species of convent. And 
though we have reason to condemn all those Popish 
institutions as nurseries of superstition, burdensome 
to the puldic, and oppressive to the poor prisoner.*?, 
male as well as female, yet may it be ([uestioned 
whether they be so destructive to the populousness 
of a stiite, us is commonly imagined. Were the 
land whicii belongs to a convent bestowed on a 
nobleman, he would sj)cncl its revenue on dogs, 
hoi*ses, grooms^ footmen, cooks^ and housemaids^ 
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and Ills family would not furnisli many more citizens 
than the convent. 

The common reason why any ])arent thrusts liis 
daughters into nunneries, is, that lie may not in* 
overlnirdened witli too Tiunierou> a faniily : iuit tl»e. 
ancients hail a methnij almost as iniiooent, and more 
etfectual to that purpos**. to wit, e\posiii;r Ihtnr 
children in early inhincy. Thi^ pno liee was ver\ 
common, and i- not sp<»k(‘n of hy any author ol’ 
those times with the horror it dex-nes. or searcady 
even with di>;»p[>iolialio!i, IMiilarriu the humane 
frood-natiired JMiitareh, m<*nlion.s it a ineril in 
Attahis, kiiiir of INTiramus, that he noirdered. or, it' 
you will. exp<»sed all hi'; own eliildreii, in order to 
leave his enwvji to tlie xm <»1‘ hi'* hp'tlier Mumene^ ; 
hipiali/in'r in thi- manner hi- c^ratitude and tiim 
to Kumenes, w iio had lefi him hi.- heir, )>reteraldy 
to that s<in. Jt was >olon, the mi»-« < elrhj*ated <»!' 
t lie sabres of < ireeee. that trau* ]>an'iiis p‘n'ini.*--ion hy 
law to kill their etiiidnu). 

Shall we then allow li.eo* Iv. u eirt um-h'irier*> lo 
comjHUi-'ate each other, to ui{. nionvi.-ra and 

the exposinjr <if <>},ilflreo, mid lu h«* iiinh\'Otiralde, in 
<M|ual dej^rees, to the pt oprt'^Mlion of mnnkind r I 
douhl the advantage i- lune on Uie . id(,' ant i«jui!.y. 
J’erhajis, hy an od«l i-onfH'rlion of eaU'e*. tin* h.ir- 
liarouH practice of the atieioiiN joi-^ifl rather remlei 
those times inon* populous, li) remo\intr the 
terrors of too muneroti.s a fami!), ii would lauraire 
many people in marriajie : «'ohI sueh is the fun e of 
natural atfection, that very few, in cfunpinson, 
would have resolution enonyh, \»h»‘n it ea.me to 
the push, to carry into e.\e«'utioa their former 
intentions'. 

China, the only country wiu're this practice of 
exposing; children prevails at present, is the most: 
populous country wo know of, and every man i« 
married before he irj twenty, ^•uc.h early marriages 
could scarcely be general, bad not men the prospect 
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<»f so easy a mctliod of gfettin^ rid of their children. 
J own that Plutarch speaks of it as a very general 
maxim of tlie poor to expose their children ; and as 
tlie ricli were then averse to marriage, on acc<Mjnt 
of tlie courtsliip they met with from those wIjo ex- 
jK'cted legacies from them, the public must liave 
i>een in a had situatitui hetween tliem.^ 

Of ail scitMices, there is none wlicre first appear- 
ances an* more (h‘ccilful than in politics. Hospitals 
for foundliniis seem favourahie to tin* inerease of 
numht'i's, ami perhaps may he so, when kept under 
proper restrictions. Hut wlien tliey of>on the door 
i,<j every om* without di.-^tiindion, they have pro- 
lM.hly a contrary cticct, ami an* ])eniicious to tlic 
slate. It is eoniputed. that every ninth cliild born 
in Paris ''Ciit l(» the ]m>pital ; thoiurh it seems 
certain, aecordiinr to the cmimion course* of human 
ali'airs, that if. is not a Inimlredth child who.se 
parent,'* a?*e altoijeUier incapacitated to rear and 
educate ii'in. 'fne great illHerence, for health, 
imlii.'-lTv, ami morals, hetween an etliication in an 
h<»>p;tal and thal in a fu'ivait^ family, should induee 
IIS not to m;i!s<* the entrance into the former too 
4*asy and 'fo kill oik's own child is 

shocking to na,!.are, ami mud. therefore he .somewhat 
unusual ; hut lo turn ovt'r tlie rare of him upon 

^ |.r;i<’fici’ oT Irjnln;;- i.Tcat sam.s of aiancv ta friend.-, 
nieii^li «*nc )i;id Uf.'ir rclMiiu;iv. v. as inCii-ci-oe at? well 

as a.' \\c may ;;;uh<*r frosn l.ucian. ' 'fhi.s ]jrart.ioc 

pn-vails nnich Ic-is jn modern times; and IJon donsnn'.s 
\'oMa».Nr, is tlien'l'orc atnw.'i e.-direlv extraeted I’rom aiiciont 
jiuflioi's, and .smts lu-fter the maimers of llmso times, 

it. may iusJiy Is- tliougiit, that tie* liborly of divmreos in 
Home, was aimther di.si;ouragonicnt to marriaire. Such a 
practice }»r«*v<‘ms not quarrels from humnui'y but rntlior in- 
cmc'cs them ; an'l occasions .also those from inffju'st^ which 
arc much more namceioiis and desirnctive. See further on 
this liead. Part I. I'ssay XV HI, Perhaps, too, the uunntural 
lustK of tiic ancients ought to be taken into cousiileration a? 
of some nionieut. 
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otherSji is very tempting to the natural iiiclolenco of 
mankind. 

Having considered the domestic life and manners 
of the ancients, compared to those of the mo(h‘rns, 
where, in the main, we seem rather superior, so far 
as the present question is concerned, w<» sliall now 
examine the po/itirn/ customs and institutions of 
lK)th aji^es, and weitrh their inihuMice in retarding- or 
forwanling the propa; 4 ation of nwnikind. 

Before the increase of the itoinaii power, or 
rather till its full e'^tahlisliment, almost all the 
nations, whieli are the scene of aiieient history, 
were divided iiit<» small territories or petty c<»innu>n- 
wealths, where of eourse a trreat f'fjuality of fortnne 
prevailed ; arid tin* centre of t),<‘ Lovcrnmcnt. was 
always very near its frontiers. 

This was the situation of atlaijv only in 

Greece and Italy, imt al-o in S}»aia!, (iaal. (ierma?jy, 
Africa, ami a L'^reat part of tlie t.e'vH*r A-ia ; ami it 
must he owned, that no could he n;on* 

favourable to the j)ropa;^ali«m ol‘ mankind. J or 
thouj^li a man of an overthrown i'orfums not heimj; 
able to consume nj4»re. than another, must ‘•hare it 
with tho.so who seru* and attend him, \et tlu-ir 
possession beiiiif precarious, they fiave not llu* sanjo 
eiicouraf^ement to marry a> if ea<‘h had a Mnali 
fortune, secure ami indepeiident. I'liormou^ cities 
arc, besides, destructive t(» society, heiret vice ,'tmi 
disorder ofpn kimis, starve the reinotei* provinces, 
and even starve tiiem''elves, hy the juices to whieli 
they raise all provisions. W hen* ea( h man had his 
little house and field to liimseJf. and each county 
had capita], free and indef)endtu*t, what a happy 
situation of mankind ! how favourable to industry 
and agriculture, to marriage and propgation ! 
The prolific virtue of men, were it to act in its full 
extent, without that restraint which povei*ty and 
necessity impose on it, would clouldf? the numlier 
every generation : and nothing surely can give it 
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more liberty than such small commonwealths^ and 
siicli an ef|uality of fortune among’ the citizens. All 
small states naturally produce equality of fortune, 
Iwjcause they afford no opportunities of great 
increase ; hut small commonwealths much more, by 
that division of power and authority which is 
essential to them. 

W'hen Xenophon returned after tlie famous ex- 
pedition with (’vrus, he liired himself and 0,000 of 
tlie (jireeks into the service of Seiithes, a prince of 
'fhrace ; and the articles of his agreement were, 
that each soldier should receive a daric a month, 
each captain two flanvs^ and he himself, as general, 
four ; a regulation of pay which would not a little 
surprise, our modern officers. 

l)(.‘most]jenes ami i'Kschines, with eight more, 
were sent ainha.wsadm’s to Philip of Macedon, and 
tlicir appointments for above four months were a 
thousand (lravhniii>>\ which is less than a drachma a 
day for each amhassador. Hut a drachma a day, 
nay. .sorntdimes two, was the pay of a common foot 
soldier, 

A <’eiiturion among the Homans had only double 
pay to a privaie man in P(dybius’s time, and we 
ac<*ordinirly find the irratuitios after a triumph regu- 
lated hy that pn»porti<m. Hut Mark Antony and 
the triumvirate gave the eeiiturious five times tlic 
reward of tlie other ; so much had the increase of 
the commonwealth increased the inequality among 
the citizens. 

ft must be owned, that tlie situation of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well 
equality of fortune, is not lUMir so fiivourable 
fdther to the projKigatioii or happiness of mankind. 
Europe is shared out mostly into great monarchies ; 
and such part*^ of it as are divided into small terri- 
tories are commonly governed by absolute princes, 
who ruin their people by a mimicry of the great 
. monarc hs, in the splendour of their court, and 

2 D 
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number of their forces. Switzerland alone^ and 
Holland^ resembles the ancient republics ; and 
though the former is fiir from possessing any ad- 
vantaj^e, either of soil, climate, or commerce, yet 
the numbers of peojile with which it alioimds, not- 
withstanding tlieir enlistiiifc themselves into every 
service in Kuroj>e, prove sufhcieiilly the advantages 
of tlieir |M)litical institutions. 

The ancient republics derived their cliief or only 
security from the numbers of their citizens, 'fhe 
Trachiniaijs having lost great niimhers of tlieir 
people, the remainder, instead of eniii liing them- 
selves by the inlieritance of tbeir fello\v-citiz(*ns, 
applied to Sparta, tbeir metropolis, for a new stock 
of inhabitants. 'J'be Spartans imiiiediatfdv <*,idlectcd 
ten tboujniiiid men, amonc wlioiii the old citizens 
divided the lands of wliich tlie. former projirietors 
had |K*rished. 

After 'rimoleon had hanished l)io)iysiu< from Syra- 
cuse, and had settle<i the atlairs of Sicily, hnd ing 
the cities of Syracuse and Seiinuntuin ♦•'itrenudy 
depopulated hy tyrann\, war. ami faction, he in- 
vited over from (ireece some nev. inhahitauts to 
repeojde tliein. Immediately forty t}ion>and men 
(Piiitarvh says <ixiy tlKtn^mui) ntW'Vvd i!n^nisrJv(\-i : 
ntid he disirihuU-il stt n^nriy /or-- nf' htiid mno/rg 
them, to the great satislaction of tjje anedeot in- 
habitants ; a proof at once of the maxims »)f ancient 
policy, which atfeeted populousness more than riches, 
and of the good etfects of thest» maxinis, in the 
extreme poTiuJousneas of that small country, Ureece, 
w'jiich could at once supply ro great a colony. The 
case w^as not much diHorent with the Homans in 
♦iarly times. Ho is a |w;rniciouR <’itizcn, sfu«i M'. 
Curius, who canrmt Ins content with seven acres. 
Such ideiis of 4!quality could not fail of producing 
great numbers of J’cople. 

We must now consider wdial disadvantages the 
uncieiits lay under with regard to populon^uesSj 
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and what checks they received from their political 
maxims and institutions. There are commonly 
<;ompensations in every human condition ; and 
tliou^di these compensations be not always per- 
fectly equal, yet tliey serve, at least, to restrain 
the prevailing? principle. To compare them, and 
estimate their inlluence, is indeed difficult, even 
vvliere tliey take place in the same atce, and in 
neighbouring countries : but where several ages 
liave intervened, and only scattered lights arc 
iitforded us l^y ancient authors ; wliat can we do 
imt amuse ourselves hy talking pro ami coo on an 
itifcert sting sid>jcct, and tl)erehy correcting all hasty 
and violent determinations? 

/*7a7, M v may observe, that the ancii'nt republics 
were aImo>t in jH^rpelual war; a natural effect of 
tlieir martial spirit, their love of liberty, their 
mutual emulation, and that hatred which generally 
prevails amoiiir nations tliat live in close neiglibour- 
iiood. Now, war in a small state is much more 
de.^troctive tli;ni in a great one ; both because all 
the ii\iia)>ilaiit'i, in the tbrmer case, must serve in 
iiie armies, and because the whole slate is frontier, 
and is all c.vpoMMl to the inroads of the enemy. 

I'lic n};i\ifi)> of' uncient nvir were much more 
4jestrurtiv(* ih/tii those of modern, chiefly hy' that 
dii^tribution of plunder, in which the soldiers were 
induJtred. 'riie, private meii in our armies are such 
a low' set of ja'ople, tliat we find any ahundance, 
l^eyond tlieir simple pay, breiMls confusion and dis- 
order among them, and a total dissolution of dis- 
cipline. I'he very wretcdiedness and meanness of 
those who lill Ihe modern armies, render them less 
flestrjictive 1o the. countries which they invade ; one 
instance, among many, of the deceitfulness of first 
appearances ii- all political reasonings.^ 

* The .ancient soldiers!, l>eing free citizens, above the lowest- 
rank, were all married, (hir moUeni soldiers are either 
forced to live uiiuuirried, or their marriages turn to small 
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Ancient battles were much more bloody, by the 
very nature of the weapons employed in them. Hie 
ancients drew up tlieir men sixteen or twenty, some- 
times fifty men deep, wliich made a narrow front ; 
and it was not difficult to find a field, in wliich both 
armies mif^ht be marshalled, and imVht engag’e with 
each other. Even where any body t»f tlie troops 
was kept off by he<l^^es, hillocks, wtiods, or hollow 
ways, the battle was not so soon decided between 
the contending parties, but that the others had time 
to overcome the difficulties Mhich opposed them, 
and take part in the en^at^ement. And as the 
whole army was thus mi^iced, and each man 
closely buckled to his anta^ronist, the battles were 
commonly very bloody, and ^^reat slaughter was 
made on both sides, especially on the vanc|uished. 
The lon^r thin lines, required by fire-arms, and the 
quick decision of the. fray, rcnider our modern 
engagements hut |»firtial rencounters, ami ennhb* 
the general, who is foiled in the heginning of the 
day, to draw off the gniiter part of his army, sound 
and entire. 

The liattles of antiquity, hotii by their duration 
and tbeir resoniblanre to siiigh* combats, wcrf‘ 
wrought up to a degree of fury quite unknown 
to later ages. Nothing could then engage tin* 
combatants to give quarter, but tliii hopes of profit, 
by making slaves of theur prisoners. In civil vvar^, 
BS we learn from 'lacitus, the battles were the most 
bloody, because the prisoners w'ere not slaves. 

What a stout resistance must be made, wliore ibe 
vanquished expected so hard a fate ! flow inveterate 
the rage, where the maxiin.s of war were, in every 
respect, so bloody and severe ! 

Instances are frequent, in ancient history, of 
cities besieged, whose inhahiUuts, rather than open 

accouat towards the increase of mankind ; a circumetouco 
which ought, perhaps, to be taken into consideration, as of! 
some cousequeuce in favour of the ancieuta. 
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their gates, murdered their wives and children, and 
rushed themselves on a voluntary death, sweetened 
fierhaps by a little jirospect of revenge upon the 
tMiemy. (Ireeks, as well as barbarians, have often 
been wrought up to this degree of fury. And the 
same determined spirit and cruelty must, in other 
instances less remarkable, have been destructive to 
human society, in those petty commonwealtlis which 
lived in close neiglibourhood, and were engaged in 
]>erpetual wars and contentions. 

Sometimes tiie wars in Greece, says Plutarch, 
were carried on entirely by inroads, anil robberies, 
and piracies. Such a inetliod of war must be more 
(ie.structive in small states, than the bloodiest battles 
and sieges. 

liy the lavv.sof the twelve tiil)les, possession during 
two years formed a prchcription for laud ; one year 
for movables; an indication, that there was not in 
Italy, at that time, much more order, tranquillity, 
and settled police, than there is at present among 
t he lai hirs. 

Tlie only cartel I remember in ancient history, 
is that between Demetrius Puliorcctes and the 
Rhodians ; whiui it was agreed, that a free citizen 
should 1)0 restored fur fi/'achinuji, a slave bear- 

ing arms for /iOtt 

But, m'ondlf/. It appears that ancient manners 
were more unfavourable than the modern, not only 
in limes of war, but also in those of peace ; and that 
too ill every respect, except the love of civ'il liberty 
and of equality, whicli is, 1 own, of considerable 
iin|K)rtauce. 'to exclude faction from a free govern- 
ment, is very ditlicult, if not altogether impracti- 
cable ; but such inveterate rage between the factions, 
and such bloody maxims are found, in modern times, 
amongst relig'oua pirtics alone. In ancient history 
we may always observe, whore one party prevailed, 
whether the nobles or people (for I can observe no 
di£fereuco in this respect), that they immediately 
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butchered all of the opposite party who fell into 
their hands^ and banished such as had been so fortu- 
nate as to escape their fury. No form of pruccvss, 
no law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, 
perhaps near half of the city was slau^rlitered, or 
expelled, every revolution ; and the exiles always 
joined foreign enemies, and did all tlie mischief 
possible to their fellow-citizens, till fortune put it 
in their power to bike full revenge by a new revolu- 
tion. ’ And as these were frequent in such violent 
governments, the disorder, diffidence, jcjiloiisy, 
enmity, whicli must prevail, arc not easy for us to 
imagine in this age of the world. 

Inere are only two revolutions I can recollect in 
ancient history, which passed witliout gn‘at severity, 
and great effiLsion of blood in massacres and assasisi- 
natioiis, namely, the restoration of the Athenian 
Democracy by Thrjisyhulus, and tlic subduing of the 
Roman Republic by ( Vcsar. We learn from ancient 
history, that I'hrasylmlus passetl a general amnesty 
for all pa.st offences ; and hr>t introiluced tliat word, 
as well as pra<'tice, into (ireerc. It a{)p('ars, liow- 
ever, from many orations of Lysias, that the chief, 
and even some of the .subaltern offenders, in the 
preceding tyranny, were tried and capitally puni.^hed. 
And as to Cjesjir’s clemency, though much celebrated, 
it would not gain great applause in tlie present age. 
He butchered, for instance, all (’ato’.s senate, when 
he became master of Utica ; and these, we may 
readily believe, were not the most worthless of the 
party. All thofiie who had borne arms against that 
usurer were attainted, and by Hirtiiis’s law declared 
incapable of all public offices. 

These people were extremely fond of libertr, but 
seem not to have understood it very ’well. >V'hen 
the thirty tyrants first established their dominion at 
Athens, they began with seizing all tlie sycophants 
and informers, who had been so troublesome during 
the democracy^ and putting them to death by an 
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arbitrary sentence and execution. Emrif man, says 
Sallust and Lysias, rejoiced at these punishments ; not 
considering that liberty was from that moment 
anniliilated. 

The utmost cner^ry of the nervous style of 
Thucydides, and the copiousness and expression 
of the (jJreck lanjfuage, seem to sink under that 
historian, when he attempts to describe the dis- 
orders which arose from faction tliroughout all the 
Grecian commonwealths. You w(Mild iinag-ine that 
lie still labours with a thouf(ht greater than he can 
find words to communicate. And he concludes his 
pathetic description with an observation, which is at 
once refined and solid : In these contests,'* says 
he, those wliri were the dullest and most stupid, 
and hail the least foresiirht, commonly prevailed. 
For bein^ conscious of this weakness, and dreading* 
to he overreacluMl by those of greater penetration, 
they went to work hastily, without premeditation, 
by the swonl and poniard, and tliereby got the start 
of their aiitagoniNis, who were forming fine schemes 
and projects for their destruction.*' ^ 

Not to mention Ihonysius the elder, who is coin- 
])Uted U) have butchered in cold blood above 10,000 
of liis f(»Ilow-citi/eiis ; or Agathoclcs, Nahis, and 
others, still more hlo(»dy than he ; the transactions, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent 
and destructive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants and 

' ** Lib. 3, — The country in Europe wherein 1 have ob- 
served the factions to Iw* most violent, and jvirty hatred tlio 
strongest, is Ireland, Tliis goes so far as to cut off even 
the most common intercourse of civilities betwixt the Pro- 
te.stants and (.’atholics. Their oniel insurrections, and the 
severe revenges which they have taken of each other, arc 
the causes of this mutual ill-will, which is the chief source 
of disorder, poverty, and dc|X)pulation, in that countiy'. The 
Greek factions I imagine, to have been inffained still to a 
higher degree of rage : the revolutions being commonly more 
frequent, and the maxims of assassination much more avow’ed 
and acknowledged/* 
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the nobles^ in a twelvemonth, murdered witliout 
trial, about 1,200 of the people, and banished above 
the half of the citizens that remained. ■ In Argos, 
near the same time, the people killed 1,200 of the 
nobles ; and afterwards their own demagogues, be- 
cause they had refused to carry their prosecutions 
further. The people also in Corcyra killed 1,5(X) 
of the nobles, and banished a thousand. These 
numbers will appear the more surprising, if vve 
consider the extreme smallness of these states ; but 
all ancient liistory is full of such circumstances. 

When Alexander ordered all the exiles to 1 h? 
restored throughout all the cities, it was found, tliat 
the whole amounted to 20,(K»0 men ; tlic remains 
probably of still greater slaughters and inassiicres. 
vYh.at an astonishing niultilude in so narrow a 
country as ancient Greece ! And wliat domestic 
confusion, jealousy, jxirtiality, revenge, heart-burn- 
ings, must have torn those cities, when? factions were 
wrought up to such a degree of fury ami despair 1 

It would bo easier, says Isocrates to IMiilip, to 
raise an army in (rretice at present from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. 

Even when affairs c^ime not to such exlreniities 
(which they failed not to flo almost in every city 
twice or thrice every century), property was rendcrc<l 
very precariou.s by the maxims of ancient govern- 
ment. Xenophon, in the Ham|uet of Socrates, gives 
us a natural unaffected <lescription of the tyranny 
of the Athenian people. ‘‘ In iny poverty,’* says 
Charmides, I am much more happy than I ever 
was while possessed of riches : as much an it is 
happier to be in security than in terrors, free than 
a slave, to receive tlian to pay court, to lie trusted 
than suspected. Formerly 1 was obliged to caress 
every informer ; some imposition w;w continually 
laid upon me; and it wiis never allowed me to 
travel, or be absent from the city. At present, 
when I am poor, 1 look big, and &reatcu others. 
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The rich are afraid of me, and show me every kind 
of civility and respect ; and I am become a kind of 
tyrant in the city.’ 

Ill one of tlie pleadings of Lysias, the orator very 
coolly speaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the 
Athenian people, that whenever tliey wanted money, 
they put to deatli some of tlie ricli citizens as well 
as strangers, for the sake of the forfeiture. In 
mentioning tliis, he seems not to have any inteiitum 
of blaming them, still less of provoking them, wlio 
were liis auclien(‘e and judges. 

\V'liether a man n as a citizen or a stranger among 
that pcojdo, it seemed indeed retpiisite, either that 
lie should impoverisli himself, or that the people 
would impoverish him, and perha]>s kill him into 
the bargain. 'J'hc^ orator last mentioned gives a 
pleasant account of an estate laid out in the public 
service ; ^ that is, above the tliird of it in raree- 
shows and figured dauce>, 

* III ordor f«» rivomninid his clii'.iit to tlic favour of the 
p(?oplo, he cnmnorati s all iho sums he had oxpondod. “Wheu 
ininas ; upon a chorus of men 20 ininas ; €i rruppi- 
8 ininas ; av^pxtri x^PV'Y^f't hO minns ; kvkKik^ 
Xopv, 8 ininas ; sovcmi times trierarch, where lie Fjicnt 
talents ; taxi s, om c ;JU ininas, another time 40 ; 7ugi'a(n- 
apx^f't I'-i minns ; 1'”* minns: ituffitp^ois 

X^PVy^yy 18 ininas; vruppixif^Tats ay^vt^iotSy 7 minaa ; 
roi^pti a/xiA.Atugei'os, 1,5 minus ; ,'i0 minns : in 

Iho whole ten talents 88 ininas. An imiiionse sum for an 
Athenian fortune, nnd what, alone would be esteemed great 
riche.s, Orut. 20. It is true, ho says, the. law did not oblige 
him absolutely to be at so much expense, not above a fourtli. 
Mut without the favour of the yieoplo, iiohody was so much 
as safe ; and this w'as the only w'ay to gain it. See further, 
Orat, 24, de pop. statu. In another place, ho introduces a 
apeaker, wdio says that he had spent his whole fortune, and 
an iiimieusc one, eighty talents, for the people ; Orat. 2.5, de 
I*rob. Kvandri. 'fhe gcTotaoi, or strangers, find, says he, if 
they do not contribute largely enough to the iieople s fancy, 
that they have reason to repent it ; Orat. 30, contra Phil. 
You may see with what care Demosthenes displays his 
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I need not insist on the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed mon- 
archies, by which most of the ancient states of Greece 
were governed, before the introduction of republics, 
were very unsettled. Scarcely any city, but Athens, 
says Isocrates, could show' a succession of kings for 
four or five generations. 

Besides many other obvious reasons for the insta- 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal division of 
property among the brothers of private families, 
must, by a necessjiry consequence, contribute to 
unsettle and disturb tlie state. Tlie tiniversal prefer- 
ence given to the elder hy modern laws, tliough it 
increases the inequality of fortunes, lias, however, 
this good effect, that it accustoms men to tlie same 
idea in public succession, and cuts ott* all claim and 
pretension of the younger. 

The new settled colony of Heraclea, falling imme- 
diately into faction, applied to Sparta, who sent 
Heripidas with full authority to quiet tlicir dis- 
sensions. lliis man, not provoktMl by any opposition, 
not inflamed by party rage, knew no bettiM- expe- 
dient than immediately putting to ricath about 
of the citizens ; a strong proof liow deeply rooted 
these violent maxims of government were through* 
out all Greece. 

Jf such was the disjM>sitiou of men’s minds among 
that refined peopl<», what may be i*,xpee.te<l in the 
common wealths of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul, 
which were denominated barbarous? U"hy other- 
wise did the Greeks so much value thomsidves on 
their huniunity, gentleness, and moderation, aborts 
all other nations.^ This reiusoning seems very 

expenses of this nature, when he pleads for himself de corona ; 
and how he exaggerates Midias's stinginess in this partienlar, 
in his accusation of that criminal. All this, hy the hy, is a 
mark of a very iniquitous judicature : and yet tho Athenians 
valued themselves on having the most legal and regular 
administration of any people in Greece. 
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natural. But unluckily the history of the Roman 
commonwealth, in its earlier times, if we give credit 
to the received accounts, presents an opposite con- 
clusion. No blood was ever shed in any sedition at 
Koine till the murder of the (iracchi. Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus, observing the singular humanity of 
the Roman people in this particular, makes use 
of it as an argument that they were originally of 
i Grecian extraction : wlience we may conclude, that 
the factions and revolutions in the barbarous repub- 
lics were usually more violent than even those of 
(ireece above mentioned. 

If tlie Romans were so late in coming to hlow.«3, 
tliey made ample compensation after they had once 
entered uixm tlie blcMwly scene ; and Appian’s history 
of their cavil wars contains the most frightful picture 
of massacjres, proscriptions, and forfeitures, that 
ever was present('d to the world. M'hat pleases 
most, in tliat historian, is, that he seems to feel a 
prosier resentment of l]ie>e har)>arous proceedings ; 
and tiilks not with that provoking coolness and in- 
differonco which custom Iiad profluced in many of 
the (ireek historian^. ^ 

^ The autliorific's almvo mo all historians, orators, 
ami phili'so])liors, whose testimony is uu((uestioned. It is 
dangcruus to ri*ly upon writers wht» deal in ridicule and 
satire. AVhat will itostcrity, for instance, infer from this 
j)assfi^o of Dr. Swift? 1 told him, that in the kingdom of 
Tribnia (Britain), by the natives called Dingdon (London), 
wdiere I harl soji)urne<i some time in my travels, the bulk of 
tlie fXiople consist, in a manner, w’holly of discoverers, wit- 
nesses, informers, nccusers, prosecutors, evidences, sw'earers, 
together with their sc*vcral subsendent and subaltern in- 
strunientSi all under Uu‘ colours, the conduct, and pay of 
ministers of stfitc and their deputies. The plots in that 
kingdom are usually the workmnnsliip of those persons,’* 
etc. : Gulliver' f Trards, Such a representation might suit the 
government of Athens, not that of Kngland, which is re- 
markabhs even in modem times, for humanity, justice, and 
liberty. Yet the Doctor's satire, though carried to extremes, 
as is usual with him, eveu beyond other satirical writers, did 
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Tlie maxims of ancient politics contain^ in general, 
so little humanity and moderation, that it seems 
superfluous to give any {>articu1ar reason for the 
acts of violence committed at any particular period. 
Yet I cannot forbear observing, that the laws, in 
the later period of the lloina}i commonwealth, were 
so absurdly contrived, that they obliged the heads 
of parties to have recourse to these extremities. 
All capital punishments were abolished : however 
criminal, or, what is more, however dangerous 
any citizen might be, he could not regularly bt^ 
punished otherwise than by banishment : and it 
tiecame necessary, in the revolutions of ]>arty, to 
draw the sword of private vengeance ; nor was it 
easy, when laws w(‘re onet*. violated, to set hounds 
to these sanguinary procccMliiiirs. Had llrutiis him- 
self prevailed over tlie triumrinttf ; e,(»uld he, in 
common prudence, luavc alloweil Ot^tavins and 
Antony to live, and have coi»tented hi?nself with 
banishing them to Illmdes or MarseillovS, where 
they might still have plotted new eommoticuis ami 
rebellions? His executing ('. AnUmiiis, brotlier 
to the triumvir, shows evidently his seti.M? of tin* 
matter. Did not (’icero, witli the approlmtion of 
all the wise and virtuous of Koine, arbitrarily put 
to death Catiline’s accomplices, contrary to law, 
and without any trial or form of ju-oc’ess? and if 
he moderated his executions, did it not proceed, 
either from the clemency of Ids temper, or the 
conjunctures of the times? A wretched seeairity 
in a government which pretends to laws and liberty ! 

11ms one extreme produces another. In the same 
manner as excessive severity in the laws is ajit to 
beget great rela.\atiou in their execution ; so their 

not altogether want an object. The Ihsliop of llocheBter, 
who was his friend, and of the same party, had been banished 
a little before by a bill of atUindor, with great justice, but 
without such a proof as ivas legal, ox accoxdiug to the strict 
foTttis of common law. 
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excessive, lenity naturally produces cruelty and bar- 
barity. It is dangerous to force us, in any case, 
to pass their sacred boundaries. 

One general <*:iuse of the disorders, so frequent in 
all ancient governments, seems to liave consisted 
in the great difficulty of establishing any aristocracy 
in those age.s, and the perpetual discontents €and 
seditions of tlic jieople, whenever oven the meanest 
and most beggarly were exclmletl from the h^gislature 
and from public offii:t‘s. 'fhe very quality of free- 
men gave such a nank, being opposed to that of 
slave, that it seenuKl to entitle the possessor to 
every power and privilege of the commonwealth. 
Solon’s laws eA*<*luderl no freemen from votes or 
elections, but confined some magistracies to a 
particular ee)tt<m ; yet wtwe the people never satisfied 
till thos(» laws w<‘r(‘ repealed. By the treaty with 
Antipatcr, no Athenian was allowed a vote whose 
was les.s than i!,()(K) firarhmas (about 00/. 
sterling). And tliough such a government would 
to lit- appear sufficiently democratical, it was so 
disagreeable to lliat people, that above two thirds 
of them i in media Lely left their <*ountry. ('assander 
reduced tliat cc;/.vo.v to tin* half ; yet still the 
government uas <’oiisidered as an oligarcliical 
tyranny, and the effect of foreign violence. 

Servius 'J’ullius’s laws seem eipial and reasonable, 
by fixing the power in proportion to the property ; 
yet the Homan people could never bo brought 
quietly to submit to them. 

In those tlays there was no medium between a 
severe, jealous aristocracy, ruling over discontented 
subjects, and a turbulent, fictions, tyrannical demo- 
cracy. At present, there is not one republic in 
Europe, from one extremity of it to the other, that 
is not reinarkablo for justice, Icnitv, and stability, 
equal to, or even beyond Marseilles, Rhodes, or 
the most celebrated in antiquity. Almost all of 
them are well tempered aristocracies. 
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But thirdly f There are many other circumstances 
in which ancient nations seem inferior to the 
modern, both for the happiness and increase of 
mankind. Trade, manufactures, industry, were 
nowhere, in former ages, so flourishing as they 
are at present in Europe, llie only garb of the 
ancients, both for males and females, seems to have 
been a kind of flannel, wliicli they wore, commonly 
white or grey, and wliich they scoured as often as 
it became dirty. 'lyre, wliicli carried on, after 
Carthage, tlie greatest commerce rd' any city in 
the Mediterranean, before it was <]estroyed )»y 
Alexander, was no miglity city, if we credit 
Arrian’s account of its inhabitants. Athens is 
commonly supposed to have been a trading city ; 
but it was as populous before the. Median war as 
at any time after it, according to IIen)dotuH ; yet 
its commerce at that time was so inconsiderable, 
that, as th(3 same liistorian ohser\’es, even the 
neighbouring coasts (»f Asia wi^re as little frecpieiited 
by the Greeks as the Pillars of Hercules, fur 
beyond these ho cou<M*ived notliing. 

Great int(‘rest of money, and great pnriits (d* 
trade, are an infallilde indieatioii, that industry 
and commerce are hut in their infam y. We rearl 
in Lysias of UXI jwr end, pndit made on a eargo 
of two talents, S4mt to no greater di^ianee tliaii 
from Athens to the Adriatic ; nor is this menlioned 
as an instincc of extraordinary profit. Antidorus, 
says Demosthenes, mid three talents ami a lialf 
for a house, which he let at a talent a year ; and 
the orator blames his own tutors for not employing 
Ids money to like advantage. My forttine, says 
he, in eleven years’ minority’', ought to have been 
tripled. Tlie value of 20 o/ the slaves left by his 
father, he computes at 40 itiinas, and the yearly 
profit of their labour at 12. The most moderate 
interest at Athens (for there was higher often |)aid), 
was 12 per cen/.^ and that paid monthly. Not W 
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insist upon the higli interest to which the vast 
sums distributed in elections had raised money at 
iiomc^ we hiid, that Verres, before that factious 
period^ stated 24 per cent, for money which he left 
in the hamls of the publicans ; and though Cicero 
exclaims agjiinst this article, it is not on account 
<>f the extravagant usur)', but because* it )iad never 
been customary to stiite any interest on such 
occasions. Interest, indeed, sunk at Rome, after 
the settlement of the empire ; but in never remained 
any considerable time so low as in tlie commercial 
states ot modern times. 

Among tlie oilier inconveniences wliiidi the Athe- 
nians felt from tlie fortifying of Decelia by the 
La(‘e<lemonian<, it is represented by Thucydides, 
as one of the most (;onsi<lerable, that tliey could 
not bring ov(‘P tludr corn from Kubiea by land, 
passing by Oropus, hut were obliged to embark it, 
and to sail round ilie promontory of Sunium ; a 
surprising iiislance of the imperfection of ancient 
navigation, for the water-carriage is not here above 
double the laud, 

I do not remeinher a passage in any ancient 
autlior, where the gr<»wth a <*ity is ascribed to 
the estahlishnuMit »if a manufarture. 'I’he com- 
merce, which is said to flourish, is chiefly the 
exchange of those commodities, for wliieh different 
soils and climates wwo suite«l. The sale of wine 
aiul oil into Africa, acconling to Diodorus Siculus, 
was the foundation of the riches of Agrigentum. 
The situation of the city of Syharis, according to 
the same autlior, was the cause of its immense 
popuhniHuess, being built near the two rivers 
('rathis and Syharis. Rut these two rivers, we 
may observe, are not navigable, and could only 
produce some fertile valleys for agriculture and 
tillage ; an advantage so inconsiderable, that a 
modern writer would scarcely have taken notice 
of it. 
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Tlie barbarity of the ancient tyrants, togetbei* 
with the extreme love of liberty which animated 
those ages, must have banished every merchant 
and manufacturer, and have quite dep(»pulated the 
state, had it subsisted iij)on industry and commerce. 
AYhile the cruel and suspicious Dionysius wa.^ 
carrying on his butcheries, who, that was not 
detainccl by liis landed pro|H?rty, and could have 
carried wdth him any art or skill to pnuuire a 
subsistence in other countries, would have remained 
exposed to such implacable barbarity.^ The perse- 
cutions of Philip If. and Louis XI filled all 
Europe with the manufactures of Flanders and of 
France. 

I grant, that agriculture is tlie species of industry 
chiefly requisite to the subsistence of multitudes ; 
and it is j>ossihle tliat this industry may flourish, 
even w’here manufactures and otlior arts arc un- 
known and neglected. Switzerland is at present 
a remarkable instance, where we find, at once, the 
most skilful hushaiuimen, and the most bungling 
tradesmen, that are to be? met witli in Europe, 
'Iliat agriculture ilourislied in (ireecc aiul Italy, at 
least in some parts of them, and at some jK.'riods, 
we have reason to prej^uiiic ; and whether tin* 
mechanical arts bad readied tin? same degree of 
perfection, may not be esteemed so material, espe- 
cially if we consider the gn?at equality of riclies 
in the ancient republics, wliere each family was 
obliged to cultivate, with the greatest care ainl 
industry, its own little field, in order to its sub- 
sistence. 

But is it just reasoning, Wause agriculture may, 
in some instances, flourish without trade or manu- 
factures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of 
country, and for any great tract of time, it would 
subsist alone? The most natural way, surely, of 
encouraging husbandry, is, first, to excite other 
kinds of industry, and thereby afford the labourer 
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a ready market for liis commodities^ and a return 
for such goods as may contribute to his pleasure 
and enjoyment, lliis method is infallible and uni- 
versal ; and, as it prevails more in modern govern- 
ments than in the ancient, it affords a presumption 
of the superior populousiiess of the former. 

Every man, says Xenophon, may be a farmer: 
no art or skill is requisite : all consists in industry, 
and in attention to the execution ; a strong proof, 
as Columella hints, that agriculture was but little 
known in the age of Xenophon. 

All our later improvements and refinements, have 
they done nothing towards the easy subsistence of 
men, and consecjuently towards their propagation 
and increase ? Our siij»erior skill in mechanics ; 
the divscovery of iumv worlds, by which commerce 
has been so much enlarged ; the establishment of 
posts ; aiul the u>e of hills of exchange : these 
seem all extremely useful to the encouragement of 
art, iiulustry, and jKqmlousness. M'ere we to strike 
off these, what a che<‘k should we give to every 
kind of business and labour, and what multitudes 
of families would immediately perish from want 
and hunger? And it scorns not probable, that we 
could supply the place of tlicse new inventions by 
aiiv otln?r regulation or institution. 

have we reason to think, that the police of 
ancient states was any\vi.se comparable to that of 
modern, or that men had then equal security, either 
at home, or in their journeys by land or neater? 1 
question not, but every impartial examiner would 
give us the prefercMice in this particular. 

Hius, upon comparing the whole, it seems im- 
possible to assign any just reason, why the world 
should have been more populous in ancient than 
in modern time*^. llie equality of property among 
the ancients, liberty, and tho small divisions of 
their states, were indeed circumstances favourable 
to the propagation of mankind : but their wars 

2 b 
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were more bloody and destructive, their govern- 
ments more factious and ansettle<l, commerce and 
manufactures more feeble and languishing, and the 
general police more loose and irregular. These 
latter disadvantages seem to form a sufficient coun- 
terbalance to the former advantages ; and rather 
favour the opposite opinion to that which commonly 
prevails with regard to this suhjecrt. 

But there is no reasoning, it may he. said, against 
matter of fact. If it appear that the world was 
then more populous than at pn*sent, wo may he 
-assured that our conjectures arc false, and that we 
have overlooked some material trircumstance in the 
comparison, 'fhis I readily own : all our preceding 
reasonings I .acknowledge to he mere trifling, or, 
at least, sm.all skirmishes and frivolous rencounter^, 
which decide nothing. Hut unluckily the main 
combat, where we compare facts, cannot he remhired 
much more decisive. The f/i<’ts deliv(»red by ancierit 
authors arc either so uncertain or so imperfect as 
to afford us nothing jmsitive in tliis matter. How 
indeed could it be otherwise? 'fhe very facts which 
we must oppose to tliem, in computing the popu- 
lousness of modern state.s, arc far from being either 
certain or complete. Many grounds of calculation 
proceeded on by celebrated writers are little better 
than those of the cmptwc»r Ileliogahalus, who formcfi 
an estimate of the iminense greutne.ss of Home from 
ten thousand |)Ounds weight of cobwebs whicli had 
been found in that city. 

It is to be remarked, that all kinils of number 
are uncertain in ancient inantisfuipts, and have 
been subject to ranch greater corruptions than any 
other part of the text, and that for an obvious 
reason. Any alteration in other places commonly 
affects the sense of grammar, and is more readily 
perceived by the reader and transcriber. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made 
of any tract of country by any ancient author of 
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good authority^ so as to afford us a large enough 
view for comparison. 

It is probable tliat there was formerly a good 
foundation for the number of citizens assigned to 
any free city, because they entered for a share in 
the government, and there were exact registers 
kept of them. But as the nunilwr of slaves is 
seldom mentioned, this leaves us in as great un- 
certainty as ever with regard to the populousness 
even of single cities. 

The first ]»age of nmeydides is, in my opinion, 
the (Munmencemoiit of real history. All jireceding 
narrations are so intermixed witli fable, tliat philo- 
sophers ought to abandon them, in a great measure, 
to tfie embellishment of poets and orators.' 

W ith regard to remoter times, the numbers of 
people assigned are often ridiculous, and lose all 
credit and authority. The free citizens of Svharis, 
able to bear arms, and actually drawn out in battlej 
were ilOO.OOO. 'rin^y encountered at Sagra with 
citiziuis <if C’rotona, another (ireek city 
contiguous to them, aiifl were defeated. — ^Ihis is 
Diodorus Siculus’s aecount, and is very vserioiisly 
insisted on by that historian. Strabo also mentions 
the same nunihor of Sybarites. 

Diodorus Siculus, enumerating the inhabitants 
of Agrigcnlum, when it was destroyed by the 

* In goiipral, tlioro is mon* candour and .sincerity in ancient 
luBtoriaus, IpuL less exactness and care, tliaii in the modems. 
Our speculative factions, especially those of religion, throw 
such an illusion over our mind.s,*that men seem to regard 
impartiality to their adversaries and to heretics as a vice or 
weakness. But the comiiionncRS of bonks, by means of 
printing, has obliged modem historians to be more careful in 
iivoiding contradictions and incongruities. Diodorus Siculus 
is a good writer, but it is with pain I sec his narration con- 
tradict, in so many particulars, the two most authentic pieces 
of all Greek histo^, to wit, Xenophon's expedition, and 
Demostliencs's orations, Plutarch and Appion seem scarce 
ever to have read Cicero’s epistles. 
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Carthaipnians, says that thev amounted to 20^000 
citizens, 200,000 strangers, besides slaves, who in 
so opulent a city as he represents it, would probably 
be at least as numerous. We must remark, that 
the women and the children are not included ; and 
that, therefore, upon the whole, this city must 
have contained near two millions of inhabitants. 
And what was the rea.son of so immense an increase ? 
They were industrious in cultivating the neigh- 
bouring fields, not exceeding a small English 
county ; and they traded with their wine and oil to 
Africa, which at that time produced none of these 
commodities. 

Ptolemy, says "nie(»critus, commantls cities. 

I suppose the singularity of the nnmher was the 
reason of assigning it. Diodorus Siculus assigns 
three millions of inhabitants to Egypt, a small 
number : but then he nuikes the number of cities 
amount to 18,<XK) ; an evident contradiction. 

He says, the people were formerly seven millions. 
Thus remote times are always most envied find 
admired. 

That Xerxes’s army was extremely Tium(‘rous, I 
can readily believe ; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the practice among the eastern 
nations of encumbering their camp with a snpei - 
duous multitude ; hut will any rational man cite 
Herodotus’s wonderful narrations as any authority r 
There is somethijig very rational, 1 own, in Lysias's 
argument upon tln.s subject. Had not Xerxes’s 
army been incredildy numerous, says he, he had 
never made a bridge over the llcdlcspont : it had 
been much easier to have transported his men over 
so short a passage with the numerous shipping of 
which he was master. 

Polybius 6«iys that the Romans, between the first 
and second Punic wars, being threatened with an 
invasion from the Gauls, mustered all their own 
^nrees, and those of their allies, and found them 
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amount to seven hundred thousand men able to 
bear arms ; a great number surely, and which, when 
joined to the slaves, is probably not less, if not 
rather more, than that extent of country affords at 
present.^ The enumeration too seems to have been 
made witli some exactness ; and Polybius gives us 
the detail of the {Kirticulars. But might not the 
number be magnified, in order to encourage the 
people ? 

Diodorus iSiculiis makes the same enumeration 
amount to near a million. I'hese variations are 
suspicious. He plainly too supposes, that Italy, in 
his time, was not so populoas ; another .suspicious 
circumstiniec. For who can believe that the in- 
habitiiiits of tiiat country diminished from the time 
of the first Punic war to that of the triumvimte 

Julius (’fesar, according to Appian, encountered 
four millions of (jhuIs, killed one million, and made 
another million prisoners. ISupposing the number 
of tile enemy’s army and that of the slain could be 
exactly assigned, ivhich never is possible, how could 
it be known liow often the same man returned into 
the armies, or hoiv distinguish the new from the 
old levied soldiers ? No attention ought ever to 
be given to such loo.se, exaggerated calculations, 
c.specially where the author does not tell us the 
mediums upon w hich the calculations were founded. 

Paterculus makes llie number of Gauls killed by 
Camr amount only to 4(HI,<XK); a more probable 
account, and more easily reconciled to the history 
of these w’ars given by that conqueror himself in his 
(’ommenUiries. Tlie mo.st bloody of his battles 
were fought against the llclvetii and the Germans. 

One would imagine that every circumstance of 

^ The comitrv chat Bupplied this number was not above a 
third of Italy, viz. the Pope's dominions, Tuscany, and a part 
of the kingdom of Naples : but perhaps in those early times 
there were very few slaves, except in Rome, or the great 
cities. 
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the life and actions of Dionysius the elder might ho 
regarded as authentic^ and free from all fabulous 
exaggeration, both because he lived at a time when 
letters flourished most in Greece, and because his 
chief historian was Philistus, a man allowed to be 
of great genius, and who was a courtier and minister 
of that prince. But can w^e admit that he had a 
standing army of 100, 000 foot, 10,000 horse, and a 
fleet of 400 galleys ? I’hese, wc may observe, were 
mercenary forces, and subsisted upon jkiv, like our 
armies in Europt?, for the citizens were all disarmed; 
and when Dion afterwards invaded Sicily, and called 
on his countrjTneii to vindicate tlieir liberty, he 
was obliged to bring arms along with him, whiclj he 
distributed among those who joined him. In a slate 
W'here agriculture alone dourishets, there may he 
many inhabitants ; and if these he all armed and 
disciplined, a great foree may he <‘aUed out ujm)u 
occasion : hut groat bo<lies of mercenary tr«)t>ps can 
never be maintained without either gn^at trade ami 
numerous manufactures, or extensivci ilominions. 
ITie United Provinces never were masters of such a 
force by sea and land as tliat w'liitrh is said to belong 
to Dionysius; yet they ikjssoss as large a territory, 
perfectly well cultivated, and have much more re- 
sources from their cfunmcrce and indust.»*y. Dituiorus 
8iculus Jillows, tliat, even in his time, the army of 
Dionysius appeare<I incredible ; that is, as I inter- 
pret It, ivas entirely a fiction ; and tlie opinion aroscs 
from the exaggerated flattery of tlie courtiers, and 
perhaps from the vanity and |>oIicy of tlic tyrant 
nimseif.^ 

* The critical art may very justly be snspected vf temerity, 
when it pretends to correct or dinpute the plain testimony ot 
ancient historians by any probable or analogical rcasontni^s : 
yet the license of anthors upon all subjects, particularly with 
regard to numbers, is so great, that we ought still to retain 
a kind of doubt or reserve, whenever the facts advanced 
depart in the least from the common bounds of nature and 
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It is a usual fallacy to consider all the ages of 
anti(iiuty as one period, and to compute the numbers 
coutiiined in tlie great cities mentioned by ancient 
authors as if these cities had been all contemporary. 
The (irreek colonies flourished extremely in Sicily 
during the age of Alexander ; but in Augustus’s 
time tliey were so decayed, that almost all the 
produce of tliat fertile island was consumed in Italy. 

Let us nou' exainine the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants assigned to particular cities in antiquity : and, 
omitting tlu‘ numbers of Nineveh, Jiahylon, and thO' 
Egyptian 'J'lndics, let us confine ourselves to the 
spliere of real history, to the (irecian atid Roman 
states. I must own, the more 1 consider this sub- 
ject, the more am I iiurliiied to scepticism witli 
regard to the great populousness ascrilnMi to ancient 
time.s. 

Athens is said by Plato to be a very great city ; 
and it was surely Die greatest of all Die (Ireek cities 
except Syracuse, which was nearly about the same 
size in 'riiucydides’s time, and afterwards increased 
beyond it. For (.’icero mentions it as the greatest of 
all the (Jrcek cities in his time, not comprehending, 

experience'. I sljall an instance with rogaril to modem 
history. Sir Temple tells us, in his Memoirs, that 

havinj; a free conv ersation with Charlos the Jl., he took the 
opportunity f)f r«*i)resent.ing that monarch tlie impossibility 
of iutroducintf into this iHlund the religion and government of 
Traiure, chieily on account of the great force requisite to sub- 
due the spirit and lil)erty of so brave a people. “The 
Romans,” says he, “ Aven; Yorced t.o keep up twelve It^ona 
for that purpose” (a great absurdity), “and Cromwell left 
an army of near eighty thousaud men,” Must not this last 
he regarded as unquestioned by future critics, when they find 
it assorted by a Avise and learned minister of state conteni- 
pfvrary to the first, and who addressed his discourse, upon 
an ungrateful subject, to a great monarch Avho was SXao 
contemporary, and who himself broke those very forces 
about fourteen years before ? Yet, by the most undoubted 
authority, we may insist that Cromwell's army, when he 
died, dtd not amount to bulf the number here mentioned. 
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I supDOse^ either Antioch or Alexandria under 
that denomination. Athenspus says^ that^ by the 
enumeration of Demetrius Phalercus, there were 
in Athens 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, and 
400,000 slaves, lliis number is much insisted on 
by those whose opinion I call in question, and is 
esteemed a fundamental fact to their purpose ; but, 
in my opinion, there is no point of criticism more 
certain tnan that Athena»us and (’tcsicles, whom he 
quotes, are here mistaken, and that the number of 
slaves is at least augmented by a whole ciplier, and 
ought not to be regarded as more than 40,000. 

First y M'hcn tlie number of citizens are said to 
be 21,000 by Athen?pus, men of full age are only 
understood. For, 1. Herodotus says, that Arista- 
goras, ambassador from the lonians, found it harder 
to deceive one Spartan than 30/)00 Alhenians ; 
meaning, in a loose way, the wli<»Ie state, supposed 
to be met in one popular a.sscmbly. excluiling the 
women and chihlreii. 2. lliucydiclcs says, that, 
making allowance for all the absentees in the licet, 
army, garrisons, and for people cmpl(»yed in their 
private affairs, the Athenian assembly nevcir rose 
to five thousand. 3. The forces enumerated hy the 
same historian being all citizens, and amounting 
to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove the same 
method of calculation ; as also the whole tenor of 
the Greek historians, who always luiderstand men 
of full age when they assign the number of citizcn.s 
in any republic. Now, these being but the fourtli 
of the inhabitants, the free Athenians were by this 
account 04,000 ; the strangers 40,000 ; and the 
slaves, calculating by the smaller number, and 
allowing that they married and propagated at the 
same rate with freemen, were 160,000 ; and the 
whole of the inhabitants 284,000 ; a numl)er surely 
hrge enough. The other number, 1,720,000, makes 
Atiaens larger than London and Paris united. 
Secondly, There were but 10,000 houses in Athens. 
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Thirdly, Though the extent of the walls, as given 
us by Thucydides, be great (to wit, eighteen miles, 
beside the seacoast), yet Xenophon says there was 
much waste ground wdthin the w'alls. lliey seem 
indeed to have joined four distinct and separate cities. 

Foarthly, No insurrection of the slaves, or sus- 
picion of insurrection, is ever mentioned by his- 
torians, except one commotion of the miners. 

Fifthly, Tlie treatment of slaves i)y the Athenians 
is said bv Xenophon, and Demosthenes, and Plautus, 
to have been extremely gentle and indulgent ; which 
could never have hoen tlie case, had tlie dispropor- 
tion been twenty to one. The disproportion is not 
so great in any of our colonies ; yet we are obliged 
to exercise a rigorous and military government over 
the negroes. 

Sixthly, No man is ever esteemed rich for pos- 
sessing w'liat may he reckoned an equal distribution 
of property in any country, or even triple or quad- 
ruple that w'ealth. Tims, every person in England 
is c.oTiiputed by some to s|>eml sixpence a day ; yet 
he is esteemed but poor wlio has five times that 
sum. Now, 'I’imarchus is said by Aeschines to have 
been left in easy circumstances ; but he was master 
of only ten slaves employed in manufactures. Lyshas 
ami his brotlicr, two strangei-s, wx're proscribed by 
the Thirty for their great riches, though they had 
but sixty apiece* : Demosthenes was left very rich 
by bis father, yet he had no more than fifty-two 
slaves. His Avorkbouse of twenty cabinet-makers is 
said to bo a very considerable manufactory. 

Seventhly, During the Dcceliau Avar, as the Greek 
historians call it, 20, (KX) slaves deserted, and 
brought the Athenians to great distress, as we 
learn from Thucydides. This could not have 
happened hau they been only the twentieth part. 
The best slaves would not desert. 

Eighthly, Xenophon proposes a scheme for main- 
taining by the public 10,000 slaves: and that so 
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great a number may possibly be supported, any 
one will be convinced, says be, who considers the 
numbers we jmssessed before the Decelian war ; a 
way of speaking altogether inconipfitible with the 
larger number of Atheiiams. 

Ninthly y The whole censm of the state of Athens 
was less than (i,0(K) talents. And though niinihers 
in ancient nianuscrijits be often susj)ected by critics, 
yet this is unexceptionable ; both because Demos- 
thenes, who gives it, gives also the detail, which 
checks him ; and because Polybius assigns the same 
number, and reasons upon it. Now, tlie niost vulgar 
slave could yield by his lahonr an ohaluit a day, over 
and above his maintenance, as we learn from Xeno- 
phon, who says, that Nicrias's o\erstter paid his 
master so inucli for slaves, whom lie employed in 
mines. If you will take the i^ains to estimate an 
oboluit a day, and the slaves at computing 

only at four years’ [Mircljase, you will find the .suDi 
alK)ve 12, (MM') talents ; even I hough allowance ho 
made for the great number cd’ holiilays in Athens. 
Besides, many of tlie slaves woubl liave a much 
greater valiuj from tbeir art, ihe lowest that 
l)em(>8tbones estimates any t»f bis father’s .slaves 
1.S two minas a bead. And upon tbi.s supposition, 
it is a little difficult, I confess, to reconcile even 
the number of 40,(KX» .slaves the censm of 

6.000 talents. 

Tenthly y Chios i.s said by 'nmeydides, to contain 
more slaves than ajiy CrWk city, c'xcept ^Sparta. 
8parta then had more than Athejjs, in proportion 
to the number of citi%eJis. The Spartans were 

9.000 in the tewn, ;i0,<KK) in the country, llie 
male slaves, therefore, of full age, must have been 
more than 760,000 ; the whole more than 6,120,000 ; 
a number impossible to be maintained in a narrow 
barren country, such as Laconia, which had no 
trade* ‘ Had the Helotcs been so very numerous^ 
the murder of 2,000^ mentioned by Thucydidee^ 
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would have irritated them, without weakening 
them. 

Besides, wq are to consider, that the number 
assigned bv Atlienseus,* whatever it is, comprehends 
all the innabitaiits of Attica, as well as those of 
Athens. I'lie Atbciiia?i.s affected much a country 
life, as wc learn from Tliucydirles, and when they 
were all chased into town, by the invasion of their 
territory during the Peloponnesian war, the city was 
not able to contain them ; and they were obliged to 
lie in the porticos, temples, and even streete, for 
want of lodging. 

The same remark is to be extended to all the 
other (ireek cities; and when the number of 
citizens is assigned, wc must always understand it 
to comprehend the inliahitants of the neighbouring 
country, as well as of the city. Vet even with this 
allowance, it must be confessed tliat Greece was a 
populous country, ami exceeded what >ve could 
imagine concerning so narrow a territory, naturally 
not very Fertile, and which drew no supplies of corn 
from otlier plaee.s. For, excepting Athens, which 
traded to i’ontus for that commoility, tlie other 
cities seem to liave subsisted cliiedy from their 
ncighbouri j ig territory. - 

^ The same iintlior afrirms. that Corinth had once 4GO,000 
slaves; iKgina 470,000. Hut the foregoing argiinients hold 
stronger against those facts, which are indeed entirely absurd 
and im|n»8siblc. It is hoAvuver remarkable, that Athemeus 
cites so great an authority ns Aristotle for tliis last fact: 
and the selioliast on riiular mentions the same number of 
slaves in /Kginn. 

* Dkmost, cimtra Lkct. The Athenians brought yearly 
from Pontiis 400,000 medimni or bushels of com, as appeared 
from the custom-house books. And this was the greater 
part of their importation of corn. This, by the Ity, is a strong 
proof that there is some great mistak^ in the foregoing 
passage of Athciueus. For Attica itself was so barren of com, 
that it produced not enough even to maintain the peasants. 
Tit. Uv. lib. xliii. cap. 0. And 400,000 medimni would 
scarcely feed 100,000 men during a twelvemonth. Lucian, in 
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Rhodes is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tensive commerce^ and of great fame and splendour ; 
yet it contained only G^OOO citizens able to bear 
arms when it was besieged by Demetrius. 

. lliebes w^as always one of the capital cities of 
(Greece ; but the number of its citizens exceeded 
not those of Rliodes. l^Iiliasia is sai(] to be a snuill 
city by Xenophon, yet we lind tliat it contained 
6,000 citizens. I pretend not to reconcile these two 
facts. Perhaps Xenophon calls Pliliasia a small 
town, because it made but a small figure in Clreece, 
and maintained only a subordinate alliance with 
Sparta; or per]ia]>s the country belonging to it 
was extensive, and most of the citizens were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of it. and dwelt in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Mantiuea was e<jual to any city in Arc*adia, 
Consequently it was equal to Megalopolis, which 
w'as fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter in cir- 
cumference. Hut Man tinea had only y,(KX) citizens, 
llie Greek cities, therefore, contained only fields 
and gardens, together w'itli the liouses ; and we 
cannot judge of them hy the extent of tlieir walls. 
Athens contained no more than 10,000 hou.scs ; yet 
its walls, with the sea-coast, wen* above twenty 
miles ill extent. Syracuse was twenty-two miles 
in circumference ; yet was scarcely ever spoken of 
by the ancients as more pojimlou.s than Athens. 
Babylon was a square of fitteen miles, or sixty 
miles in circuit ; but it contained large eultivatea 
fields and inclosures, as we learn from J^iiny, 
Though Aureliaa’s wall wa.s fifty mik*8 in circum- 
ference, the circuit of all the thirteen divisions of 

his navigium $m voia^ lyays, that a ahip, which, by the 
dimensions he giv^ seems to have been about tiie sisio of 
our ^rd rates, carried as much corn os would maintain Attica 
for a twelvemonth. But perhaps Athens was decayed at 
that time ; and, besides, it is not safe to trust to such loose 
rhetorical calculations. 
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Rome^ taken apart^ according to Publius Victor, 
was only about forty-three miles. When an enemy 
invaded the country, all the inhabitants retired 
within the walls of the ancient cities, with their 
cattle and furniture, jind instruments of husbandry : 
and the great height to which the walls were raised, 
enabled a small number to defend them with facility. 

Sjwirta, sjiys Xenophon, is one of the cities of 
Greece that has the fewest inhabitants. Yet Poly- 
bius says that it was forty-eight stadia in circum- 
ference, and was i ouiid. 

All the iEtolians aide to bear arms in Antipater’s 
time, deducting some few garrisons, were but 10,000 
men. 

Polybius tolls ns, that the AchcTaii league might, 
without any i noon von itmce, march 80 or 40,000 
men : and tliis account seems probable ; for that 
league comprehended the greater part of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Yet Paiisanias, speaking of the same 
period, says, that all the Acha^ans able to bear 
arms, even wh(*n several manumitted slaves were 
joined to them, did not amount to 15,000. 

Yin*. I’liessalians, till their linal conquest by the 
Unmans, were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, 
scflitious, disortlerly. It is not therefore natural 
to supi)<»se that this part of (Greece abounded much 
in |K30j»le. 

Wi} are told by 'Phucydides, that the part of 
Pelononnosus, adjoining to Pyios, was desert anil 
nncnitivated. Herodotus says, that Macedonia was 
full of lions and wild hulls ; animals which can 
only inliahit vast unpeopled forests. These were 
the two extremities of Greece. 

All the inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, who were sold by Paul us iEmiliiis, 
amounted only to 150,000. Yet Epirus might be 
double the extent of Yorkshire. 

Justin tells us, that when Philip of Macedon wOvS 
declared head of the Greek confmeracy, he called 
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a congress of all the states, except the Lacede- 
monians, who refused to concur ; and he found the 
force of the whole, upon computation, to amount 
to 200,000 infantry ana 15,000 cavalry, lliis must 
be understood to be all the citizens capable of bear- 
ing arms. For as the (ireek republics maintained 
no mercenary forces, and had no militia distinct 
from the whole body of the citizens, it is not con- 
ceivable wh.at other medium there could he of com- 


putation. That such an army could ever, by (ireece, 
be brought into tlie field, and he inaintiined there, 
is contrary to all history. Upon this snpj position, 
therefore, we may thus reason. free (>reek.s of 

all ages and sexes were JU>n,(K)n. "I’he slaveys, esti- 
mating them by the niiinher of Athenian slaves as 
above, who seldom inarrie«l or had families, were, 
double the male citizens of full age, to wit, IJJO.tKK). 
And all the inhahit^iiits of ancient ( »reecc», exeepti)ig 
Laconia, were about one millioii twt) Innidred and 
ninety thousand ; no mighty iiuiuImt, nor exceeding 
what may be found at pr<*.MMit in Scotland, a country 
of not much greater extent, and \ery inditferently 


peopled. 

\Ve may now consid«‘r t)»e numbers ctf ]»eopb‘ in 
Rome and Italy^ ami collect all the lights afforded 
us by scattered passages in »ancient authors. e 
sluill find, upon the whole, a great diflieiilty in 
fixing any opinion on that lusid ; and no rwismi to 
support those exaggerated calculations, so much 
jnsisted on by modern writers. 

Dionysius Ilalicarnasseus says, that the ancient 
walls of Rome were nearly of the twime. com{ms 


with those of Athens, but that the suburlxs ran out 
to a great extent ; and it \vm difficult to tell where 
the town ended, or the country began. In some 
places of Home, it appears, from the same author, 
from Juvenal, and from other ancient writers,^ that 


‘ StrabO) lib. v. saya, that the Emperor Augustus pro- 
hibited the raising houses higher than seventy jBeet. Jjqi 
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tlie houses were hi^h, and families lived in separate 
stories, one above another : but is it prolmble that 
these were only the poorer citizens, and only in 
some few streets? If we may judge from the 
younger Pliny’s account of his own house, and 
from Bartoli’s plans of ancient buildings, the men 
of quality had very spacious j^laces : and their 
buildings were like the (liinese liouses at this day, 
where eacli apartment is sejKiratejl from the rest, 
and rises no higher than a single story. To which 
if we add, that tiio llonian nobility much affected 
extensive porticos, and even woods in town, we may 
perhaps allow Vossius (though there is no manner of 
reason for it), to read the famous passage of the 
edder Pliny ^ his own way, w'illiout admitting the 
extravagant consequences which he draws from it. 

another pnssatr**., lib. xvi., lie spoaks of tin; hou£5C8 of Rome 
as r(?Tnarkably high. Sf'f' also to the same purpose Vitruvius, 
Jih. ii. cap. *8. .Aristides tlio soplnst, in his oration cts 
tiays, that K»»uu*. coiisistol of cities on the top of 
cities ; and that if one, were to spread it out and unfold it, it 
would cover t)ie whole surface, of Jtaly. Wliere an author 
indulges himself in such extravagant d(xjlamationH, and 
gives so much int<» the hyperbolical style, one kuow’s not 
how far he inu.st b»^ re«liicefl. lUit this reasoning seems 
natural: if Rome >vas buili in so scattered a manner as 
Ihoriysiu.s says, and ran so much into tlie country, there 
must have, been ver}- few streets where the houses were 
raised so high. It is only for >vaiit of room that anybody 
builds in that inconvenient manner. 

i “Moenia ejus (Ronnw) coUcgcre ambitu impcratoribiis, 
censoribusque Vespasiariis, A. U. C\ 828, pns.s, xiii. MCC. 
complftxa monies septcin, ipsa <Uvidiiur in regiones quatuor- 
dcciin, compiti earum 26.'). Ejusdem spatif inensura, cur- 
reutc a Miliiario in capito Rom. Fori statute, a<l singulas 
portas, qu» sunt hodie uumero 37, ita iit duodecim portie 
semcl iinmerentur, praetereanturque cx veteribus septem, quaa 
esse desieruiit. officit passuum pr directum 30,775. Ad 
extrema vero teotoruni cum castns prsetoriis ab codem Milli- 
ario, per vicos omnium vianini, mensura collegit paulo 
ainplius septuaginta millia passman. Quo si qnis altitudincm 
tectoruni ^dat) dignain profccto, sestimationem coucipiat, 
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The number of citizens who received corn by the 
public distribution in the time of Auj^ustus were two 
hundred thousand. This one would esteem a pretty 

fateaturque mili'.’is urbis maj^itudincm in toto orbc potuisse 
ci coinparari.” Plin. lib. iii. cap. 5. 

^ All the best manuscripts of Pliny read the passaj^e as here 
ciM} and fix the compass of the walls of Koine to be 
thirteen liiilcs. The question is, What Pliny means by 
30,776 pacc.s, and bow that number was formed? The 
inanncr in which I conceive it is this. Koine was a semi- 
circular area of thirteen miles circumf(?rcnce. The Forum, 
and consequently the Milliariiim, w'c know, was situated on 
the banks of the Tiber, and near the centre of the circle, or 
upon the diameter of the semicircular area. Thoufrh there 
■were thirty-seven gates to Koine, yet only twelve of them 
had straight streets, leading fr<»ni them to the Milliariiim. 
Pliny, tlierefore, having as.>>igiied the cin iimference of Rome, 
and knowing tlmt that alone was not sufTteient to give u.s a 
just notion of its surface, u,'?os thi.n funlier nn thod. lie 
supposes all the streets leading from the Milliarimn to the 
twelve gate.*}, to Ik* laid together into one straight line, and 
supposes we run along tliat line, so ns to count each gate 
once ; in which case, he says, that the whole line is 30,77o 
paces, or, in other words, that each street or radiu.s of the 
semicirciilnr area is upon an average two mile.s and a half ; 
and the whole length of Uoim* is five miles, and its breadth 
about half as much, besides the scattcrcfl suburbs. 

Pere Hardouin understaud.sthis jmssago in the Hsine manner, 
with regard to tlie laying t«»gethcr the several streets of 
Tiome into one line, in order to compose 30,776 pac«‘» ; but 
then he supposes that street-s led from the Milliarium to 
every gate, and that no street exc«;edc<l bOO paces in length. 
But, Ist, A semicircular area, whose r.adius wa.s only 8()<> 
paces, Cf*uld never have a circumference near thirteen miles, 
the compass of Home as assigned by Pliny. A radius of two 
miles and a half forma very nearly that circumference. 2d, 
There is an absurdity in supposing a city .so built as t<> have 
streets nmning to its centre from every gate in its circum- 
ference, these streets must interfere as tlicy approach. 8(1, 
This diminishes too inucli from the ^catness of ancient 
Rome, and reduces that city below even Bristol or Rotterdam, 

The sense which Vossius, in his Observationet rariae, puts 
on this imssa^e of Pliny, errs widely in the other exirme. 
One manuscript of no authority, instead of thirteen mil^, 
baa assigned thirty mites for the compass of the walls of 
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certain ground of calculation ; yet it is attended 
with such circumstances as to throw us back into 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Rome. And Vosaius underatands thisoiily of the curvilinear 
yiart of the circumference ; supposing that, as the Tiber 
formed the diameter, tliere were no walls built on that side. 
But, 1st, This reading is allowed to he contrary to almost all 
the manuscripts. 2d, Whvj should I‘liny, .a concise writer, 
repeat the comp iss of the walls of Uome in two successive 
sentences? yd, Why repeat it with so sensible a variation ? 
4th, What is tlie meaning of Pliny’s mentioning twice the 
Milliariiim, if a line was measured tlmt had no dcj) 0 .ndeuco 
on the Milliarium V oth, Aiirelian's wall is said b}' V'opiscus 
to have been drawn laxiorv ttinhUn, and to have compre- 
hended all the huildings and suburbs on the north side of 
the Tiber, yet its compass was only fifty niilcs ; and even 
here critics susjicct somio mi^talvo or Cfjrriiption in the text, 
since the walls whicli remain, and wliicli are snpjmse*! to be 
the same witli Aurclian's, exceed not twelve miles. It is not 
probable that Koine would diminish from Augustus to Aure- 
iiat). Jt remained still the capital of tlie same empire; and 
none of the civil wars in that long {joriocl, excejit the tumults 
on the death of Wax i inns and Balbinus, eviT atfccted the 
city, v’aracalla is said h}* Aurelius Victor tt> have increased 
Rome. 6th, There are no remains of ancient huililings which 
mark any such greatness of Rome. Vossius’s reply to this 
olijcction seems absurd, that the rubbish w'ould sink sixty 
or seventy feet umlcrground. It appears from Spartian 
vUa Hevt ri) that the live milC'Stoiie hi via Lavienna was out 
of the, city, 7tli, Olympiodorus ami Publius Victor fix the 
number of housi's in L’ome to be betw ixt forty and fifty 
thousand. Mth, The very cxtrav.agaiiee. of the eousoquences 
drawn by this critic, n-s well as I.,ipyius, if tliev be necessary, 
destroy the foundation on which they an- groumled, that 
Rouic contained fourteen niillinns of inhabitants, wliile tho 
who?© kingdom of Franco contains only live., according to 
his computation, etc. 

The only objection to tho sense which we have affixed 
above to the passage, of Pliny, seems to lie in this, that Pliny, 
after mentioning the thirty-seven gates of Rome, assigns 
only a reason for suppressing the seven old ones, and says 
nothing of the eighteen gates ; the streets leading from which 
terminated, according to my opinion, before they reached the 
Forum. But as Pliny was writing to the Romans, who per- 
fectly knew the disposition of the streets, it is not strange he 

2 F 
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Did the poorer citizens only receive the distribu- 
tion ? It was calculated^ to be sure, chiefly for their 
benefit. But it appears from a passage in Cicero 
that the rich might also take their portion, and that 
it was esteemed no reproach in them to apply for it. 

To whom was the com given ; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and 
child } I'he portion every month five ntodii to 
each (about tive-si.\lhs of a bushel), 'i'hi.s was too 
little for a family, and too imieli lor an individual. 
A very accurate antiquary, therefore, infers, that 
it was given to every man of full age : hut he allows 
the matter to he iim i'rtain. 

Was it strictly inquired, wheilier I lie claimant 
lived within the preci»mt> of Home." or was it 
sufficient that he pnvenl“d himself at I he monthly 
distribution ? 'i'his last seem.*5 nufre. prohahle.^ 

Were tliere no false claimants.^ We are told, that 
eVsar struck oJf at once who had «;reeped 

in without a just title ; and it i.s very lillie prohahio 
that he reme<iied all ahuscs. 

But, lawstly, wliat ]»roportion of slave-- must we 
assign to these citizens c 'J his is the mt»st iimteriai 
question, and Uie most uncertain. It is vm y doul>trul 
whether Athens can l»e estuhlislieil as a rule for 
Rome. Perhaps the Atlienians had more slaves, 
becau.se they cunphiyed them in manufaclurey, for 
which a capital city, like Rome, seems not so proper. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the Homans had more 

should tak<» a circiiinstaticc for grauf-ed which was «o familiar 
to cverybcKly, Perhaps, too, many of these gatcj* led to 
wharves upon the river. 

* Not to take the people too much from Uieir hiisiuosa, 
AuCTWtufl ordainefHhc distribution of com to he mwloonly 
thrice a year ; but the people, tindiug the mi}titb]y distribu- 
tions more convenient (m preserving, I suppose, a more 
regular economy in th<ur family), desired to have them 
restored^ Sueton. August, cap. 40. Had not some of the 
people come from some distance for their corn, Augustus'e 
precaution seems superfluous. 
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slaves on account of tlieir superior luxury and 
riches. 

There were exact hills of mortality kept at Rome ; 
but no ancient author has given us the number of 
burials^ except Suetonius, who tells us, that in one 
season there were 30,000 names carried to the temple 
of Libitina : but this was during a plague, which can 
afford no certain foundation for any inference. 

Tlie public corn, tiiough distributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affected very considerably the whole agri- 
culture of Itiily ; a fact nowise reconcilable to some 
modern exaggerations with r(‘gard to the inliabi taints 
of that country. 

'riie best ground of conjecture T can find concern- 
ing the greatness of ancient Rome is this : we are 
told by llerodian, that Antioch and Alexandria 
were very little inferior to Rome. It appears from 
Diorlorus Siculus tliat Oiie straight street of Alex- 
andria, reaching from gate to gate, was five miles 
long ; and as Alexandria was much more extended 
in lengib than breadth, it seems to have been a city 
nearly of the bulk of Paris ; ^ and Rome might be 
about the size (ff lx>ndon. 

^ f}uiiUiis (’urtius !=5ays, its walls wore ton miles in ciroum- 
fcronco, whou fouiidod by Alexander, lib. iv. cap. 8. Strabo, 
who had travelled to Alexandria as well as Diodorus Siculus, 
says it was scarce, four miles h»ng, and in most places nbout; 
a mile broad, lib. xvii. Pliny says it resembled a Mace- 
donian oaitsock, stretching out in ilic corners, lib. v. cap. tO. 
Notwithstanding this bulk of Alexandria, which seems but. 
moderate, Diodorus Siculus, speaking of its circuit as drawn 
by Alexander (which it never exceeded, as wc hfam from 
Ammianus Marccllinus, lib, xxii. cap. Id,) says it waa 
fityiOfi 6ia<p€povTa, cxtrfmdy great, ibid. The reason which 
he assigns for its surpassing all cities in the world (for he 
excepts not Koine) is, that it contained .900,000 free inhabi- 
tants. Ho also mentions tlic revenues of the kings, to wit, 
^,000 talents, as another circumstance to the same purpose ;* 
no nuch mighty sum in onr eyes, even though we make 
allowance for the different value of money. What Strabo 
oays of the neighbouring country, means only that it woa 
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There lived in Alexandria, in Diodorus Siculus's 
time, 300,000 free people, comprehending, I suppose* 
women and chUdren. But what number of slaves ? 
Had we any just ground to hx these at an equal 
number with the free inhabitants, it would favour 
the foregoing computation. 

There is a passage in Ilerodian which is a little 
surprising. He says |io.siti\’elv, tliat tlio palace of 
the Emperor was as large as all tlie rest of the city. 
This was Nero’s golden house* whicli is indeed repre- 
sented by Suetonius and Pliny as of an enormous 
extent ; but no power of imagination can make us 
conceive it to bear any proportion to sucrh a city as 
Jjondon. 

M'e may observe, liad the historian been relating 
Nero’s extravagance, and had lie made use of such 
an expression, it would liave Jiail much less weight ; 
these rhetorical exaggerations being apt to creep 
into an author’s style, even wlien tlio most (‘haste 
and correct But it is mentioTUMl hy Ilerodian only 
by the by, in relating the quarrels between (»eLa and 
C’aracalla. 

It appears from the same historian, tliat then' was 
then much land uncultivated* and put to no nKinn(‘,r 
of use; and he ascribes it as a great praise to Per- 
tinax, that he allowed every one to take, sucii Land, 

peopled, olxovgcra Might not one aflirni, , without 

any great hyperbole, that the whole banka of the river, from 
Gmvesend to Windsor, are nuc city? This is even wore 
than Strabo ««ys of the bank.s of the Jake Mareotis, and of 
the canal to Canopus. It is a vulgar saying in Italy, that 
the king of Saniinia has but one tow'n in Piedmont, for it is 
all a town* Agripna, in Josephiui de hello Judaic, lib* ii. 
cap* 16 , to make his audience comprehend the excessive 
ineatoess of Alexandria, which he endisavours to magnify, 
aescribea only the compass of the city as drawn by Alex* 
ander ; a clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no 
more than what might be expected about all great towns, 
teiy well eultiyiited, and well peopled* ^ 
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either in Italy or elsewhere, and cultivate it as he 
pleased, without paying any taxes. Lands uncuh 
tivnted^ and put to no manner of use ! This is not 
lioard of in any part of Christendom, except in seme 
remote parts of Hungary, as I have been informed : 
and it surely corresponds very ill with that idea of 
the extreme populousness of antiquity so much 
insisted on. 

^Ye learn from Vopiscus, that there was even in 
Etruria much fertile land uncultivated, which the 
emperor Aurelian intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furnish the Roman people with a 
gratuitous distribution of wine ; a very proper ex- 
pedient for depopulating still further that capital, 
and all tlie neighbouring territories. 

it may not be amiss to take notice of the account 
which Polybius gives of the great herds of swine to 
be met witli in 'Fuscany and Lombardy, as well as 
in ( Jreoco, and of the method of feeding them which 
was tlum practised. “ There are great herds of 
swiiicj,” says ho, “'throughout all Italy, particularly 
in former limes, through Etruria, and Cisalpine 
Gaul ; and a herd frequently consists of a thousand 
or more swine. IVlien one of these herds in feeding 
meets wdtli another, they mix together; and the 
swine-herds have no other expedient for separating 
them than to go to dllfcrent quarters, where they 
sound their horn ; and these animals, being accus- 
tomed to that signal, run immediately each to the 
horn of his own keei)cr. Wjereas in (jrreece, if the 
herds of swine happen to mix in the forests, he who 
has the greater flock takes cunningly the opportunity 
of driving all away. And thieves are very apt to 
purloin the .straggling hogs, which have wandered 
to a great distance from their keeper in search of 
food." 

May we not infer, from this account, that the 
north of Italy, as well as Greece, was then much 
less ]^pled, and worse cultivated than at present? 
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How could these vast herds be fed in a country so 
full of inclosures, so improved by agriculture, so 
divided by farms, so planted with vines and corn 
intermingled together ? I must confess, that Poly- 
bius’s relation has more the air of that economy 
which is to be met with in our American colonies, 
than the management of an KnrojH\'in country. 

\Yc meet witli a retlection in Aristotle’s Ethics, 
which seems unaroountalde on any supposition, and, 
by proving too much in favour of our present reason- 
ing, may be tiionerlit really to prove nothing. ’Hiat 
philosopher, treatiiiir of friendship, and observing, 
that this relation ought neither lo be contracted to 
a very fexv, nor eAtended over a great nniltitmle, 
illustrates bis opinion by the follon itig nrgimuMit : 
''In like mannf*r,” .«ays he, “as a city cannot sub- 
sist, if it eitlier have so few inhabitants as or so 
many as a hundred thousand ; is there nuMli<K'i’ity 
required in the nuniber of frieiuls ; and y(ni destroy 
the cs.sence of friendship by running into eitinu' 
extreme.” AMiat ! impossible tlwst a cit}' crni con- 
tain a hundred tbousand inhabitant:- I Hail Aristolb^ 
never seen nor beard of a city so populous.^ Tins, 
1 must own, passes iny compreliension. 

Pliny tells us, that Scleucia, the scat of tin' (*rc<.‘k 
empire in the Kast, w.as repoHed to cnnlaiu 
people. Ciarthage i.s said by J^trabo lo iiave contained 
700,000, The inhabitants of Pokin are not much 
more numerous. London, Pari.s, and ( VuistantinopJe, 
may admit of nearly the same computation ; at least, 
the two latter cities do not exceed it. Rome, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, we have already .spoken of. From 
the experience of ptst and present age.s, om> inig-ht 
conjecture that there h a kind of impossibility that 
any city could ever rise much lieyond thi.s proportion. 
Whether the grandeur of a city be founded on com- 
merce or on empire, there seem to be invincible 
obstacles which prevent its further progress, llie 
seats of vast monarchies, by introducing extransgant 
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luxury, irregular expense, idleness, dependence, and 
false ideas of rank and superiority, are improper for 
commerce. Extensive commerce checks itself, by 
raising the price of all labour and commodities. 
When a great court engages tlie attendance of a 
numerous nobility, possessed of overgrown fortunes, 
the mid<lling gentry remain in their provincial towns, 
where they can make a figure on a moderate income. 
And if tlie dominions of a state arrive at an enormous 
size, there necessarily arise many capitals, in the 
remoter ])rovinces, whither all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept a few courtiers, repair for education, fortune, 
and ainuscmcMit,^ Lontlon, by uniting extensive 
commerce and middling empire, has perhaps arrived 
at a greatness which no city will ever be able te 
exceed. 

( hoose Dovm* or (alais for a centre: draw a 
circle of two Inindred miles radius: yon compre- 
hend London, i'aris, tho Netherlands, the United 
Provinces, and sonic of the best cultivated jmts of 
Franct* and Knglainl. It may safely, 1 think, be 
alfiniied, that no spot of ground can be found, in 
antiipiily, of ctjiial extent, v»’hich contained near so 
many great and populous cities, and was so stocked 
witli ricln*s and inhaluiaiits. 

'lo balance, in both periods, the states which 
jms.-iesscd most art, knowleilge, civility, ami the best 
police, seems tlic truest method of comparison. 

It is aji oliscrvation of l/ahlu? du lh)s, that Italy 
is wanner at present than it was in ancient times. 

annals of Koine tell us,’’ siiys he, “that in 
the year 480 ab U. tho winter was so scAcre that 
it destroyed the trees. The I'ibor froze in Rome, 
and the ground was covered with snow for forty 
days. When Juvenal describes a superstitious 

> Suoii wfTo Aloxandri«, Autioch, Carthage, Ephesus,, 
T^'onK, etc. in tho lioman empire. Such are even Boiirdeaux, 
Tliolouac, Dijon, Keuiies, Rouen, Aix, etc. in France; Dubliui 
Edinburgh, York, in the British dominions. 
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woman^ he represents her as breaking the ice oP 
the Tiber^ that she might perform her ablutions : — 

Ilibemum fracta glacic dcscondot in amneni, 

Ter iratutino Tiberi nicrgetur. 

He speaks of that river^s freezing as a common event 
Many passages of Horace suppose the streets of Rome 
full of snow and ice. We should have more certainty 
with regard to this point, had the ancients known 
the use of theimometers ; but their writers, -.without 
intending it, give us information sufficient to con- 
vince us, that the winters are now much more 
temperate at Rome than formerly. At present, 
the Tiber no more freezes at Rome than the Nile 
at Cairo, nie Itomc-ins <?steem tiie winters very 
rigorous if the snoAV lie two days, ami if one see 
for eight-and-forty liours a few icicles hang from a 
fountain that lias a north exj)osure.” 

The observation of lliis ingenious critic may be 
extended to other Kuro[M*an climates. >\’ho criuld 
discover the mild climate of France in Diodorus 
Siculus’s description of (hiul.> ‘‘ As it is a northern 
climate,” says lie, it is infested with cohi to an 
extreme degree. In cloudy weather, instead of 
rain there fall great smovs ; and in clear uayatlier, 
it there friiezes so exce<«sive liard, that the rivers 
acquire bridges of their own substances ; over which, 
not only single travellers may pass, hut large armies, 
accompanied with all their baggage and loaded 
wagons. And there being many rivers in Gaul, 
the Rhone, the Rhine, etc., almost all of them are 
frozen over; and it is usual, in order to prevent 
falling, to cover the ice with cbalf and straw at the 
places where the road jiasses.” Colder than a Gallic 
winter, is iiscfi by Petronius as a proverbial ex- 
pression. Aristotle .says, that Gaul is so cold a 
climate that an ass could not live in it. 

North of the Cevennes, says Strabo, Gaul pro- 
duces not dgs and olives : and the vines, wbich 
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have been planted, bear not grapes that will 
ripen. 

Ovid positively maintains, with all the serious 
affirmation of prose, that the Euxine Sea was frozen 
over every winter in his time ; and he appeals to 
Homan governors, whom he names, for the truth 
of his assertion. Tins seldom or never happens at 
present in the latitude of Tomi, whither Ovid was 
banished. All the complaints of the same poet 
seem to mark a rigour of the seasons, which is 
scarcjoly experienced at present in Petersburgh or 
JStockholm. 

'rournefort, a Proinm^'at^ who had travelled into 
tiie same country, observes, that there is not a finer 
climate in the world : and he asserts, that nothing 
hut Ovid’s melancholy could have given him such 
dismal ideas of it. But the facts mentioned by that 
poet are too circiinistantial to bear any such inter- 
pretation. 

Polybius says, that the climate in Arcadia was 
vorj cold, and the air moist. 

‘Mtaly,” says Varro, the most temperate 
climate in Europe, llie inland j)arts,” (Gaul, Ger- 
rnari)'', and Pannonia, no doubt,) have almost per- 
petual winter, ” 

I'he northern parts of Spain, according to Strabo, 
are hut ill inhabited, because of the great cold. 

Allowing, therefore, this remark to be just, that 
Europe is become warmer than formerly ; how can 
we account for it? Plainly by no other method 
than by supposing, that tho land is at present much 
better cultivated, and that the woods are cleared, 
which formerly threw a shade upon the earth, and 
kept the rays of tho sun from penetrating to it. 
Our northern colonies in America become more 
temperate in proportion as the woods are felled ; ' 

> The warm southern colonics also become more healthful : 
and it is remarkable, that in the Spanish histories of the first 
discovery and conquest of these countries, they appear to 
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but, in general, every one may remark, that cold is 
still much more severely felt, both in North and 
South America, than in places under the same lati" 
tude in Europ". 

Saserna, quoted by C^olumella, affirmed, that the 
disposition of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air ha<l become much milder 
and warmer ; as appears hence, says he, that many 
places now abound with vineyarfls and olive planta- 
tions,, which formerly, by reason of the rigour of 
the climate, couhl raise none of these productiems. 
Such a change, if real, will he allowed an evident 
sign of the better cultivation ami peopling of coun- 
tries before the ago of Saserna ; ^ and if it ho 
continued to the present limes, is a proof Lliat 
these advantages have hemi <!oulinu:illy increasing 
throughout this part of the worhl. 

Let us now cast our eye over all llie coutitrio;? 
which are tlie scene of ancient arjd mi)deni liistory, 
and compare their past and pn^serit situation : we 
shall not, perhaps, find such foiimlalion for the 
complaint of tln^ present emptiness and desolation 
of the world. Lgypt is represented hy Maillet, to 
wdiom we owe tins best account of it, as e.xtremely 
populous, though he esteems tJie number of its in- 
nabitints to be diniinisln'd. JSyria and the Lesser 
Asia, as well as the coast of Harhary, 1 can readily 
own to be desert in comparison of their ancient 
condition. The depopulation of (ircece is also 
obvious. But whether the country now called 
Turkey in Europe may not, in general, contain 
more inhabitants than during the nourishing period 
of Greece, may be a little doubtful. "J'ho Tliraciaiis 
seem then to have lived like the Tartars at present, 

have been very healthful, being then well people*! and 
cultivate^l. No account ottha sickness or decay of Cortes's 
or Pissarro's small armies. 

> He seems to have lived about the time of the younger 
ACricanus, lib. I. cap. 1. 
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l*y pasturage and plunder. Tlie Getes were still 
more uncivilized, and the Illyrians were no better. 
'I’heso occupy nine tenths of that country : and 
though the government of the Turks bo not very 
favourable to industry and propagation, yet it pre- 
serves at least peace and order among the inhabi- 
tants, and is preferable to that barbarous, unsettled 
condition in wliich they anciently lived. 

Poland and Muscovy in Euroj>e are not populous, 
but are certainly much more so than the ancient 
Sarmatia and Scythia, where no husbandry or 
tillage w'as ov<»r heard of, and pasturage was the 
sole art by w hich tlic people were maintained. The 
like observation may he extended to l)enm.ark and 
Sweden. No one oiiglit co esteem the immense 
swarms of jx'oplo wliicli formerly came from the 
North, and ovenviu all Kurope, to be any o]>jection 
to this opinion. AVliere a whole nation, or even 
half of it, remove tlieir seat. It is easy to imagine 
w'liat a prodigious niuliitude they must form, with 
whaL desperate valour they must make their attacks, 
and how the terror they strike into tlie invaded 
nations will make these magnify, in their imagina- 
tion, hr>th tlie courage and multitude of the in- 
vaders ! Scotland is neither extensive nor populous ; 
but were the half of its inhabitants to seek new 
scats, they would form a colony .as mirneroiis as 
the Teutons anil ( iinbri, and would shako all 
Knrope, sup])osing it in no belter condition for 
defence than formerly. 

Germany bas surely at present twenty times 
more inhabitanU than in ancient times, when they 
cultivated no ground, and each tribe valued itself 
on the extensive desolation which it spread around, 
as we learn from (.’svsar, and Tacitus, and Strabo ; 
a proof that the division into small republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unless attended 
with the spirit of peace, order, and industry, 
llie barbarous condition of Britain in former 
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times is well known ; and the thinness of its in- 
habitants may easily be conjectured, both from 
their barbarity, and from a circumstmco mentioned 
by Herodian, that all Britain was marshy, even 
in Scverus’s time, after the Romans had been fully ' 
settled ill it above a century. 

It is not easily imagined, that the Gauls were 
anciently much more advanced in the arts of life 
than their nortlieni neighbours, since they travelled 
to this island for their education in the mysteries of 
the religion and philosophy of the Druids. 1 can- 
not, therefore, think that (Jaiil was then near so 
populous as France is at present. 

VVere we to believe, indeed, and join together, 
the testimony of Appian, and that of DiodorUvS 
Siculus, we must a<lmit of an incredible populous- 
ness in Gaul. 'I’lie former hi^tori^in says, that tliere 
were 400 nations in that country ; tlie latter affirms, 
that the largest of the Gallic nations consisted of 
200,000 men, besides women and clnhlren, and 
the least of 50,000. (.’alculating, therefore, at a 
medium, we must admit of near 200,(K)0,(KK) of 
people in a country which we ehtcem popuh>us at 
present, though supposed to cont.'iin little more 
than twenty. Such calculations, therefore, by their 
extravagance, lose all manner of authority. Wo 
may observe, that the ecjuality of property, to which 
the populousness of antiquity may he ascribed, had 
no place among the' Gauls. 'J’heir intestine wars 
also, before Cajsar’s time, were almost perpetual. 
And Strabo observes, that though all Gaul was 
cultivated, yet was it not cultivatwl with any skill 
or care ; the genius of the inhabitants leading them 
less to arts than anns, till their slavery under Romo 
produced peace among themselves. 

Caesar enumerates very mrticularly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppose his 
conquests; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
Hiese were not the whole peofde able to beat arms ; 
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for the same historian tells us^ that the Bellovaci 
could have brought a hundred thousand men into 
the field, though they engaged only for sixty. 
Taking the whole^ therefore, in this proportion 
of ten to six, the sum of figliting men in all the 
states of Belgium was about .350,000 ; all the 
inhabitants a million and a half. And Belgium 
being about a fourth of Gaul, that country might 
cout;iiii six millions, which is not near the third 
of its present inliabitaiits.^ Wo are informed by 
('»sar, that the Gauls had no fixed property in 
land ; but that the chieftains, when any death 
liappencd in a family, made a new division of all 
the lands among the several members of the family. 
I’his is the custom of Tanistry, which so long 
prevailed in Ireland, and which retained that country 
ill a st<ite of misery, barbarism, and desolation. 

nio ancient Helvetia was 250 miles in length, 
and 130 in breadth, according to the same author ; 
yet contained only 300, 0(K) inhabitants. The canton 
of Borne alone has, at present, as many people. 

After this computation of Appian and Diodorus 
iJiculus, 1 know’ not whether I dare affirm that the 
modern Dutch are more numerous than the ancient 
Batavi. 

Spain is perhaps decayeil from what it w^as three 
centuries ago ; but if we step backward tw’o thousand 
years, and consider the restless, turbulent, unsettled 
condition of its* inhabitants, wo may probably be 
inclined to think that it is now mucli more populous. 
Many Spaniards killed themselves when deprived 

' It appears from Caesar’s accouut, that the Gauls had no 
domestic slaves, who formed a different order from the 
Plehes, The whole common people were indeed a kind of 
slaves to the nobility, as the people of Poland are at this 
day ; and a nohlemaii of Gaul had somctiiues ten thousand 
dependents of this kiud* Nor can we doubt that the armies . 
were composed of the people as well as of the nobility. An 
army of 100,000 noblemen, from a very small state, is in- 
cre^ble. The fighting men among the Helvetii were the 
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of their arms by the Romans. It appears from 
Plutarch, that robbery and plunder were esteemed 
honourable among the Spaniards. Ilirtius rcpre- 
scnts, in the same light, the situation of that 
country in C/’jB8ar*s time ; and ho says, that every 
man was obliged to live in castles and walled towns 
for his security. It was not till its final conquest 
under Augustus that these disonlers were repressed, 
'fhe account which Straho and •fiistiii give of Spain 
corresponds exactly with those above mentioned. 
How rnu<;]), therefore, must it diininish from our 
idea of the populoiisness of antiquity, when vve find 
that Tully, coinjiaring Italy, Africa, (iaiil, (Jreece, 
and Spain, mentions the great number of inhabi- 
tants as the peculiar circumstance which rendered 
this latter country fijrmidahle f 

Italy, however, it is probable, has decayed : hut 
how many great cities does it still con lain } Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, "rurin, Milan, Naj>l('s, l'J(»renco, Leg- 
horn, which either subsisted not in ancient linu\s, 
or wore then very incon.^iderahlc? If refieet on 
this, we shall not he apt to carry matters to so 
great an extreme ‘;ia is usual witfi regard to this 
subject. 

Vivien the Roman authors complain that Italy, 
which formerly export(?d corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily brea<l, they never 
ascribe this alteration to the increase of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the neglect of tillage and agriculture ; 
a natural effect of that pernicious practice of im- 
porting com, in order to distribut(i it gratis among 
the Roman citizens, and a very bad means of 

fourth part of the inhabitaote, a clear proof that all the 
males of military age bore arms. Sec Ctesar dt Mh G<Ui, 
lib. u 

Wa may remark, that the numbers in Cesar’s Commentaries 
can be more depended on than those of any other ancient 
author, because of the Greek translation, which still rein«iss> 
nod which checks the Latm origiaal 
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multiplying the inhabitants of any country.^ The 
HporiuUiy so much talked of by Martial and Juvenal, 
being presents regularly made by the great lords 
to their smaller clients, must have had a like 
tendency to produce idleness, debauchery, and a 
continual decay among the people. ITie parish 
rates have at present the same bad consequences 
in England. 

Were I to fis^iign a period when I imagined this 
part ot* the world might possibly contain more in- 
nabltants thafj at present, I should pitch upon the 
age of Trajan and liie Antonines ; the great extent 
of the Roinan empire being then envilized and 
cultivated, settled almost in a profound peace, both 
foi'i'igu and domestic, and living under the same 
regular police and government. Ihit wc are told 
that all exUmsive governments, especially absolute 
Tiionarchios, are perni<*ions to population, and con- 
tain a secret vice and poison, wliieh destroy the 
etlcc't of all those promising app<\'irances. To 
confi^in this, there is a passage cited from Plutarch, 
whif'li, being somewhat singular, we shall here 
examine it. 

I'hat author, endeavouring to account for the 
silenc(‘ of many of the. oracl(*s, says, that it may 
bo ascribed to tlio present desolation of the world, 
proceeding from former wars and factioiivS ; which 
common calamity, ho adds, has fallen heavier upon 
(Ireeco than on any other country, in.somuch that 
the whole could scarcely at present furnish three 
thousand warriors ; a number which, in the time 
of tl)e Median war, was supplied by the single city 
of Megara. The gods, therefore, who affect works of 

' Though the obacrvalions of I/Ahhe du Bos fthonld be 
admitted, that- Italy is now warmer tlian in former times, 
the. consequence may not bo ncc*cssar}% that it is more 
iwpulous or better cultivated. If the other countries of 
Europe were more savage and woody, the cold winds that 
blew from them might affect the climate of Italy, 
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dignity and importance^ have suppressed many of 
their oracles^ and deign not to use so many inter- 
preters of their will to so diminutive a people. 

1 must confess^ that this passage contains so 
many difficulties^ that 1 know not what to make 
of it. You may observe, that Plutarch assigns, for 
a cause of the decay of mankind, not the extensive 
dominion of the Romans, but the former wars and 
factions of the several states, all which were quieted 
by the Roman arms. Plutarch's reasoning, there- 
fore, is directly contrary to the inference which is 
drawn from the fact he advances. 

Polybius supposes that Greece had become more 
prosperous! and flourishing after the establishment 
of the Roman yoke ; and though that Jiistorian 
wrote before these conquerors had degenerated, 
from being the patrons to be the plunderers of 
mankind, yet as we find from 1‘acitus, that the 
.severity of the emjHjrors afterwards corroded the 
license of the governors, we have iif) reason tej think 
that extensive monarchy so destructive as it is often 
represented. 

We learn from Strabo that the Romans, from 
their regard to the Greeks, maintained, to his time, 
most of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation ; and Nero afterwards rather iucrefised them. 
How, therefore, can wo imagine tliat tlie Roman 
yoke was so burdensome over tliat j>art of the 
world? The oppression of the proconsuls w'as 
checked ; and the magistracies in Greece being all 
bestowed, in the several cities, hy the free vot<^s of 
the people, there was no necessity for the com- 
petitors to attend the emperor s court If great 
numbers went to seek their fortunes in Koine, and 
advance themselves by learning or eloquence, the 
commodities of their native country, many of them 
would return with the fortunes which they had 
acquired, and thereby enrich the Grecian coihmloa- 
w^ths. 
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But Plutarch says that the general depopulation 
had been more sensibly felt in Greece than in any 
other country. How is this reconcilable to its 
superior privileges and advantages ? 

Besides^ this passKige^ by proving too much, really 
proves nothing. On/i/ three thomand men. able to hear 
arms in all Greece ! Who can admit so strange a 
proposition, especially if we consider the great 
number of (iroek cities, whose names still remain 
in history, and which are mentioned by writers 
long after tlic age of Plutarch } There are there 
surely tcTi times more people at present, when there 
.scarcely remains a city in all the hounds of ancient 
(Greece, 'lliat country is still tolerably cultivated, 
and furnishes a sure supply of corn, in case of any 
scarcity in Sp*ain, Italy, or the south of France. 

W'e may ooserve, that the ancient frugality of the 
Greeks, and their equality of proi>erty, still subsisted 
<luring the age of IMutarch, as appears from Lucian.^ 
Nor is there any grofind to imagine, that the country 
was pf^ssessed hy a faw masters, and a great number 
of slaves. 

It is prohahle, iiidee<L, that military discipline, 
being entirely useless, was extremely neglected in 
(Jrcece after tlie establishment of the Homan empire ; 
and if these commonwealths, formerly so warlike 
and ambitious, maintiined each of them a .small city 
guard, to prevent mobhish disorders, it is all they 
had occasion for ; and tliese, j)erhaps, did not 
amount to i),()00 men tliroughout all Greece. I 
own, that if Plutarch bail this fact in his eye, he is 
here guilty of a gross paralogism, and a.ssigns causes 
nowise proportioned to the effects. But is it so 
great a prodigy that an author should fall into a 
mistake of this nature ? ^ 

‘ De mercedc coiiductis. 

^ 1 must confess that that discourse of lUutarch, concern- 
ing the silence of the oracles, is in general of so odd a texture 
and io unlike his other productions, that one is at a loss what 

2 o 
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But whatever force may remain in this passage of 
Plutarch, we shall endeavour to counterbalance it by 
as remarkable a passage in Diodorus Siculus, where 
the historian, after mentioning Ninus’s army of 
1,700,000 foot, and 200,000 horse, endeavours to 
support the credibility of this account by some 
posterior facts ; and adds, that we must not form a 
notion of the ancient populousncss of mankind from 
the present cniptiness and depopulation which is 
spread over the world, llius an author, who lived 
at that very period of antiquity whicli is representcMi 
as most populous,* complains of the desolation which 

judgment to form of it. It is written in dialoirtie, which is 
a method of composition that Plutarch ronmumly bnt little 
affects. The jjorsoiiagcs ho. introduc«^8 /nlvancc vorv' wihl, 
absurd, and contradictory opiniuiiH, morn like the visionary 
systems or ravings of Plato, than the plain cvf Plutarch. 
There runs also through the whole an air of superstition an«l 
credulity, which rcscmhlcs verj' little the spirit that .appears 
in other philosophical coinpositionH of thnt author, F<'r it is 
remarkable, that though Piiibirch be an hi.storian as super- 
stitious as Herodotus or favy, yet there is scarcely, in all 
antiquity, a philo.sopher less sit}>erstition.<^, except Cicero 
and Lucian. I mu.st therefore confess, that a pass.age of 
Plutarch, cited from this discourse, Jms much loss authority 
with me, than if it had been found in most of his other 
compositioQB. 

There is only one other discourse of Plutarch liable to like 
objections, to wit, that concemin^ those trhote iy 

delayed hy the Deity, it is also writ in dialogue, contains 
like superstitious, wild ansions, and seems to have been 
chiefly composed in rivalship to Plato, particularly his last 
book De lUpuhlica, 

And hero 1 cannot but observe, that Mons. Fontenelle, a 
writer eminent for candour, seems to have departed a little 
from his usual character, when he ctKlcavoiirs to throw a 
ridicttie ujpon Plutarch on account of |>as5ages to be. met with 
in this dialogue concerning oracles. The alisurdlties here 
put into the mouths of the several personages are not to be 
ascribed to Plutarch. He makes them refute each other; 
and, in general, ho seems to intend the ridiculing of those 
veiy opinions which Fonteuelle would ridicule him for main* 
tain^.*>See Bittoire dee Oraelet, 

> ^ was contempoiary with CMar and Augtuittts* 
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then prevailed^ gives the preference to former times, 
and has recourse to ancient fables as a foundation 
for his opinion. The humour of blaming the 
present, and admiring the past, is strongly rooted 
in human nature, and has an influence even on 
[wrsons endued with the profoundest judgment and 
most extensive learning. 



ESSAY XII 


OF THE ORIGINAL C:0\TRA(T 


As no party, in tlio present apre, can well support 
itself without a philosophical or sjpeculative system 
of principles annexed to its political or practical one, 
we accordingly find, that each of the fai^tions into 
which this nation is divided has reared up a fabri»t 
of the former kind, in order to protect and cov<*r 
that scheme of actions which it pursues. The people 
being commonly very rude builders, ospwially ni 
this speculative way, and more espex’ially still when 
actuated by party zeal, it is natural to imagine that 
their w'orkmaiiship must be a little nnsliajxdy, and 
discover evident marks of that violence and burry 
in which it was raised. 'Hic one party, by tracing 
up government to the Deity, endeavour to render it 
so sacred and inviolate, that it must be little less 
than sacrilege, however tyrannical it may become, 
to touch or invade it in the smallest article. 'J'he 
other party, by founding government altogether on 
the consent of the people, sup|>ose that there is .a 
kind of original contract, by which the subjects have 
tacitly reserved the power of resisting tlicirsovereigy>, 
whenever they find themselves aggricve<l by that 
authority with winch they have, for certain purposes, 
voluntarily intrusted him. ITiese are the specu> 
lative principles of the two parties, and these, too, 
are the practical consequences deduced from them. 


I sball venture to amrm. That both then systems 
gf aipmMvoa vrincipieo are jud, though not in tho 
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mm intended by the parties: and^ That both the 
schemes of practical consequences are prudent^ though 
not in the extremes to which each party, in opposition 
to the other, has commonly endeavoured to carry 
them. 

'riiat the Deity is the ultimate author of all govern- 
ment, will never be denied by any, who admit a 
general providence, and allow, that all events in 
the universe arc conducted by an uniform plan, 
and directed to wise purposes. As it is impossible 
for the human race to subsist, at least in any com- 
fortable or secure state, without the protection of 
government, this institution must certainly have 
been intended by that beneficent Being, who means 
the g4K)d of all his creatures: and as it has universally, 
in fact, taken place in all countries, and all ages, we 
may conclude, witli still greater certainty, that it 
was intended by tliat omniscient Being, who can 
never be deceived by any event or ot)eration» But 
since he gave rise to it, not by any {larticular or 
miraculous interposition, but by his concealed and 
universal efficacy, a sovereign cannot, properly speak- 
ing, be called Ins vicegerent in any otlier sense than 
every power or fiirce, being derived from liim, may 
be said to act by his commission. Wliatevcr actually 
happens is comprehended in the general plan or 
intention of I’rovidciice ; nor lias the greatest and 
most lawful prince any more reason, upon that 
account, to plead a peculiar sacredness or inviolable 
authority, than an inferior magistrate, or even an 
usurper, or even a robber and a pirate. The same 
Divine Simerintendent, who, for wise purposes, in- 
vested a Titiis or a Trajan with authority, did also, 
for purposes no doubt equally wnse, though un- 
known, bestow power on a Borgia or an Augria. 
'llie .same causes, which gave rise to the sovereign 
power in every state, established likewise every 
petty jurisdiction in it, and every limited authority. 
A cou8table> therefore, no less than a king, acts by 
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a divine commission^ and possesses an indefeasible 
right. 

When we consider how nearly equal all men are 
in their bodily force, and even in their mental 
powers and faculties, till cultivated by education, 
we must necessarily allow, that nothing but tlieir 
own consent could at first associate them together, 
and subject them to any authority, ’i’hc pe<iple, if 
we trace government to its first origin in the woods 
and deserts, are the source of all power and juris- 
diction, and voluntarily, for the sake of peace and 
order, abandoned their native liberty, ana received 
laws from their equal and companion, 'i'lie con- 
ditions upon wliich they were willing to submit, 
were either expressed, or were so cleiir and obvious, 
that it might well heesteenu'd suporfiuous to express 
them. If this, tlien, ho meant by the uriginal ce»- 
traet^ it cannot he denied, that all goveniinent i.s, 
at first, founded on a contrac t, and that the most 
ancient rude combinations of mankind were formed 
chiefly by that principle*. In vain are we asked in 
what records this charter c»f cuir lifierties Is registered. 
It was not MTitten on ]archineiit, nor yet on leaves 
or barks of trees. It precreded the use of writing, 
and all the other civilized arts of life*. Hut we 
trace it plainly in the nature of man, atnl in the 
equality, or something approaching e(|uality, wiiich 
we find in all the individuals of that s]K?cies. Tlic 
force, which now prevails, and whicli is founded on 
fleets and armies, is plainly politictal, and derived 
from authority, the elTectof estahlishecl govennnent. 
A man’s natural force consists only in the vigour of 
bis limbs, and the firmness of his courage ; which 
could never subject 'multitudes to the command of 
one. Nothing but their own consent, and their 
sense of the advantages resulting from peace and 
order, could have had that influence. 

Yet even this consent was long very imperfect, and 
could not be the basis of a regular administratioix. 
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Tlie cliicftain^ who had probably acquired his 
influence during^ the continuance of war^ ruled 
more by persuasion than command ; and till he 
could employ force to reduce the refractory and 
disobedient, tlic society could scarcely be said to 
have attained a state of civil government. No com- 
pact or agreement, it is evident, was expressly 
formed for general submission ; an idea far beyond 
the comprehension of savages : each exertion of 
authority in the chieftain must have been particular, 
ami called forth oy the present exigencies of the 
case : the sensible utility, resulting from his inter- 
position, made these exertions become daily more 
frequent ; and their frequency gradually produced 
an habitual, and, if you please to call it so, a volun- 
tary, and therefore precariou^s, acquiescence in the 
people. 

But philosophers who have embnveed a party (if 
that bo not a contradiction in terms), are not con- 
iemUul witli these concessions. I’liey assert, not 
only tiiat government in its earliest infancy arose 
from consent, or rather the voluntiry acquiescence 
of tlie people ; hut also that, oven at present, ivhen it 
has attaiinMl its full maturity, it rests on no other 
foundation. 'Miev aflirrn, that all men are still born 
equal, and owe allegiance to no prince or govern- 
ment, unless bound by the obligation and sanction 
of XI promiiiv. And as no man, without some equiva- 
lent, would foregij the advantxiges of Ids native 
liberty, and subject himself to the will of another, 
this promise is always understood to be conditional, 
a!id imposes on him no obligation, unlesB he meet 
with justice and protection from his sovereign, 
'rhese advantages the sovereign promises him in 
return ; and if he fail in the execution, he has 
ktroken, on his part, the articles of onga^ment, 
and has thereby freed his subject from all obli- 
gations to allegiance. Such, according to these 
philosopbels, is the foundation of authority in every 
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government^ «and such the right of resistance pos- 
sessed by every subject. 

But would these reasoners look abroad into tlie 
world, they would meet with nothing that, in the 
least, corresponds to their ideas, or can warrant so 
refined and philosophical a system. On the con- 
trary, we find everywhere princes who claim their 
subjects as their prof>crty, and assert tlieir inde- 
pendent right of sovereignty, from conquest or 
succession. W’e find also everywhere subjects who 
acknowledge tins right in tlicir prince, and suppose 
themselves horn under oldigations of ohedionct* ti» 
a certain sovereign, jus much as under the ties of 
reverence and duty to certiin parents. These con- 
nections are always conccive<i to he equally inde- 
pendent of our consent, in Persia and China, in 
France and Spain, and even in Holland and England, 
wherever the doctrines above mcnlioned have not 
been carefully inculcated. Obedience or subjection 
becomes so familiar, that most men never make any 
inquiry about its origin or cause, more Ilian about 
the principle of gravity, resistance, or the most 
universal laws of nature. Or if curiosity e\er move 
them, jis soon as they learn that tlu‘y themselves 
and their ancestors have, for several ages, or from 
time immemorial, been subjc<rt to such a form of 
government or such a family, they immediately 
acquiesce, and acknowledge their ohliiration to alle- 
giance. VYere you preach, iji most parts of the 
world, that political connections arc founded alto- 
gether on voluntary consent or a mutual promise, 
the magistrate would soon imprison you as seditious 
for loosening the ties of obedience ; if your friends 
did not before shut you upas delirious, for advancing 
fittch absurdities. It is stmnge that an act of the 
mind, which every individual is supposed to have 
format n® came to the use of reason too, 

otherwise it could have no authority ; that this act, 
1 say^ should he so much unknown to all of them> 
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that over the face of the whole earth, there scarcely 
remain any traces or memory of it. 

But the contraction which government is founded, 
is said to he the original contract ; and consequently 
may be supposed too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the present generation. If the agreement, by 
which savage men first associated and conjoined 
tlieir force, he here meant, thij i;. acknowledged to 
be real ; hut being so ancient, and being obliterated 
by a thousand changes of government and princes, 
it cannot innv be supposed to retain any authority. 
If we would say any thing to the purpose, wc must 
assert, that every particular government which is 
lawful, and u hicli imposes any duty of allegiance 
on the subject, was, at first, founded on consent 
and a voluntary compact. But, besides that this 
sujpposes the consent of the fathers to bind the 
children, even to the most remote generations (w^hich 
republican writers will never allow), besides this, I 
>ay^ it is not justified by history or experience in 
any age or country of the world. 

Almost all the governments which exist at present, 
or of whicli there remains any record in story, have 
been founded originally, either on usurpation or 
conquest, or both, without any pretence of a fair 
consent or voluntary subjection of tlie |)eople. 
When an artful and bold man is placed at the head 
of ail army or faction, it is often easy for him, by 
employing, sometimes violence, sometimes false 
pretences, to establish his donunion over a people 
a hundred times more numerous than bis partisans. 
Ho allows no such open communication, that his 
enemies can know, with certainty, their number or 
force. He gives them no leisure to assemble together 
in a body to oppose him. Even all those who are 
the iastrumenls of his usurpation may wish his fall ; 
hut their ignorance of each other’s intention keeps 
them in awe, and is the sole cause of his security. 
By such arts as these many governments have been 
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established ; and this is all the original contract 
which tliey have to boast of. 

ITie face of the earth is continually chan^ing*^ by 
the increase of small kingdoms into great empires, 
by the dissolution of great empires into smaller 
kingdoms, by the planting of colonies, by the migra- 
tion of tribes. Is tliere any thing discoverable in 
all these evejits but force and violence } M'bere is 
the mutual agreement or voliintory association so 
much talked of 

Even the smnothc.^t way by wliicli a nation may 
receive a foreign master, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely liononrable for the ]»eople ; but su|>- 

C s them to be di-pt)>ed of like a (lt>wry or a 
cy, according to the pleasure or interest 4»f their 
rulers. 

But where no force interposes, and election tikes 
place ; what is this election so highly vaunted } It 
is either tlie comhi nation of a few great men, who 
delude for the whole, ami will allow of no o]>position; 
or it is the fury of a multitude, that follow a seilitioiis 
ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen 
among them, and wh<i owes his advancement merely 
to his own impudence, nr to the momentary caprice 
of bis fellmvs. 

Are these disorderly elections, which are rare too, 
of such mighty authority as to be the only lawful 
foundation of all government and allegiance } 

In reality there is not a more terrible event than 
a total dissolution of government, which gives 
liberty tii the multitude, and makes the determina- 
tion or choice of a new establishment depend upon 
a number, wdiicli nearly approachCvS to that of the 
body of the people: for it never comes entirely 
to the whole body of them. Every wise man then 
wishes to sec, at the bead of a powerful and 
obedient army, a general who may speedily seise 
the prize, and give to the }>eoplc a master which 
they are so unlit to choose themselves; so 
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little correspondent is fact and reality to those 
philosophical notions. 

Let not tlic estiiblishment at the Revolution 
decreive us, or make us so much in love witli a 
philosophical origin to government, as to imagine 
all others monstrous and irregular. h)ven that 
event was far from <*or responding to these refined 
ideas. It was only the succession, and that only in 
the regal part of the government, which was then 
changed ; and it was only the majority of seven 
hundred, who determined that change for near ten 
millions. I doubt not, indeed, but the bulk of 
tliosc ten millioiis acqiiieseed willingly in the deter- 
mination : hut was tlie matter left, in the least, to 
their clioice it not justly supposed to be, 

from that rnoiiient. deeide<I. and every man punished, 
who refused to submit to the new sovereign ? How 
otherwise could the matter have ever been brought 
lo any issue or conclusion ? 

1'lie republic? of Athens was, I believe, the most 
extensive deniocrac)" that we read of in history : 
yet if we Tnake tlie requisite allowances for the 
women, the slave.s, and tlie .strangers, we shall find, 
that that establishment wiis not at first made, nor 
any law ever voted, by a tentli part of those who 
w'crc bound to pay obedience to it ; not to men- 
tion tlie islands and fiireign dominions, which the 
Athenians claimed as theirs by right of conquest. 
And as it is well known that popular assemblies in 
that city were alway.s full of license and disorder, 
notwitlistanding the institutions and laws by M'hich 
they u'ere checked ; bow much more disorderly 
must they prove, where tliey form not the estab- 
lished constitution, but meet tumultuously on the 
dissolution the ancient goveniment, in order to 
give rise to a new one ? IIow chimerical must it be 
to talk of a choice in such circumstances ? 

ITie Achseans enjoyed the freest and most perfect 
democracy of all antiquity; yet they employed 
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force to oblige some cities to enter into their league^ 
as we learn from Polybius. 

Harry IV. and Harry MI. of England^ had 
really no title to the throne but a parliamentary 
election ; yet they never would acknowledge it, 
lest they should thereby iveakcii their authority. 
Strange, if the only real foundation of all authority 
be consent and promise ? 

It is in vain to say that all governments are, or 
should be, at first founded on po]»ular consent, as 
much as the ne<res.sity of hiinian affairs will admit. 
This favours entirely my pretension. 1 maintain, 
that human affairs will never admit of this consent, 
seldom of the appearance of it ; but that conquest 
or usurpation, tliat is, in pJaiii terms, force, by 
dissolving the ancient governments, is llie origin of 
almost all the new ones which were ever established 
in tJie world. And that in the few cases where 
consent may seem to have tikeii place, it was 
commonly .so irregular, so <Muifim‘d, f»r so much 
intermixed cither with fraud or violence, that it 
cannot have any great authority. 

My intention here is not to eA»;lude the consent 
of the people from l>eiiig one just foundation of 
government. W here it has place, it is surely the 
best and most sacred of any. 1 only (amtiuid, that 
it has very seldom had place in any dt^gree, and 
never almost in it> full extent ; and that, therefore, 
some other foundation of governiiient must also be 
admitted. 

Were all men pos-sessed of so inflexible a regard 
to justice, that of themselves they would totally 
abstain from the properties of others ; they had for 
ever remained in a state of absolute libertv, without 
subjection to any nu^istrate or {xditical society: 
but this is a state of perfection of which human 
nature is justly deemed incapable. Again, were all 
men possessea of so perfect an understandiin^ as 
always to know their own interests^ no fohn of 
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government had ever been submitted to but wbat 
was established on consent, and was fully canvassed 
by every member of the society: but this state of 
perfection is likewise much superior to human 
nature. Reason, history, and exj>erience show us, 
that all political societies have had an origin much 
less accurate and regular ; and were one to choose 
a period of time when the people’s consent was the 
least regarded in public transactions, it would be 
precisely on the establishment of a new government. 
In a settled constitution their iiudinations are often 
consulted; but during the . fury of revolutions, 
conquests, and public convulsions, military force or 
jKditical craft usually decides the controversy. 

M'^lien a new government is establislicd, by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly dissatisfied 
with it, and pay oliedience more from fear and 
necessity, than from any idea of allegiance or of 
moral obligation. 'I’he prince is watchful and 
jealous, and must carefully guard against every 
beginning or appearance of insurrection. Time, by 
degrees, removes all these difficulties, and accustoms 
tlic nation to regard, as their lawful or native 
princes, that family which at first they considered 
as usurpers or foreign conquerors. In order to 
found this opinion, they h,ave no recourse to any 
notion of voluntary con.«ent or promise, which, they 
know, never was, in this case, either expected or 
demanded, 'llic ori^j^iial establishment was formed 
by violence, and submitted to from necessity. The 
subsequent administration is also supported by 
power, and acquiesced in by tlie people, not as a 
matter of choice, but of obligation. iTiey imagine 
not that their consent gives their prince a title : but 
they willingly consent, because they think, that, 
from long possession, he has acquired a title, in- 
dependent of their choice or inclination. 

Should it bo said, that, by living under the 
dominion of a prince which one might leave, every 
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individual has given a tacit consent to his authority, 
and promised him obedience ; it may be answered, 
that such an implied consent can only have place 
where a mc?i imagines that the matter depends on 
his choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind 
do who are born under establislied governments) 
that, by his birth, he owes allegiance to a certain 
prince or certain form of government ; it would bo 
absurd to infer a consent or choice, which he ex- 
pressly, in this case, renounces and dis(daims. 

Can Ave seriously say, that a poor peasant or 
artisan has a free cljoicc to leave liis country, wlien 
he knows no foreign language or inaTiners, and lives, 
from day to day, by the small wages which he 
acquires? AVe may as well ass(?rt that a man, by 
remaining in a vessel, freely consents to the dominion 
of the master ; tliough he was carried on board while 
asleep, and must leap into the ocean and perish, the 
moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his subjects to quit his 
dominions; as In 'riberius's time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Komun knight that he had attempted 
to fly to the Parthians, in order to escape the tyrinmy 
of that emperor? Or as the anejent Muscovites 
prohibited all travelling under pain of death ? And 
aid a prince observe, that many of his subjects were 
seized with tho frenzy of migrating to foreign 
countries, he would, doubtless, witli great reason 
and justice, restrain them, in ordm* to prevent the 
depopulation of lii.s own kingdom. VYould ho forfeit 
the allegiance of all his subjects by so wiso and 
reasonable a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice 
is surely, in that case, ravished from them. 

A company of men, who should leave their native 
country, in order to people some uninhabited renoii, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom, 
but they would soon And, that their prince still 
laid claim to them, and called them sul^ects, 
even in their new settlement And in this ho 
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would but act conformably to the common ideas of 
mankind. 

The truest tacit consent of this kind that is ever 
observed, is wlien a forei^;ier settles in any country, 
and is beforehand acquainted with the prince, and 
j^ovcrnment, and laws, to which he must submit: 
yet is his allei^'iance, thoii;»:h more voluntary, much 
less expected or depended on, than that of a natural 
born subject. On the contrary, his native prince 
still asserts a claim to him. And if he punish not 
the renegade, when he seizes liirn in war with his 
new princre's commission ; this clemency is not 
founded on tiie municijKil law, which in all countries 
condemns the prisoner ; but on the consent of 
princes, who have agreed to this indulgence, in 
order to prevent reprisals. 

Did one generation of men go off the stage at 
once, and another succeed, as is the case with silk- 
worms and butterflies, th(5 new race, if they had 
sense enough to clioose their government, which 
surely is never tlie case with men, might voluntarily, 
and by general consent, establish their own form of 
civil [)olity, without any regard to the laws or pre- 
cedents wliieh prevailed among their ancci?tors. 
Hut as human society is in perpetual flux, one man 
every liour going out of the wMirld, another coming 
into it, it is necessary, in onier to preserve stability 
in government, that the new brood should conform 
themselves to the established constitution, and nearly 
follow the path wliich their fathers, treading in the 
footsteps of theirs, had marked out to them. Some 
innovations must necessarily have place in every 
human institution ; and it is liappy where the en- 
lightened genius of the age give these a direction to 
the side of reason, liberty, and justice ; but violent 
innovations no individual is entitled to make : they 
are even daii^rous to be attempted by the legis- 
lature : .more ill than good is ever to be expected 
from them ; and if history affords examples to the 
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contrary, they are not to be drawn into precedent, 
and are only to be regarded as proofs, that the science 
of politics affords few rules, which will not admit of 
some exceplion, and which may not sometimes be 
controlled by fortune and accident, llie violent 
innovations in the reign of Henry VIIT. proceeded 
from an imperious monarch, seconded by the appear- 
ance of legislative authority : those in the reign of 
Charles I. were derived from faction and fanaticism ; 
and both of them have proved happy in tiie issue. 
But even the former were loiiir tiic source of many 
disorders, and still more dangers ; anri if the 
measures of allegiance were to he taken from the 
latter, a total anarchy must have place in human 
society, and a final jieriod at once he put to every' 
government. 

Suppose that an usurper, after liaving banished 
his lawful prince and royal family, should establish 
his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country, 
and should preserve so exact a discipline in his 
troops, and so regular a disposition iii liis giirrisons 
that no insurrection harl ever heim raised, or even 
murmur heard against his administration : can it 
be asserted that the f)eoplc, who in their hearts 
abhor his treason, have tacitly consented to his 
authority, and promised him allegiance, nicrely 
because, from necessity, they live under bis do- 
minion ? JSupposo again their native prince restoreil, 
by means ot an army, which be levies in foreign 
countries : they receive liim with ioy and exultation, 
and show plainly with what reluctance they had 
submitted to any other yoke. J may now ask, upon 
what foundation the prince’s title stands ^ Not on 
popular consent surely ; for though the people 
willingly acquiesce in his authority, they never 
imagine that their consent made him sovereign. 
They consent, because they apprehend him to be 
already by birth, their lainol sovereign* And as 
to tacit consent; which may now he inferred from 
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their living under his dominion^ this is no more 
than wlmt tliey formerly gave to the tyrant and 
usurper. 

^V neii we assert that all lawful government arises 
from the consent of the people, we certainly do 
them a great deal nmre honour than they deserve, 
or even ex]KJct and desire from us. After the 
Homan dominions 1)ccame too unwieldy for the 
republic t») govern thorn, the people over the whole 
world were extrerudy grateful to Augustus for that 
authority which, hy violence, he had established 
over tlicm ; and they showed an equal disposition 
to submit to the successor whom he left them by his 
last will and testfiinent. It was aftervmrds their 
inisfortiUK*, that tiiere never was, in one family, 
any long regular succession ; but that their line of 
princes was continually broken, either by private 
assassinations or public rebellions. The praetorian 
hands, on the failure of every family, set up one 
emperor ; the legions in the East a second ; those 
in Germany, perhaj>s, a third ; and the sword alone 
could decide the controversy, ^fhe condition of 
the p<*oplc in that mighty monarchy was to be 
lamented, not because the choice of the emperor 
vvjus never left to them, for that was impracticable, 
but because they never fell under any succesvsion 
of masters who might regularly follow eacli other. 
As to the violence, and wars, and bloodshed, occa- 
sioned by every new settlement, tlicse were not 
blamablc, because they w'cre inevitable. 

I'he house of J^ncastcr ruled in this island about 
sixty years ; yet the [>artisiins of the white rose 
si‘cmea daily to multiply in England. The present 
establishment has taken place during a still longer 
j)criod. Have all views of right in another family 
been utterly extinguished, even though scarce any 
man now alive bad arrived at the years of discretion 
when it was expelled, or could have consented to 
its dominion, or have promised it allegiance? — 

2 11 
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sufficient indication^ surely, of the general sentiment 
of mankind on this head. For we Idaine not the 
partisans of the abdicated family merely on account 
of the long time during whicli they have preserved 
their imaginary loyalty. M'e blame tliern for ad- 
hering to a family which wc affirm has been justly 
expelled, and vvhicli, from tlie moment the new 
settlement took place, hail forfeited all title to 
authority. 

But would wc liavc a more regular, at least a 
more pliilosopliical refutation of this jwinciple of 
an original contract, or popular (‘onsent, perhaps 
the following observations may suffice. 

All moral duties may he divided into two kinds. 
'^The are lliose to whmh men are imjKdled by 
a natural instinct or immediate, ]»ropensity wiiich 
operates on tliefii. Independent of all ideas of 
oidigation. and of all views cither to piihlic or 
private utility. Of this nature an» love of cliildren, 
gratitude to Ixmefactors, pity to the unfortunate. 
When we reflect on tin? atlvantatni wliich results to 
society from sin-li humane instincts, wo i)ay them 
the just tril)ute of moral approbation and esteem : 
but the person actuated by them feels their power 
and influence antecedent to any such reflection. 

'Ilic ar.cond kind of moral dutiiw are such as arc 
not supi>orted by any original instinct of nature, 
but are j>erformed entirely from a sense of obliga- 
tion, when wc consider the necosaities of Immaii 
Hocnety, and tlic impf>ssibiJity of Hnp|w>rting it, if 
these duties were neglected. It is thus or 

a regard to the property of others, JiMitf/, or the 
observance of promises, l>ecome obligatory, and 
acquire an autliority over mankind. For as it is 
evident ^that every man loves himself better than 
any other |)er9on, he is naturally impelled to extend 
hie acquisitions as much as possible ; and nothing 
can restrain him in this propensity but rofioetion 
and experience, by which lie learns the pemicioue 
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offecbs of that liceuso, and the total dissolution of 
society whicJi must ensue from it. His original 
inclination, therefore, or instinct, is here checked 
ami restrained hy a subsequent judgment or 
observation. 

'Hie case is precisely tlic same with the political 
or civil duty of aUetjmncv as with the natural duties 
of justice and liclclity. Our primary instincts lead 
us eitlicr to indulge ourselves in unlimited freedom, 
or to seek domiiiion over others ; and it is* reflec- 
tion only which engages us to sacrifice such strong 
jiassiniis to ilie interests of }»eace and public order. 
A small ilegrce of cxp<M*jeiJce and o]>servation snflices 
to loacli us, tliat society c‘annot jiossihly be main- 
tained witlioiit tlie authority of magistrates, and 
that tliis authority must soon fall into contempt 
where exact ol»edienc(» is not ])aid to it. 'Hie obser- 
vation of those gcjieral and obvious interests is the 
.source of all allegiance, and of that moral obligation 
which wc attribute to it. 

\V hat necessity? therefore, is tliero. to found the 
duly of nUepUintu^ or ohedimice to magistrates, 
on that o(\/;V/cAY//, or a rogjird to promises, and to 
.siippos<* that it is th<‘ eoiisent of each imlividnal 
which suhjecls him to government, nlien it apjieai’s 
that lioth allogianee and fidelity stand precisely on 
llie same foundation, and are both submitted to by 
nuinkiml, on account of the apparent interests and 
necessities of iiuman society? We. are bound to 
obey our sovereign, it is said, because we have given 
a tacit promise to that purpose. Jlut why are we 
hound to ohservi* our promise? It must here be 
asserted, that the commerce and intercourse of 
mankind, which are of such miglity advantage, ran 
have no security whore men piiy no regard to their 
engagements. Tn like manner may it be said that 
men could not live at all in society, at least in a 
civilized society, without laws, and magistrates, and 
judges, to prevent the encroachments of the strong 
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upon the weak, of the violent upon the just and 
equitable, llie obligation to allegiance l>eing of like 
force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, 
we gain nothing by resolving the one into the other. 
The general interests or necessities of society are 
sufficient to establish both. 

If the reason be asked of that obodieiice. whicli we 
a.re bound to pay to government, J readily answer. 
Becauite i<ovH‘t}f eott/d not ofhrrwhr is-tiLwixt ; and this 
answer ns clear and intelligible to all niaiikind. 
Your answer is, Brraii.se vr ,dtouht Icrr/t our word. 
But besides that nobody, till trained in a philo- 
sophical system, can either coinpndicnd or relish 
this answer ; besides this, 1 say. you find yourself 
embarrassed when it is asked. Who we ora hound to 
keep cur word '/ Nor can you give any answer hut 
what would immediately, without any circuit, have 
accounted for our obligation to allegiance. 

But to whom is a/hyiamr due, and who is our law- 
ful sovereign ? 'I'liis que.slion is often tlie most 
difficult of any, and liable to infinite discussions 
When {people are so happy that they can anstver, 
Onr present sovendgny who inherits, in a direct tine^ 
from fmeestors that have governed ns for many ages, 
this answer admits of no reply, even though his- 
torians, in tracing up to the remotest antiquity the 
origin of that royal family^ may iiud, as commonly 
happens, that its first autliority wjus derived from 
usurpation and violence. It is confessed that private 
justice, or the alwstinence from the projierties of 
others, is a most cardinal virtue. Yet rca.son tells 
us that there is no proptwty in durable objects, such 
as land or houses, when carefully examined in pass- 
ing from hand to hand, but must, in some period, 
have been founded on fraud and injustice. The 
necessities of human society, neither in private nor 
public life, will allow of such an lurcurate inquiry ; 
and there is no virtue or moral duty but what may, 
with &cility, be refiaed away^ if we indulge a £e& 
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philosophy in sifting and scrutinizing it, by every 
captious rule of logic, in every light or position in 
which it niiiy be placed. 

'Fhe questions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philosophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the original 
text ; and in the end we nuiy safely pronounce, that 
many of the rules there established are uncertain, 
ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may 
be formed with regard to the succession and rights 
of priiic.es, and forms of government. Several cases 
no doubt occur, es|H‘cially in the infamry of any 
ironstitution, whicli admit of no detennination from 
the laws of justice and equity ; and our liistorian 
llapiii pretends, that tlie c.ontroversy betwe(*n Ed- 
ward the 'Hiird and i*Iiilip de Valois was of this 
nature, ami could be decided only by an appeal to 
lieavon, that is, by war and violence. 

Who shall tidl me, whether liermaniens orDrusus 
ought to have succeeded to Tiberius, liad he died 
while tliey were both alive, without naming any of 
them for his successor? Ought the right of adop- 
tion to he received as equivalent to that of blood, 
in a iiatimi where it had tlic same effect in private 
families, and had already, in two instances, taken 
place in tlie public? Ought Oermanicua to be 
esteemed the ehlcr son, Injcause be was born before 
Drusus ; or the younger, because be was adopted 
after the birth of his brother ? Ought the right of 
the elder to be regarded in a nation, where he had 
no advantage in the succession of private families ? 
< hight the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 
hereditary, because of two examples ; or ought it 
even so early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
stronger, or* to the present possessor, as being 
founded on so recent an usurpation ? 

Conimodus mounted the throne after a pretty long 
succession of excellent emperors, who acquired 
their title, not by birth, or public election, but by 
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the fictitious rite of adoption. The bloody debauchee 
being murdered by a conspiracy, suddenly formed 
between his w'ench and her gallant, who nappened 
at that time to be PrtFtorian Project, these imme- 
diately deliberated about choosing a master to the 
human kind, to sjpeak in the style of those ages; 
and they cast their eyes on Pertinax. Uefore the, 
tyrant’s death was known, tlie Prcrject went secretly 
to that senator, who, on the appearance of the 
soldiery, imagined that his execution had been 
ordered by ('orninodns. lie immediately 

saluted einiicror by the offieer and his attendants, 
cheerfully proclaimed by the poj)ulare, unwillingly 
submitted to hy the guards, formally ixM'ognized by 
the senate, and pus.sively received hy the ])rovinces 
and armies of the empire. 

The discontent of tin* ZhvcAz/vV/// hands broke otit 
in a sudden sedition, which <icca^ioned the murder 
of that excellent priuc<' ; and the world hedng novr 
without a master, and without goveniment. the 
guards thought proper to set the eirj[>ire formally to 
sale. Julian, the purc/lia^er, was pro<-laime<l hy the. 
soldiers, recognized hy the senate, ami suhmitted to 
by the jieople : and must also ijave hocm .'submitted 
to by the provim^es, had not the envy of the, legions 
begotten <»pposition and resistance. Pesccnnlus 
Niger in Syria electe<l himwlf emperor, gained the 
tumultuary eoiiscnt of his army, and was attended 
with the Hecrct gorwi-vvill of the senate aiid iM»ople 
of Rome. Albinus in Britain found an ecjuaf right, 
to set up his claim ; Imt Severus, who governed 
Pannonia, prevailed in the end above Imth of them, 
'l*hat able politician and warrior, finding bis own 
birth and dignity t<m much inferior to the imperial 
crown, professed, .at first, an intention only of re- 
venging the death of Fortinax. He inarched as 
general into Italy, defeated Julian, and, without 
bur being able to fix any precise commencement 
even of the soldiers' consent, he was from necessity 
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acknowledged emperor by the senate and people, 
and fully established in his violent authority, by 
subduing Niger and Albinus. 

Inter hcec Uordianm C<emr (says Capitolinus, 
speaking of another period) suhlatas a militibus, 
Jjnperator apjM^UaUtHy quia non ernt alius in 
pr<esentV* It is to be remarked^ that Gordian was 
a boy of fourteen years of age. 

Frequent instances of a like nature occur in the 
history of the emperors ; in that of Alexander s 
successors ; and of many other countries :* nor can 
any thing he more \inliappy than a despotic goveni- 
inent of tiiis kind ; wJiere the succession is disjointed 
and irregular, and must he determined on every 
vacancy by force or election. In a free government, 
the maU(»r is often unavoidable, and is also much 
less dangerous. 'Hie interests of liberty iiKiy there 
frequently lead the people, in their own defence, to 
alter the suc(Wsion of the <*rowii. And the consti- 
tution, heing compouiide<l of jjarts, may vstill maintain 
a sullicient stability, by resting on tlie aristocratical 
or democrat ioal members, thougli the monarchical 
be altercMl, from time to time, in order to accommo- 
date it to tin* former. 

In ail ahsoliite goverjimeiit, wlien there is no legal 
prince who lias a title to tin* throne, it may safely 
bo determined to belong to the first occujmiit. In- 
stances of iliis kiiul are hut too frequent, especially 
in the eastern monarchies. VVlieri any race of 
princes exjures, the will or ilestiiiation of the last 
sovereign will he regarded as a title. 7'hus tho 
edict of Louis XI who called the bastard princes 
to the succession in case of the failure of all the 
legitiiiKite princes, would, in such an event, have 
some authority.^ Thus the will of Charles the 

1 It is remarkable, that in the remonstrance of the Duke 
of Bourbon and tho legitimate princes, against this destina- 
tion of Louis XIV., the doctrine of tho original contract is 
insisted on, even in that absolute government. The French 
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Second dispose<l of the whole Spanish monarchy. 
ITie cession of the ancient proprietor, especially 
when joined to conquest, is likewise deemed a good 
title. The general obligation, which binds us to 
government, is the interest and necessities of society ; 
and this obligation is very strong. 'Fhc determina- 
tion of it to this or that particular prince, or form 
of government, is frequently more uncertain and 
dubious. Present possession has considerable 
authority in these cases, and greater than in 
private property ; because of the disorders which 
attend all revolutions and changes of government. 

Wc shall only observe, before we conclude, that 
though an appeal to general opinion may justly, in 
the speculative sciences of metiiphyslcs, natural 
philasophy, or astronomy, he dcfuned unfair and 
inconclusive, yet in all questions with regard to 
morals, as well a.s criticism, there is really no otlier 
standard, by which any i*ontroversy can ever l)e 
decided. And nothing is a clearer proof, that a 
theory of this kind is erroneous, than to lind, tliat 
it leads to paradoxes repugnant to the common 

nation, pay they, chonsing Hugh (Vipet and Iii4 f ovtority fji 
rule over them and their posterity, wh«‘r« tlie fornu r liru* 
fails, there is a tacit ri^ht resented to clifM»s4*> a new royal 
family; and this right is invaded hy calling the bastard 
princcA to the throne, without the cf)nBf*nt of the rmtion. 
But the Comte de HoulainviJlicrs, wlio wrote in defence of 
the bastard princes, ridicules thin notiiui of nn original con- 
tract, especially when applied t^) Hugh Crtpet, who mountwl 
the throne, says he, by the same arts which have ever been 
employed by all conquerors and usurpers. He got his title, 
indeed, recognised I)y the states alter ho had put himself in 
possession : but is this a choice or contract ? The C>omte do 
BonlainvilUers, we may observe, was a noted republican ; 
but being a man of learning, and very conversant in history, 
he knew that the peo|>le were never almost consulted in these 
revolutions and new establishments, and that time alone 
bestowed right and an&ority on what was commonly at 
first fonnded on force and violence. See de la /•''ranees 
vol. iii. 
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sentiments of mankind^ and to the practice and 
opinion of all nations and all ages. The doctrine, 
which founds all lawful government on an original 
contract f or consent of the people, is plainly of this 
kind ; nor has the most noted of its partisans, in 
prosecution of it, scrupled to affirm, that absolute 
monarchy is inemtsistent with civil society^ and so can 
he no form of civil irucmment at all and that the 
supreme })Ower in a state cannot take from any man, 
by tares and impositions, any part of his property, 
without his own consent or that of his represerfta lives 
What authority any moral reasoning can have, which 
leads into opinions so wide of the general practice 
of mankind, in every place but this single kingdom, 
it is easy to determine. 

'I'lie only passage I meet with in antiquity, where 
the obligation of obedience to government is ascribed 
to a promise, is in Plato's Crifo; where Socrates 
refuses to escape from prison, because he had tacitly 
j)romised to oh(»y the laws. Thus he builds a Tory 
eon‘je(pi(*nce of passive obedience on a Whig foun- 
flation of the original contract. 

New' discoveries are not to be expected in these 
iiiatters. If scarce any man, till very lately, ever 
iiiKigined that government w’as founded on compact, 
it is certain that it cannot, in general^ have any such 
foundation. 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients w’as 
<‘ommoiily expressed by the terms vttoTeptX^te, not'as 
res nioHri, 

^ Sec Locke on (Jovcnimcnt, cliap. vii. § 00. 

* Loolic, on (iovcriiincnt, chap. .xi. §§ 130, 140, 



ESSAY XIII 


OF FASSIVK ORKDIKNC F 

I.v the* former Essay, we enileavoun il to refute tlie 
«;)eeM////i>es5-stoins of polities a<l\aiie<Ml in this nation, 
as well the religions sysieni of the oiie- party, as the 
philosophical of the other. W'e now come to ex- 
amine the pnwtirul cons<sjuen<**\s (Ie<luee<l l»y each 
party, with retranl to the measures of .suhmissi»«i 
aue to sovereigns. 

As the oblijfation to ju>tH’e is founded entirely on 
the interests <if society, which reepure nnitual ahsti- 
lienee from projM»rty, in order to preserv'o peace 
amou^ mankind ; it is evi»lenh that, when the 
execution of justice, would he attended with very 
pernicious eonse<pieiH*cs. that virtm* mu^t he sus- 
jHjnded, and place* to public utility, in such 

extraordinary and such pre>‘^iri:^’ i*nu*r»^encies. 'Jlio 
Jantitia^ rmtf (’nhou^ ]<‘t iii.itice he per- 
fomierl. tiioinrh the univerise he, destroyed, is appa- 
rently false, and, by sacrHieini? tlie end to the means, 
shows a jirepo.storous idea of the su]»ordination of 
duties. VV'liat ^<overnor of a towm makes any 
(HTuplo of Imrnino the suburbs, when they fiicilitiite 
the approaches of the enemy ()r what genera] 
abstains from pliindoring a neutral country^, when 
the necessities of w'ar require it, and lie tiannot other- 
wise subsist his army? llie case is the sfime with 
the duty of allegiance ; and common sense teaches 
ns, that as govenimeut binds us to obedience, only 
on account of its tendency to public utility, that 
duty roust always, in extraordinary cases, when 
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public ruin would evidently attend obedience^ yield 
to the primary and original obligation. Saius populi 
mprema Jjejc. the safety of tlie people is the supreme 
law. This maxim is agreeable to tbe sentiments of 
mankind in all ages : nor is any one, when he reads 
of the insurrections against Nero or IHiilip the 
Second, so infatuated with party systems, as not to 
wish success to the enterprise, and praise the under- 
takers. Even oiir higli monarc;hical party, in spite 
of their subliine tlieory, are forcied, in such cases, to 
judge, and feel, and approve, in conformity to the 
rest of mankiifd. 

Jlesistiince, therefore, being admitted in extra- 
ordinary emergencies, the question can only be 
among gootl reasoriers, witli regard to the degree 
of necessity whicli can justify resi.stance, and vender 
it lawful or cominendahle. And liere, 1 must con- 
fess, tliat I shall always incline to their side, who 
draw tlie bond of allegiance very close, and consider 
an iiifringenieut of it as the last refuge in desperate 
cases, when the puidic is in the highest danger from 
vicdence and tj raiiny. For, besides the mischiefs of 
a. eivil war, which commonly attends insurrection, 
it is certain that, where a disposition to rebellion 
appears among any people, it ivS one cinef cause of 
tyranny in the rulers, ami forces them into many 
violent measures which they never would have 
embraced, had every one been inclined to sub- 
inis.‘iion and obedience. Thus, tlie Ufrannicide, or 
assassination, approved of by ancient maxims, in- 
stead of keeping tyrants and usuiqKws in aw^e, made 
tliem ten times more fierce and unrelenting ; and is 
now justly, upon that account, abolished by the laws 
of naiions, and universally condemned as a base and 
treacherous method of bringing to justice these dis- 
turbers of society. 

Besides, we must consider, that as obedience is 
our duty in tbe common course of things, it ought 
chiefly to be inculcated ; nor can any tiling be more 
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preposterous than an anxious care and solicitude in 
stating all the cases in which resistance may be 
alloweil. In like manner^ though a philosopher 
reasonably acknowledges^ in the course of an argu- 
ment^ that the rules of justice may be disjKuised with 
in cases of urgent necessity ; what should we think 
of a preacher or casuist, who should make it his 
chief study to find out such cases, and enforce them 
with all the vehemence of argnmont and eloquence? 
Would he not be better employed in inculcating the 
general doctrine, than in displaying the particular 
exceptions, which wo are, perhaps, hut too much 
inclineil of oursedves to embrace an<l to extend? 

'Hiere are, liowever, two reasims which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us who 
have, with sc» much industry, propagated tlio 
maxims of resistance ; maxims wliich, it must be 
confessed, are, in general, so pcrnicions and so 
destructive of civil soirioty. 1’he is, that their 
ant'igonists, carrying the doctniu‘ of oliedicnce to 
such an extravagant height, as not only never to 
mention the exceptions in extraordinary cases (which 
might, perhaps, he cxrusahle). hut even positively 
to exclude them ; it hecainc ne<‘e^Mary to insist on 
these exceptions, and ilefcnd tlic? rights of injured 
trutli and liberty. 'I'hc aevoiKh and, jx^rhaps, h€*ttcr 
reason, is found(*d on the nature of tlie liritish con- 
stitution and form of government. 

It is almost peculiar to our constitution to 
establish a . first magistrate with such high pre- 
eminciico and dignity, that, though limited by the 
laws, he is, in a rnanner, so far as regards his 
own person, above the laws, ami can neither be 
questioned nor punished for any injury or wrong 
which may be committed by him. His ministers 
alone, or those who act by bis commission, are 
obnoxious to justice ; and while the prince is thus 
allured by Hie prospect of personal ^ety, to give 
the laws their free course, an equal security is^ 
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in effect, obtained by the piinishinent of lesser 
offenders ; and, at the same time, a civil vi^ar is 
avoided, whicli would be the infallible consequence, 
were an attack at every turn made directly upon 
the sovereign. Ilut, tliough tlie constitution pays 
this salutary compliment to the prince, it can never 
be reasonably understood by that maxim to have 
determined its own destruction, or to have estab- 
lished a tame sul^missioii, wlierc he protects his 
ministers, perseve res in injustice, and usuyps the 
whoh» power of tlie eonnnonwealth. This case, 
iiideerl, is never expressly put by the laws ; because 
it is irnpossibb' for them, in their ordinary course, 
to provide a remedy ifor it, or establish any 
magistrate, willi siij)enor aiiihonty, to chastise the 
exorbitances of the in ince. Hut as a right without 
a remedy would he an absurdity ; the remedy, in 
this ease, is the extraordinary one of resistance, 
wlum affairs come to that extremity, that tlie con- 
stitution can be defended by it alone. RcsisUince, 
therefore, must of course hetM>me more frequent 
in the Hritish government^ than in others whicli 
are simpler, and consist of fewer j>arts and move- 
ments. Whm’e the king is an ahsedute sovereign, 
he has little temptation to commit .such enormous 
tyranny as may justly provoke rebellion. Hut 
where lie is limited, hi.s imprudent ambition, with- 
out any great vices, may run him into that perilous 
situation. This is frequently suppo.scd to have 
been the case with (diaries the First ; and if we 
may now speak truth, after animosities are ceased, 
this was mso the case with tlamcs the Second. 
'I'hese were harmless, if not, in their private 
cliaracter, good men ; but mistaking the nature 
of our constitution, and engrossing the whole 
legislative power, it became necessary to oppose 
them with some vehemence ; and even to deprive 
the latter formally of that authority, which he had 
used wi^ such imprudence and indiscretion. 



ESSAY XIV 

OF THK (’OALinOX OF rAUTlKS 


To abolish all dislinctioiis of party may iu>t ])0 
practicaMo, jHO'liaps not flt*sirahl(‘ in a froo /j'0\ oro- 
rnent The fnily dmiircrous p:iri}r:< arc such as 
CTitortiin opposite views with ivisard iotheos^viithiJs 
of ffovorniiient, the siircosMon of th(‘ crown, or the 
more coiisidcrahlc pi'ivilc^es heloiii^intr to the several 
members of the c(>nstitution ; where tlien* is no 
room fur any coin]>romise or accoininodation, and 
where the eontrovers}' may apjjcar so Jiioinentous 
as to justify even rni oppo.-ilion hy arin-^ to the 
pretensions anta^oni**U. Of thi'< nature was tin* 
animosity contiiiuerl for above a lanitury past, 
between the parties in Kn^srland ; an aniifM»sily 
which broke out soTuetinies int(» civil war. which 
occasioned violent revolutions, and which continually 
endangered tlie peace find tranquillity of the nation. 
But as there have appeared of late the strongest 
symptoms of an universal desire If) uholish t)u*sc 
party distinctions, this tendency to a cfMilition 
affords tlie most agreeable prosiwct of future happi- 
ness, and ought to bo carefully cherished and 
promoted by every lover of his country. 

There is not a more effectual method of promoting 
so good an end, than to prevent all luireasonablc 
insult and triumph of the one party over the other, 
to encoui^e moderate opinions, to find the proper 
medittm in all disputes, to persuade each that its 
antagonist may possibly he sometimes in the right, 
and to keep a balance in the praise and blamo 
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which wo Iwstow on either side. Tlic two former 
Essays, concerning the original contract and passim 
obedience, arc calculated for this purpose with regard 
to tlie philosophical and practical controversies be- 
tween tlie parties, and tend to sliow tliat neither 
side are in those respects ao fully supported by 
reason as tliey endeavour to flatter theinselves. W’e 
sliall proceed to exercise the same moderation witli 
veganl to t]»e /oWonVv// disputes between the parties, 
by provin_u: that each of them was jiistitjfMl by 
j)laiisihle tO])i(rs ; that there were on both sides 
wise men, who jneant well to tlieir country ; and 
that tlie past animosity between the flictiojjs had 
no better foundation than narrow prejudice or 
interested passion. 

'fln^ [>o]uiIar party, who afterwards acquired the 
name of W higs, might justify, hy very specious 
arguments, that opposition to the (U’owii, from 
winch our present rre<» constitution is derived, 
'fhougli obliged to acknowledge, that precedents in 
favour of juvrogntive had uniformly tikcu place 
iluring many reigns before C'harles the First, they 
thouglit that there was no reason for submitting 
any longer to so daiurcrous an authority. Such 
might liave been their reasoning : as the rights of 
mankind are for over to he deemed sacred, no pre- 
scription of tyranny or arbitrary power can have 
aiiUiority sulKcient to aholisli them. Liberty is a 
blessing so ineslijnahle, that, wherever there appears 
any probability of recovering it, a nation nmy will- 
ingly run many hazards, and ought not even to 
repine at the greatest etfusiou of blood or dissi{>ation 
of treasure. All human institutions, and none more 
tlian government, arc in continual fluctuation. 
Kings are sure to embrace every opportunity of 
oxtoiiding their prerogatives : and if favourable 
incidents ho not also laid hold of for extending and 
securing the privileges of the people, an universal 
despotism must for ever prevail amongst mankind. 
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Tlie example of all the neighbouring nations proves, 
that it is no longer safe to intrust with the crown 
the same high prerogatives w^hich had formerly been 
exercised during rude and simple ages. And tliough 
the example of many late reigns may he pleaded in 
favour of a power in the prince somewhat arbitrary, 
more remote reigns afford instiiiices of stricter 
limitations imposed on tlie crown ; and those pre- 
tensions of the parliament now branded witli the 
title of innovations, are only a recovery of the just 
rights of tlie jH^ople. 

'fliCvSe views, far from being odious, are surely 
large, and gt*nerons, and noble : to their prevalence 
and success the kingdom owes its liberty : lierhaps 
its learning, its industry, coinmer<*e, and naval 
power: by them chiefly the English luiine is dis- 
tinguished among the society of nations, and aspires 
to a rivalship witli that of the th'cst ami most illus- 
trious connnomvealths of anti<juity. Hut as all 
these mighty consequences could not reasonably be 
foreseen at the time wlien the contest began, the 
royalists of that age wanted not specious arguments 
on their side, by which they could justify their 
defence of the tlieii eslaldished ])rerogat.ives of the 
prince. We shall state the question, as it inigJit 
have ap|>eJ4red to them at the assembling of that 
parliament, wliich, by its violent eiicroachmentsi on 
the crown, began the civil wars. 

^flie only rule of government, they might have 
said, known and acknowledged among nifui, is use 
and practice : reason is so uncerbiin a guide, tliat it 
will always be exposed to doubt and controversy ; 
could it ever render itself prevalent over the people, 
men had always retained it as their sole rule of 
conduct : they had still continued in the iprimitive 
unconnected state of nature, without subinuting to 
political government, whose sole basts not pure 
reason, hut authority and precedent Dissolve 
these ties^ yon break all the Miids of civil society. 
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and leave every man at liberty to consult his private 
interest^ by those expedients^ which his appetite, 
disguised under the appearance of reason, shall 
dictate to liim. The spirit of innovation is in itself 
pernicious, liowever favourable its particular object 
may sometimes ap[>ear ; a truth so obvious, that the 
popular party tliemselves are sensible of it, and 
therefore cover their encroachments on the crown 
hy tlic plausible pretence of their recovering the 
ancient liberties of the people. 

But till* pres(Mit prerogatives of the crown,*allowiiig 
all the suppositions of that ]>arty, liav’c been incon- 
testably established ever since the accession of the 
House of 'J''udor ; a period which, as it now com- 
prehends a Iniiidred ainl sixty years, may be allowed 
sufficient to give stability to any constitution. 
Would it not have appeared ridi(Miloiis, in the reign 
of the Emperor Adrian, to have talked of the repub- 
lican constitution as the rule of government; or to 
have vsupposed, that the Ananer riglits of tlie senate, 
aiul consuls, and tribunes, were stiJl subsisting^ 

But the present claims of the English monarchs 
an^ much more favourable than those of the 
lloinari emperors during that age. llie authority of 
Augustus was a plain usuriKition, grouinled only on 
militiiry violence, and forms such an epoch in the 
Homan history as is obvious to every rciider. But 
if Henry VH. really, as some pretend, enlarged the 
po^ver of the crown, it was only by insensible ac- 
quisitions, which escaped the apprehensions of the 
people, and have scarcely been remarked even by 
historians and politicians. The new government, 
if it deserves the epithet, is an imperceptible transi- 
tion from the former ; is entirely ingrafted on it ; 
derives its title fully from that root ; and is to be 
considered only as one of those gradual revolutions, 
to which human affairs, in every nation, will be for 
ever subject. 

like house of Tudor, and after them that of 

2 z 
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Stuart^ exercised no prerogatives but what bad 
been claimed and exercised by the Plaiitagenets. 
Not a single branch of their authority can be said 
to be an innovation, llic only difference is, that 
perhaps former kings exerted these powers only by 
intervals, and were not able, by reason of the 
opposition of their barons, to render tliein so steady 
a rule of administration.* But tlie stde inference 
from this fact is, that those ancient times were 
more turbulent and seditious ; and that royal 
authority, the constitution, and the laws, have 
happily of late gained the a>ce!idant. 

Under what j)retence can the popular ])arty now 
speak of recovering the ancient constihilitjn ? 'I’he 
former control over tlie kings was not placed in tlio 
commons, hut in the Iwroiis : the people had no 
authority, and even little or no liberty ; till the 
crown, by suppressing these factions tyrants, en- 
forced the execution of the laws, and obliged all 
the subjects equally to respect «*acli otherV rights, 
privileges, and properties. If we must return to 
the ancient Imrharfius and feudal constitution, lot 
those gentlemen, wlio now bcliave themselves with 
so much iiisohnufe to their sovereign, set the tirst. 
example, l^t them make court to ht^ adnntted as 
retainers to a neighbouring baron ; and, by sub- 
mitting to slavery under liim, acquire some priv 
tection to tbemselves, together with the |K)wor of 
exercising ranine and oppression over their inferior 
slaves and villains, lliis was the condition of the 
commons among their remote ancesters. 

^ The author bolievos that he was the first writer who 
advanced, that the family of Tudor possessed in general more 
anthority than their immediate predecessors ; an opinion 
which he hopes will be supported by history, but which he 
proposes with some difUdeuco. There are strong symjjjtoms 
of arbijbraiy power in some former reigns even aner sigtiing 
of the chiurters. The power of the crown in that age de- 
pemded less on the constitution, than on the capacity and 
T%atir of the piince who wore it* 
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But how far back must we go, in having recourse 
to ancient constitutions and governments? lliere 
was a constitution still more ancient than that to 
which these innovators affect so much to appeal. 
During that period there was no Magna Charta: 
the barons themselves possessed few regular, stated 
privileges ; and tlic House of Commons probably had 
not an existence. 

It is ridiculous to hear the Commons, while they 
are assuniifig, by usurpation, tlie whole, power of 
government, talk of reviving the ancient institu- 
tions. Is it not known, that, though representa- 
tives received wages from their const ituenta, to be a 
member of tlie Lower House was always considered 
.'IS a burden, and an exemption from it as a privilege? 
IV'ill they persuade us that power, wliicli of all 
hun»an acquisitions is the most coveted, and in 
c.)mp.arisou of wliich, even reputation, and pleasure, 
;nid riclies, are sliglited, could ever be regarded as a 
burden by any man ? 

’J'he property ac(|iiirod of late by tbe (’ominons, 
it is said, entitles them to more power than their 
ancestors enjoyed. But to what is this increase of 
Iheir properly owing hut to an increase of their 
liberty and their security? Let them therefore 
acknowledge that their ancestors, while the crown 
was restrained by the seditious barons, really en- 
joyed less liberty than tlM»y themselvea have attained, 
after the sovereign acquired the ascendant : and 
let them enjoy th.at liberty wdth moderation, and 
not forfeit it by new exorbitant clainw, and by 
rendering it a pretence for endless innovations. 

'ITio true rule of government is the present es- 
tablisherl practice of the age. ITiat has most 
authority, because it is recent; it is also best 
known, for the same reason. Who has assured 
those tribunes that the Plaiitagenets did not exercise 
as high acts of authority as the Tudors? His- 
torians, they say, do not mention them. But 
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historians are also silent with regard to the chief 
exertions of prerogative by the Tudors. AVhere 
any power or prerogative is fully and undoubtedly 
established, the exercise of it {k'lsses for a thing of 
course, and readily escapes the notice of history 
and annals. Had we no other inomiinents of 
Elizabeth’s reign than what are preserved even 
by Camden, tiie most copious, judicic)ii.s, and exact 
of our historians, we should be entirely ignorant of 
the most important maxims of her government. 

Was not the present monarchical government, in 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquiesced 
in, nay, ikassionately cherislu;d, by the [>eople in 
general, and all this during a period of at lea>t a 
hundred and sixty years, and, till of late, without 
the smallest murmur or controversy ? This general 
consent surely, during mj long a time, must be 
suificient to render a constitution legal and valid. 
If the origin of all power he derived, as is pre- 
tended, from the people, here is their consent in 
the fullest and most ample terms that can be desired 
or imagined. 

But the |)eople must not pretend, hecause they 
can, by their consent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are to be permitted, at 
their pleasure, to overthrow and subvert them. 
There is no end of these .seditious and arrogant 
claims. The power of the crown is now o|)cijly 
struck at: the nobility are also in visible peril: 
the gentry will soon follow ; the popular lexers, 
who will then assume the itame of gentry, will next 
be exposed to danger : and the neople themselves, 
having become incapable of civil government, and 
lying under the restraint of no auUiority, must, for 
the sake of j^ce, admit, instead of their legal and 
mild mooarclis, a succession of military and despotic 
tyrants. 

These consequences are tlio more to be dreaded^ 
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as the present fury of the people, though glossed 
over by pretensions to civil liherty, is in reality 
incited by the fanaticism of religion ; a principle 
the most blind, headstrong and ungovernable, by 
whicli Inininn nature can possibly be actuated. 
Popular Kige is dreadful, from whatever motive 
derived ; but must be attended with the most per- 
nituous consequences, wlien it arises from a principle 
whicli disclaims all control by human law, reason, 
or authority. 

'riiese are the arguments which each party may 
make use of to justify the conduct of their pre- 
decessors during that great crisis. The event, if 
that <‘an be admitted as a reason, has shown, that 
the arguments of the popular party were better 
founded ; hut jierliaps, according to the established 
maxims of lawyers and politicians, the views of the 
royalists ought, beforehand, to have appeared more 
solid, more safe, and more legal. Put this is 
certain, tliat the greater moderation we now employ 
in representing past events, the nearer shall we be 
to produ<‘e a full coalition of the parties, and an 
entire acquiescence in our present establishment. 
Moderation is of advantage to every establishment : 
nothing but zeal can overturn a settled power ; and 
an over active zaviI in friends is apt to beget a 
like spirit in antagonists. The transition from a 
moderate opposition against an establishment, to an 
entire acquiescence in it, is easy and insensible. 

TJi(*re are many invincible arguments which 
should induce tlui malecontent party to acquiesce 
entirely in the present settlement of the consti- 
tution. 'i’hey now find, that the spirit of civil 
liberty, though at first connecte<l with religious 
fanaticism, could purge itself from that pollution, 
and appear under a more genuine and engaged 
aspect ; a friend to toleration, and encourager of 
all the enlarged and generous sentiments that do 
honour to human nature. They may observe, that 
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the popular claims could stop at a proper period ; 
and, after retrenchiiij^ the high claims of preroga- 
tive, could still maintain a due resi>ect to monarchy, 
the nobility, and to all ancient institutions. Above 
all, they must be sensible, that the very principle 
which made the strength of their |>arty, and from 
which it derived its chief authority, has now deserted 
them, and gone over to their antagonists. 1’he 
plan of liberty is settled ; its happy effects are 
proved by experience ; a long tract of time has 
given it .stability ; and whoever would attempt to 
overturn it, and to recall the past government or 
abdicated family, wouhl, besides other more c^rimiiial 
imputations, he exposed, in their turn, to the re- 
proach of faction and innovation. W'liile they 
peruse the history of past events, they ought to 
reflect, both that those rights of tin? crown are long 
since annihilated, and that the, tyranny, and ^'i^dellce, 
and oppression, to which they ofleii give rise, are 
ills from wliich the est;ihli>luul lila rty of the con- 
stitution has now at last happily protected the 
people. 'Hiese rellectious will pro\<» a Ixdter 
security to our freeilom and privileges than to 
deny, contrary to the clearest evidoiice of fiujts, 
that such regal prjwers ever ha»I an (Existence. 
There is not a mon*: effectual method of betraying 
a cau.se than to lay the stress of the argument f»n a 
wrong plac4% and, by di.sputing an untenable post, 
inure the adversaries to success and victory. 



ESSAY XV 

OF THE I’ROTESTAXT SFCCESSIOX 


1 si’pposi:, that if a MeiiiWr of Parliament, in the 
rci^n of Kijig William or Quoon Anno, while the 
establisliTP.oiit of the ^ncve,mon \vas yet 

uncertain, were deliberating eoncernin;? the party 
he would cIio(i.->t) in that important qiievStion, and 
wei^diintr, with impartiality, tlie advantiiges and 
clisadvantajjos on each side, 1 htdievo the follow- 
ing particulars \vouhl have entered into his coii- 
.‘dderatioih 

lie would easily ]H'rceivt^ the trreat advantage 
rosJuUing from the restoration of the iStuart family, 
by which we should jireserve the succession clear 
and undisput.iMi, free from a ]>rotcnder, with such 
a sjMHMMUS title fis that of blood, whicli, with the 
multitude, is always the claim the strongest and 
most easily coni])reliontled. It is in vain to say, 
as many have done, that the question with regard 
ti) //oecnoow, i mle pendent of is frivolous, 

and little worth disputing, much less tighting about. 
The generality of maiiki?id never will enter into 
these sentiments ; and it is much liappier, I believe, 
for society, that tliey do not, but rather continue 
in their natural pre{)ossesslons. How could sta« 
bility bo preserved in any monarchical government 
(which, th^.ugh perhaps not the host, is, and always 
has been, the most common of any), unless men 
had 80 passionate a regsird for the true heir of their 
royal family; and even though he be weak in 
487 
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understandings or infirm in years, gave him so 
sensible a preference above persons the most 
accomplished in shining talents, or celebrated for 
mat achievements? U'ould not every popular 
leader put in his claim at every vacancy, or even 
without any vacancy, and the kingdom become tlie 
theatre of pcrj>etual wars and convulsions? 'Du* 
condition of the Roman empire, surely, was not iji 
this respect much to be envied ; nor is tliat of tin* 
EaMem nations, who pay little regard tf» tlie titles 
of their sovereign, but sacrifice tliem every day, to 


the caprice or inomentiry humour of* the jiopulace 
or soldiery. It is but a foolish wisflom, which is 
so carefully displayed in undervaluing princes, and 
placing them on a level with the meanopt of man- 
Kind. To be sure, an anatomist finds no more in 


the greatest monarch tliaii in the lowest pea'^ant 
or day-labourer ; ami a morali'^t may, jK^rbaps^ 
frequently find less. But what d(» all these reflec- 
tions tend to? W'e all of ns still retain these 


prejudices in favour of birth and family ; and 
neither in our serious occupfitions, nor most care- 
less amusements, c;ui we ev(?r get (•ntirely rid 
of them. A tragedy that should refiresent the 
adventures ofsailons, or jMirtcrs, or even of private 
gentlemen, 'would presently disgust us ; but one 
tlwt iiitrofluces kings and princes, ac«|uin‘^ in our 
eyes an air of importance and dignity. Or should 
a man be able, by liis superior wisdom, to got 
entirely above such prepossessions, lie would soon, 
by means of the same wisdom, again bring himself 
down to them for the sake of society, wliose welfare 
he would perceive to be intimately connected with 
them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive the 
people in tliis particular, he would cherish such 
sentiments of reverence to their princes, as requisite 
to preserve a due subordination in society. And 
though the lives of twenty thousand men W often 
sacrificed to maintain a King in possession of his 
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throne, or preserve the right of succession undis- 
turbed, he entertains no indignation at the loss^ on 
pretence that everv individual of these was, perhaps, 
in Inniself, as valuable as tlie prince he served. 
He considers the consequences of violating the 
hereditary right of kings ; consequences which may 
be felt f»>r many centuries, while the loss of several 
thousand men brings so little prejudice to a largo 
king<loni, that it may not be perceived a few years 
after. 

'I’he advantages of the Hanover successilon are 
of an opposite nature, aiul arise from this very 
circunKstance, that it violates liereditary right, and 
places on the throne a prince to whom birth gave 
no tilh*. to that dignity. U is evident, from the 
history of this Island, that the jnivileges of the 
people have, during near two eenturies, been con- 
tinually up<in the. increase, by Hie division of the 
ehureh lands, ])y the alienations of the barons* 
estates, by the progress <»f trade, and above all 
)»y the hapjfmess of our situation, which, for a 
long lime, gavt' us sufHeient security, without any 
standing army or military estiihlishmciit. On the 
contrary, piihlic liberty has, almost in every otlier 
!iation of Europe, l»een, during the same period, 
extremely on the decline ; while the people were 
<lisgusted at the hardsliips of the old feudal militia, 
ami rather eliose to intrust their prince with mer- 
cenary armies, which he easily turned against 
themselves. It was nothing extraordinary, there- 
fore, that some of our British sovereigns mistook 
the nature of the constitution, at least the genius 
of the iKJople ; and as they embraced all the 
favourable precedents left them by their ancestors, 
they overlooked all those which were contrary, and 
which supposed a liiniUtion in our government, 
'fhey were encouraged in this mistake, by the 
example of all the neighbouring princes, who, 
bearing the same title or appellation, and being 
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adorned with the same ensi^rns of authority^ natu- 
rally led them to claim the same powers and 
prero^tives. It appears from the speeches and 
proclamations of James I., and tiie whole train of 
that prince's actions^ as well as his sou's, that he 
regarded the Englisli ^ government as a simple 
monarchy, and never imagiiuHl that any oonsi«ler- 
ablc part of his subjects entertained a contrary idea, 
lliis opinion made those monarchs discover tlieir 
pretensions, without preparing any force to support 
them and oven without reserve* lu* disguise, which 
are always ein]doyed liy those wlu» cuitor upon 
any new prtijcct. or endt^avour to innovati*- in any 
government. ‘ Tlie tlaltery of courtiers further 

* King Jaiuos tciM hi.-i l*urlijnr.ent {/Iftinlv, wIumi tln-y 
mofldiod ill staL«' atyiiirs. “ AV f" H« 

used alno, at his trihlo, in j*n*riiiriru«,n'* < to ndvano*! 

hifl notions in n innnnor still innn* un»!i>gni*=f'd, wr nuiy 
learn from a story told in tln‘ iil<* of Mr. \Vall» r, and 'ivhir.h 
tlml poet uso»l frc(ju<'niiy to ropcat. Wln u Mr. Waller was 
young, ho had tho curiosity to go to t oiat» an<l ho htood in 
the circle and >aw King diiM- ; wlnns amongst tulier 

oompany, tlirre sat at t.-ildc two n 'I h.- Kjngop»m}y 

and nl<uid propfiscd this f}in'<iti<*n, H7.#//n7- f/t v>\tfht to't 
his money u hen he hnd t rrusiitti f'<‘r it, mithoKf ail this 

formalift/ of' ParUanu'ut, 'I he one Iti^liop readily rejdiwf, 
“ 6Vjk / Jnrhid you shonld not ^ for you are ihe breath of' our 
notirify.’* The other Jhshopdndinrd answering, and mu« 1 lie. 
was not skilled in L'arlinuieutary cases. Ihit upon tho King.s 
urging him, and saying he w»?uld admit of no evasion, his 
I^ordship replied very plrasantlv, Why^ then, I think your 
Majesty may lau'fnlly take my brother's money^ for he od'ers 
it. In Sir Walter Jlaleigh’s iTefare to the llistory' of the 
World, there i.^ this remarkaldo passage. Philip the //., by 
strony hand tnid main farce^ attempted to make himself tiot 
only ’an absolute monarch over the, Netherlands^ like unto the 
kinys and sovereigns of England and France, Turk like, 
to tread under his feet all their nafurnl and f undo tmtUnl la-fCSt 
privileges, and ancient rightsP Spencer, ^]>eAking of some 
grants of the English Kings to the Iri.sh corporacions, hays, 
“Ail which, though at the time of their first grant they 
were tolerable and perhap.s reasonable, yet now are most 
unreasonable and inconvenient. But all these will easily be 
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confirmed their prejudices ; and, above all, that of 
the clerj^y, who, from several passages of t^vripture, 
and these wrested too, had erected a regular and 
avowed system of arbitrary power. The only 
method of destroying, at once, all these higli claims 
and pretensions, was to dej)art from the true here- 
<iitary line, and choose a prince, who, being plainly 
a creature of the j)ublic, an<l receiving the crown 
on conditions, expressed and avowed, found his 
authority cstiihlislied on the same })ottom with the 
j)rivi leges of the people, lly electing Inm ni tlie 
royal line, we cut off all hopes of anihitioiis subjects, 
wlio might, in future emergcuicies, disturb the 
governmi*nt by their cahjils and pretensions : by 
rendering the crown herfulitarv in his family, we 
avoidcfl all the inconveniences of elective monarchy : 
and by excluding tlio lineal heir, we secured all 
«)iir constitutioTjai limitations, and reiulered our 
government uniform, and of a piece, 'rhe people 
(•licrish monarchy, because ])rotectefl by it: the 
monarcii favours liberty, be(‘aus(‘ created by it: 
and thus every advantage is obtained by the new 
c.stablishmeiif, as far as human skill ami wisdom 
can exttmd iNcIf, 

These are the separate advantages of fixing the 
suc.c(?ssion, eitlier in the house of Stuart, or in that 
<»f Hanover, 'rhere are. also disadvantages in each 
osUhlishinent, whicli an impartial ]tiitriot would 
pojider and examine, in order to form a just judg- 
meiiL upon the wliole. 

cut otf with the Hiipcriur (aover of her Majesty’s prerogative, 
against which her own grants are not to Im pleaded or en- 
forced.” StaU of IMarnl, page Kdit. ITUii, 

As these, were very common, though not, perhaps, the 
universal notion^ .d the times, the two first Prineos of the 
House, of Stuart were tlie more exnisahle for their mistake. 
And liiipin, the most judicious of liistoriniis, seems some- 
times to treat them with too much severity upon account 
of it. 
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The disadvantages of the Protestant succession 
consist in the foreign dominions which are possessed 
by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
niiglit lie sup|K)sed, would engage us in the intrigues 
and wars of the Continent, and lose us, in some 
measure, the incsLiinahle advantage we possess, of 
lieing surrounded and guarded liy the sea, whi(*h 
we <*ommand. The disadvantages of reiialling the 
abdicated family consist chiefly in their religion, 
which is more prejudicial to society than that estih- 
lished among us ; is contrary to it, and aflords no 
toleration, or peac(‘, or security, to any other com- 
munion. 

It appears to me, that these advantages and dis- 
advantages are allowed on both sides ; at least, l»y 
every one vvlio is at all susceptible of argument or 
reasoning. No subject, bow(*vi*r lf)yal, [»retends to 
deny, that the disputed title aiul foreign dominions 
of the present royal family are a loss. >.'or is there 
any partisan of the Stuarts but will «*onfo.ss, that 
the claim of liereditnry, indefeasible riglit, and the 
Roman Catholic religion, are also disadvantages in 
that family. It hehmgs, therefore, to a jdiilosopher 
alone, who is of neither parly, to put all the cir- 
cumstances in the? scale, and assign to each of them 
its proper poise and influcnc**. Such a one will 
readily at first acknowledge, thatjill political ouos- 
tioiis are infinitely complicated, and that tnere 
scarcely ever occurs in any <ielihcratiori, a choice 
which is cither purely gmod, or purely ill. Conse- 
quences, mixed and varied, may he fore.secu to flow 
from every measure : and many consequences, un- 
foreseen, do alway.**, in fact, result from every one. 
Hesitation, and reserve, and suspense, are therefore 
the only sentiments he brings to thi.s essay or trial. 
Or, if ho indulges any passion, it is that of derision 
amnst the ignorant multitude, who are always 
Guunorous and dogmatical, even in the nicest ques- 
tions, of which, from want of temper, perhaps still 
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more than of understanding^ tliey are altogether 
unfit judges. 

But to say something more determinate on this 
head, the following refiections will, I hope, show 
the temper, if not the understanding, of a philo> 
sopher. 

W ere we to judge merely hy first appearanecs, 
and hy past (?xperieneo, we must alh)vv that the 
a<l vantages of a {Xirliamcntary title in the house of 
ffanover are greater than those of an undisputed 
hereditary title in the house of Stuart, and that our 
fathers acted wisely in preferring the former to the 
latter. So long as the liouse of Stuart ruled in 
(ircat Britain, wliich, with some interruption, w'as 
above eighty years, Ihe government w'as kept in a 
c<»ntinual fever, by the contention between the 
[»rivileges of the people and the prerogatives of the 
<*rown. If amts w ere drop|)ed, the noise of disputes 
continued ; or if these were silenced, jealousy still 
corroded the Jieart, and threw the nation into an 
unnatural ferment and disorder. And while we 
were thus occupied in domestic disputes, a foreign 
power, dangerous to public liberty, erected itself in 
KurojH}, without any opj)osition from us, aiul even 
sometimes with our assistance. 

But during these last sixty years, wdien a par1ia> 
nienbary cslahlishment has taken idace ; wdiatever 
factions may have prevailed, either among the 
people or in public assemblies, the Avliole f(»rce of 
our constitution has always fallen to one side, and 
an unintcrruptcMl harmony has been preserved be- 
tween our princes and our pirliaments. Public 
liberty, w'ith internal peace and order, has flour- 
ished almost witliout iuterruptiou : trade and manu- 
factures, and agriculture, have increased : the arks, 
and sciences, and philosophy, have been cultivated. 
Even religious parties have been necessitated to lay 
aside their mutual rancour ; and the glory of the 
nation has spread itself all over Europe ; derived 
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their hereditary title, (a reason which would, to 
vulgar apprehensions, have appeared altogether 
absurd,) out on account of their religion, which 
leads us to compare the disadvantages above men- 
tioned in each estalilishment. 

I confess that, conside^riiig the matter in general, 
it were much to he wished that our prince had no 
foreign dominions, and could coniine all his attention 
to the governineiit of the island. J'or not to mention 
some real inccuivenienccs that may result from terri- 
torie.s on the Uontinent, they afford sucli a handle 
for calumny and defamation, as is gretMlily seized 
by the people, always disposed to think ill of their 
8iiperi<irs. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
Hanover is, fM.‘rhaps, the .“pot of ground in Europe 
the least in<-onvt*jiient for a King of England. It 
lies in the heart of (Germany, at a distance from the 
great [K>wer.s, which are our natural ri\als ; it is 
protected by the laws of the empire, as well as by 
the arms of its own sovereign : and it serves only to 
connect us more closely with the House of xVuslria, 
our natural ally.^ 

The religious persua,don of the house of iStuart is 
an inconvenience of a much deeper die, and wcuild 
threaten us with much more dismal co»ise<iuences. 
7’he Roman (’atliolic religion, with its train of 
priests and friars, is more e.x}>ensive than ours ; even 
though unaccompanied w ith its natural attendants of 

* Tn the last war, it has been of eervico to ub, by funusbing 
us with a constticrabic body of aiixiliarv- troopB^ tho bravojit 
and most faithful in the world. The Kiector of Jlauover is 
the only cotisiderahlo prince in tlio empire who 1ms drove no 
separate end, and has raiHcd up no stale pretensions, during 
the late commotions of Kuropc ; but has actc<l all along 
with the dignity of a Kin^ of Britain. And, ever since tlie 
accession of that family, it Wf»«ld be difficult to show any 
harm we hare ever received from the electoral dominions, 
except that short disgust in 1718 with Charics the 12th, who, 
legaLating himself by maxims very diiferejit from those of 
other princes, mode a personal quarrel of every public injury. 
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inquisitors^ and stakes^ and gibbets^ it is less tolerat- 
ing ; and, not content with dividing the sacerdotal 
from tlie regal office (wliich must be prejudicial to 
any stale), it bestows the former on a foreigner, who 
lias always a separate interest from that of the public, 
and may often have an opjmsite one. 

Hut were this religion ever so advantageous to 
society, it is contrary to tliat which is established 
among and which is likely to keep possession, for 
a long time, of the minds of the people. And though 
it is mucli to h<? liopiMl, that the progress of reason 
will, by degrees, abate the acrimony of opposite 
religions all over Eurojie, yet the spirit of modera- 
tion has, as yet, made too slow ailvances to be entirely 
trusted.* 

'Thus, upon tlie whole, the advantages of the sottle- 
iruMit in the family of Muart, which t'roos us from a 
disjmted title, .seem to hear some proportion with 
those of the settleiruMit in the family of Hanover, 
Wliich frees us from tln‘ claims of jircrogative ; hut, 
at the same time, its disadvantages, by placing on 
tin' throne a Roman (.'atholic, are greater than those 
of the other estahlishment, in settling the crown on 
a foreign jirim^e. W hat {larty an imjKirtial patriot, 
ill the reign of King M ilJiam or Queen Anne, would 
have chosen amidst these opposite views, may jHjr- 
haps to some appear hard to determiiie.- 

Hut Hm? settlement in tlie liouse of Hanover has 

* The conduct of the iSjix on family, whore the same person 
can b<‘. a Catholic. King and a rrotcstaiit Elector, is perhaps 
the first in.stancp in modem times of so reasonable and 
prudent a behaviour : and the gradual progress of the Catholic 
superstition doc.s even there prognosticate a speedy altera- 
tion. After whieli it is justly to be apprehended, that per- 
Fcciitions will put a speedy period to the Trotestant religion 
in tlie place oi its nativity. 

* For my part, I esteem liberty so invaluable a blessing 
in society, that whatever favours itjj progrc8.s and security, 
can scarce be too fondly cherished by every one who is a 
lover of human kind. 
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actually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, witliout cabal, without solicitation 
on their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the wliole h'i^islativc body. 
I’hey have, since their accession, displayed, in all 
their actions, the utmost mildness, equity, and 
regard to the laws and constitulion. Our own 
ministers, our own pjirliarnonts, ourselves, have 
governed us ; and if auirhl ill has befallen us, we 
can only blame fortune or ourselves. \\ liat a 
reproach must we become ainoiur nations, if, dis- 
gusted with a settltuneiit so deliheralely made, an*l 
whose conditions have been so relitriously observed, 
wc should throw every thing at:ain into confusion, 
and, by our levity and rebellious i]i''pr»-ition, prove 
ourselves totally unfit for any stale but that of 
absolute slavery aiul subjection r 

'riuv greatest inconvenience attetuling a disputeil 
title is, that it hriiiirs u> in danger i>r ei\il wars and 
relwdlions. What wisi‘ inau, to avoid this incoii- 
veniciico, would run directly into a civil war and 
rebellion? Not to mention, that so looif pOvSo-.,sion. 
secured by so many laws, mu-t. en* this time, in 
the apprehension of a groat part o}‘ tljo nation, have 
begotten a title in the hous(» of llanov er, inde]>enden1 
of their present possession : so that now w'O should 
not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoiding 
a disputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces w ill ever 
be able, without some other great iicce,ssity, to 
abolish our debts and imuimbrances, in which the 
interest of so many persons is coneerned. And a 
revolution made hy foreign forces is a coru|^ucst, a 
calamity with which the precarious balance or pow'or 
threatens us, and w'hich our civil dissensions are 
likely, above all other circumstances, to bring 
upon us. 
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i))KA OF A l>KliFE(T {'OMMOXWEALTII’ 

[r is not wltli forms of ^rovminiont, as witli oilier 
conl rivanoes, wlierc an old ensrine may be 
rejected, if ue <"ni <liscover anot.lior more accurate 
and commodious, or where trials may safely be 
made, even thoui(li the success be. doubtful. An 
established g«>\eniment has an infinite advantage, 
by that very circumstanc!% of it.s bein^ established ; 
ilie bulk of mankind bein^ ^jfovoriied by authority, 
not v'viMm, and never attributing antliority to iiny 
lliin;? that has not the recommendation of antiquity. 

'Po tamper, tlierelbre, in this affair, or try ex- 
periments merely upon the creilit of supposed argu- 
ment and pbibisojdiy, can never bo the part of a 
wise magistrate, who will bear a reverence to what 
carri<is the marks of age ; and tboiigli be may 
attempt some improvements for the juiblic good, yet 
will be adjust lii.s innovations as much as possible 
to the ancient fabri<\ and preserve entire the chief 
pillars and supports of the constitution. 

Tlie rnatheinalicians in Kuropo have been much 
divided coneerning that figure of a ship w'hich is 
the most commodious for siiiling ; and Huygens, 

I Of all nmnkiiul, there arc none so pernicious us political 
projectors, if they bavo power, nor ao ridiculous, if they 
want it: as, on the other hand, a wise politician is the most 
beneficial character in nature, if accompanied with authority, 
and the most innocent, and not altogether useless, even if 
deprived o£ it* 
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who at last determined the controversy, is justly 
thought to have obliged the learned as well as 
commercial worM, though (-oliimbus had sailed to 
America, ar.d Sir Fnancis Drake made the tour of 
the world, w’ithoiit any such discovery. As one 
form of government must be allowed more perfect 
than another, indejiendent J)f the manners and 
humours of particular men, why may w'o not iiujuire 
what is the most perfect of all, though the common 
botched and inaccurate governments seem to serve 
the purposes of society, and thougli it he not so 
easy to estiiblish a new system of government, as 
to build a vess«‘l upon a new construction ? Tlie 
subject is surely the most wortliy of curiosity of 
any the wit of man can possihJy ili*vi>e. And 
who knows, if this cojitroversy were iixt‘d by the 
univerNal consent i>f the wise and learned, but, in 
some future age, ari opportunity miglil be atforded 
of reducing tlie tlieory to practice, eitlufr by a 
dissolution of some old gov<»rninent, cn* by tlie 
combination of men to form a new one, in sotne 
distant part of the world In all cases, it must 
1)6 advantageous to kiioxv wbat is tbe ino>t perfect 
in the kind, that \ve may be able to bring any 
real constitution or form of government as near 
it as possible, by such gentle alterations and inno- 
vations as may not give too great disturbance to 
society. 

Ail I pretend to in the present Ksvsay is, to revive 
this subject of speculation ; and therefore I shall 
deliver my sentiments in as few words as |)OSHihle, 
A long ttissertation on that head would not, I 
apprehend, be very acceptable to the public, who 
will he apt to regard such disquisitions l>otli as 
useless and chimerical. 

All plans of government, which suppose great 
reformation in the manners of mankind, are plainly 
imaginary. Of this nature, are the JHepMc of 
Plato, and the Ufopia of Sir Thomas More. The 
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Oceana is the only valuable model of a common- 
wealth that has yet been offered to the public. 

Tlie chief defects of the Oceana seem to be these : 
Firtsi^ Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwi*ig men, 
of whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public 
employment. Secondly ^ Agrarian is impracticable. 
Men will soon learn the art which was practised in 
ancient Rome, of concealing their possessions under 
other people’s names, till at last the abuse will 
become so eonmon, that they will throw off even 
the appearance of restraint. Thirdly^ Th*o Oceana 
provides not a sufficient security for liberty, or the 
redress of ‘grievances. The senate must propose, 
and the people consent, by which means the seriate 
have not only a negative upon the people, but, 
what is of much greater consequence, their negative 
goes before the votes of the people. M'^ore the 
king’s negative of the same nature in the English 
constitution, and could he prevent any bill from 
corning into parliament, he would he an absolute 
monarch. As his negative follows the votes of the 
houses, it is of little consequence, such a difference 
is tlu3ro in the manner of placing the same thing. 
^V’’hena popular hill has been debated in parliament, 
is brought to maturity, all iUs conveniences and 
inconveniences weighed and halaiu^od, if afterwards 
it he presented for the royal assent, few princes 
will venture to reject the unanimous desire of the 
people. Hut could the king crush a disagreeable 
bill in embryo (as was the case for some time in the 
Scottish parliament, by means of the Lords of the 
Articles), the British government W'ould have uo 
balance, nor would grievances ever bo redressed ; 
and it is certain, that exorbitant power proceeds 
not in any government from new laws, so much 
as from neglecting to remedy the abuses which 
frequently rise from the old ones. A government, 
says Machiavel, must often be brought back to its 
original principles. It appears then, that in the 
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Oceana, the whole legislature may be said to rest 
ill the senate, which Harrington would own to 
be an inconvenient form of government, especially 
after the Agt^arian is abolished. 

Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, 
in theory, discover any considerable objection. 

Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory 
sf equal extent, be divided into ItM) counties, and 
each county into UK) parislics, making in all 10,000. 
If the country propostMl to lu* erected into a common- 
wealth be <jf more narrow extent, xvc may iliniinisb 
the number of cou^t.ie^ : but uevtT brijig tliem below 
thirty. If It be of gr(‘atcr extent, it vven^ better to 
enlarge tlie pari'^bes, or throw ne^re pari'^lns into a 
county, tliaji inerivi-e the numiier of I’oiinlie-^. 

Let all the freeholders of twenty pomids :i year 
in the county, anfl all the lioiiM'hoh.lers worth 500 
pounds in the town parishes, meet amiiially in the 
parish church, ami choo'-e by ballot, sr)irK‘ l?‘eehol(it*r 
of the county for their inemijor, wIidtji we shall <*an 
the eounfft 

IjCt the 100 cfiiijity representatives, two days 
after th(*ir electiofi, meet in tin* romjty tow?j. and 
choose by ballot, from their f>wii ho«}y, ten <Mmrity 
and one .senator. J’herc are, therefore, 
in the whole <ommonwealt]i, 100 s(*nritors, 1,100 
county magistrate.s, and |0,000 eounty representa- 
tives ; for we shall heafow on all senators the 
authority of c<junty magistrates, and OTi all county 
magistrates the authority of c»»unty reprcsoiitalives. 

Let the senators nu'ct in the. capital, and he 
4 ^ndowcd with tlie whole executive power of tlie 
commonwealth ; the power of peace and war, of 
giving orders to generals, admirals, and ambas- 
sadors; and, in short, alt the prerogatives of a 
British king, except his negative. 

Let the county representatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties, and possess the whole legislative 
power of the commonwealth, the greater number of 
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counties deciding the question ; and where these 
are ecjual, let the senate liave tlie castin^^ vote. 

I'lvery new law must first he debated in the senate ; 
and thoutrh rejected by it, if ten senators insist and 
protest, it must be sent down to the counties, llie 
senate, if they please, may join to the copy of the 
law their reasons for receivint^ or rejecting it. 

lioeaiise it namld be troublesome to assemble all 
the county representatives for every trivial law that 
may be reqnisi+e, the senate have tlieir choice of 
sfMidiny: dtJWTi the law either to tlie county inagis- 
trites or county represenhitives. 

'fhe inairi>lrate>, lliough the law he referred to 
iliurn, may, if they ])Iease, call the representatives, 
aii<l siihmit tlie ;tfi‘air to their determination. 

h(»t!u‘r the law he referred hy tlic senate to the 
county magistrates or representativavs, a copy of it, 
.nui of tlie senate’s reasons, must he sent to every 
r<»presf‘nta,tice. eiglit days before tlie day aj>pointed 
lor tlui asse^lhlinL^ in <»rder to deliberate concerning 
it. And tlMuigh the determination he, by the senate, 
-(.foi red to tlie magistrates, if five reyirescnhitives of 
■in* county order the magistrates lo assemble the 
whoh* court of rejiresentalives, and submit the aifair 
to their determination, they must obey, 

Kither the county niagistrales or representatives 
may give, to the senator of the county, the copy of 
a law to he projMised lo the senate; and if five 
counties concur in the same order, the law, though 
refused hy the senate, must come either to the 
county matrislrate.s or represiuitativcs, as i.s contained 
in the order of the five counties. 

Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their 
magistrates or representatives, may throw any man 
out of all pnhlie. offices for a year. Thirty counties 
for three years. 

'Hio senate has a power of throwing out any 
member or number of members of its own body, not 
lo be reelected for that year. 'Die senate cannot 
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throw out twice in a year the senator of the same 
county. 

The power of the old senate continues for tliree 
weeks aftex t)ie annual election of the county repre- 
sentatives. llien all tlie new senators are sliut up 
in a conclave like the cardinals ; and hy an intricate 
ballot, such as that of Venice or Malta, iliey clioose 
the following magistrates; a protector, who repre- 
sents the dignity of the common wi^altii, and presides 
in the senate ; two secretaries cd* staler : lliese six 
councils', a council of sUite, a c’ouncil of ndigion and 
learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, a 
council of war, a council of tlie admiralty, t'ach 
council consisting (>f five persons ; iogetheu* with six 
coinmissioncu's of the trea>ury, arai a lirst commis- 
sioner. All these must be semator'^. 'I'lie senate 
also names all the amhas.sadors to fortrign courts, 
who may either he senators or not. 

The scuiate may camtinuc' any or all of Uicsi‘, hut 
must reelect tin* in every year. 

The protector and two .secretaries have so.sion and 
suffrage in the council of slate, 'flm hu.-inc.'^s ol' 
that council is all foreign politics. The conm i] <»f 
state has ses.sioii ami sutfrage in all tin* otlicr 
councils. 

The council of religion and learning inspc‘c,ts the 
universities and tilergy. fhat of trade in-speirts 
every tiling that may affect commerce, 'fh-it of 
laws inspects all the abuses of Jaw hy the inferior 
magistrates, ami exainine.s what imjirovoments may 
be ma<le of the niunic4|)ai law. Tlial of war inspec'ts 
the militia and its discipline, magazines, .stores, et c. ; 
and when the republic is in war, c.xamine.s into 
the proper orders for gerierain. 'I’he council of 
admiralty has the same fiower witli regard to the 
navy, together with tlie nomination of the captains 
and all inferior officers. 

None of these councils can give orders themselves, 
except where they receive such |H>wers from the 
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senate. In other cases^ they must communicate 
every thing to the senate. 

AV'hcn the senate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may asseinhle it before the day ap- 
pointed for its meeting. 

Besides these councils or courts, there is another 
called the court of competitont ; which is thus con- 
stituted. If any candidates for the odice of senator 
have more votes than a third of the representatives, 
that candidate wlio has most votes, next to the 
sonatf)r electeil, becomes incapable for one’year of 
all public orticcs, even of being a magistrate or 
representative ; hut lie takes his seat in the court of 
competitors. Here then is a court which may 
sometimes consist of a hundred members, sometimes 
have no memluTS at all ; and by that means he for 
a year abolisliod. 

'file court of competitors has no power in the 
comnionwealtli. It has only the inspection of public 
accounts, ami the accusing of any man before the 
senate. If tlie senate acquit him, the court of com- 
[letitors may, if iliey ple:ise, appeal to the people, 
either magistrates or rejiresenki, lives, rjmn that 
ajjpeal, llie magistrates or re]iresent.atives meet on 
tlie day appointeil by the court of competitors, and 
(dioose ill eacii county three persons, from which 
number every senator is exeluded. These, to the 
iiinnher of meet in the capitiil, and bring tlie 
person accused to a new trial. 

'I’he court of competitors may propose any law to 
tin* senate ; and if refusetl, may appeal to the people, 
tliat is, to the inagistratas or representatives, wlio 
examine it in their counties. Every senator, who 
is thrown out of the senate by a vote of the court, 
takes liis seat in the court of competitors. 

'Fhe senate possesses all the judicative authority 
of the House of Ixirda, that is, all the appeals from 
the inferior courts. It likewise appoints the Lord 
Chancellor and all the odicers of the law. 
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Every county is a kind of repiil)lic within itself, 
and the representatives may make by-laws, whicli 
have no authority till three niontlis after they ar<j 
voted. A copy of the law is sent to the senate, and 
to every other county. The senate, or any siiurle 
county, may at any time annul any !)y -law of another 
county. 

The reprcscntativo'5 liave all tlie authority of 
the liritisli justices of the p(‘ac<» in trials, commit- 
ments, etc. 

'J'he' ma^ri'^trates have tlie ap]}ointment of all 
officers of the revcuiue in oa<*}i county. All cause': 
W'ith repird to the revtuiue are rarrii’d ultimalcl) 
hy appeal hefon^ the mai-i-tralcs. 'I'he\' p;;s> the 
accounts of all the officer*' : hut mu.-t have tiieir own 
accojints examiiKMl and pa^-^^ed ai the (uid of tin* y(*ar 
hy the representative«. 

'riie magistrates uanu* rectors or miiiislcrs to ail 
the parishes. 

'rfio l*r(*si>yteriaii <rovernine!it e--1ah!ish»*d : aiul 
the hiirhest ecclesiiisti<’al mnri is an a^-'innhly or 
synod of all the (ire-hvtcrs <»f Hie cminly. Thi^ 
ma^^istrates may take anv caua* from this court, and 
delennine it themsejwv-, 

'Fhe mafristrates may try, and dispose or suspe?}'! 
any j)reshyter. 

'Hie militia is estahlished in iujiiation of that of 
Switzerland, wliich lM-in;!rweil known, we shall not. 
insist upon it. It will only he proper to make this 
addition, that an army of men be annually 

drawn <iut by rotation, paid ami eneam[>t*d durinu: 
six weeks in summ<!r. that Die duty (»f a camp may 
not be altogether unknown. 

The ma^slrat(‘s appoint all the colonels, and 
downwards. The senate all upwanls. During war, 
the general appoints the colonel and downwards, 
and liis commission is good for a twelvemonth, liut 
after that, it must be confirmed by the magistrates 
of the county to which the reginumt belongs. The 
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maaristrates may break any officer in the county 
retrimcTit ; and the senate may do the same to any 
officer ill the service. If the magistrates do not 
tliiiik proper to confirm the gCMieral’s choice, they 
mayajipoint another officer in the i>lac.e of liim they 
reject. 

All crimes are tried within the county by the 
magistrates and a jury ; but the senate can stop any 
trial, and hring it before themselves. 

Any <*ounty may indict any man before the senate 
for any crime. 

'riio prol<*clor. Ihe two seeretaries, the council of 
stale, with any hvt* or more that the simate appoints, 
are pos<e‘-se(l, on (Extraordinary emergencies, of 
dit fahtrift/ jxm t'r for sjx months. 

Th*r ]>n*teclor may pardon any j)cr?on condcnined 
by th(‘ inferior <*ourt^. 

In tini(^ of war, no officor of tlie, army that is in 
the can have any civil (dlice in tlie common- 
wcallli. 

1 h«? c.apital, M’liich ^^e shall call London, maybe 
allow(‘<l four znemhers in the senate. Jt may th(W- 
fore. Iw’, divifh'd into four counties. The repre- 
sentatives of <*ach of t}ics(» choose one senator and 
feu magisf.rate>. 'rh(*re an} therefore in (he city four 
senator‘s, furty-four magistratt's, and four hundred 
rejire.entrdivc'i. 'Khe magistrat(Es Iiave the same 
authority as in the coimti('s. 'I'lie re]u*esentative.s 
also h.avo the same authority ; hut they never meet 
in one general court : they give their votes in their 
particular county or division of hundreds. 

W hen they enact any by-law, the greater number 
of counti(.*s or divisions determines the matter. And 
wb(‘re these arc e<iual, the magistrates have the 
casting vote. 

Tlu} magistrates choose the. mayor, sheriff, recorder, 
and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth, no representative, magis- 
trate, or senator as such. Las any salary. The 
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protector, secretaries, councils, and ambassadors, 
nave salaries. 

The first year in every century is set afKirt for 
correcting all inequalities which time may liave 
produced in the representative. This must be done 
by the legislature. 

The following political aphorisms may exj)laiii 
the reason of these orders. 

The lower sort of people and small prf>prietors 
are good eiiougJi judges of one not very dist^nit from 
them in rank or liabiUtion ; and therefore, in their 
parocliial meetings, will proh;tl)ly ehoo>e the best, 
or nearly the ht'st represeiitatix e : hut tht^y are 
wholly unfit for country iiieeliiiirs, ami for electing 
into tlie higher ofiices of the nquildie. Their 
ignorance g-ives the gramhje> an opportiinily of 
deceiving them. 

Ten thousand, even thoinrh they were )u>t 
annually elected, are a basis large (‘muigh for any 
free government. It is true, 1i»e nohle" in Toland 
are more than and yet titese o[>press the 

{leople. Hut as power always eontinues there in 
the same persons and familie>, this nmkes them in 
a manner a different nation from tin* people. Ihr- 
sides, the nobles ;ire tlnu'c unit<*d under a few heads 
of families. 

All free governments must consist (d* two etiuncils, 
a lesser and a gn*ater, or, in other words, r»f a 
senate and people. I'he people, as Harrington 
observes, would want wisdom without the senate : 
the senate, W'ithout the people, wouhl want honesty. 

A large assembly of J /XK), for instance, to repre- 
sent the people, if allowed to del)ate, would fall 
into difiorfler. If not allowed to debate, the .senate 
has a negative upon them, and the worst kind of 
negative, that before resolution. 

Here, therefore, is an inconvenience which no 
government has yet fully remedied, but which is 
the easiest to be remedied in the world. If the 
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people debate^ all is confusion ; if they do not 
debate, they can only resolve ; and tlien the senate 
carves for them. Divide the people into many 
sejKirate bo<li(‘s, and then they may debate with 
safety, and every inconveiiieiiee seems to be pre- 
vented. 

C’ardinal de Hetz says, that all numerous assem- 
blies, liowever composed, are mere mob, and swayed 
in tlieir »lei)atcs by tlie least motive. 'I'his we find 
confirmed by dady experience. W hen an absurdity 
strikes a member, lie conveys it to his neijj^lrbour, 
ajid on till the whole be infected. Separate this 
^»Teat body ; and Lhoiifrh every member be only of 
middlinijf sense^ it is iiot probable that any thiiiff 
but reason can ])rovail over the wliole. Inllnence 
and example hciiiir remove*!, f^ood sense will always 
the better of had amoiitf a number of people. 

'I’here are two tilings to be ^^uarded against in 
every its combination and its division. Its 

(‘ombination is most ilangerous ; and against this 
iiict)nu'nien((^ we have provide*! the following: 
remedies: 1. The g:reat *l*».pen*lence of the senators 
oil th*> jK'ople by annual electi*uis ; ami that not by 
an umlistinji’uisluMl rabble, like tlie Knglisli electors, 
but by men of fortune and educati*>n. li. I’he small 
power they are allowe*!. ddiey have few otfices t*> 
<lisp*>se *)f. Alnmst all are i^iven by the mag^istrates 
in the counties, it I’lio court of com]Kditors, which, 
beinfJT c*Mnpose*l *»r men that are their rivals next to 
them in interest, ami uneasy in their present situa- 
tion, will be sun? to take all advantages against 
tiuun. 

Tli*^ division of the senate is prevented, 1. By 
the smallness of their number. 2. As faction sup- 
]K>ses a comhinatioii in a separate interest, it is 
iwevenled by their dependence on the people. 3. 
jliey have a power of expelling any factious member. 
It is true, when another member of the same spirit 
comes from tlio county, they have no power of 
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expelling him ; nor is it fit they should, for that 
shows the humour to he in the people, and may 
possibly arise from some ill conduct in public afi'airs. 
4. Almost any n)an, in a senate so re^^ularly cliosen 
by the people, may be supposed lit fiir any civil 
office. It would be proper, thei-efore, lor the senate 
to form some gtfueml resolutions with re>rard to the 
disposing of offices ainoiif]^ the inenilxn-s : which 
resolutions would not coniine them in critical limes, 
w'hen extraordinary parts on tiie one hand, or extra - 
ordinary stupidity (»n the other, appears in any 
senat(3r ; hut they would he sulHci4*nt to previmt 
intrijrue and faction, hy making the disposal of the 
offices a tiling of coai>e. l‘\»r in>tance, let it he a 
resolution. That no man shall enjoy any ollici* tdl 
he has sat four years in tin* senate : that, cxci^pt 
anihas.sa<h»r.s, no man shall l»e in olllc^e two years 
follovviiifT : that no man shall attain il}<‘ hltdoT 
offices but thr<Mi*rh tlic lower : that no n:an ^hall 
be protector twice, etc. 'I’ho .-•cnalc of \ ciiice 
govern themselves hy such rc'-tjluiions. 

In foreign politic'^i the interest of thi^ senate can 
scarcely ever he diviiied fr4>m tltal of tin* pcfiple : 
and therefore it is lit to make the senate al)'"olute 
with regard to thein, other\vi>e there could he no 
secrecy or refined jiolicy. Hesiilc'-, without money 
no ailiance can be executed, and the senate is still 
sufficiently dependent. Not to mention, that the 
legislative p)wer, being always superior to the 
executive, tne magistrates or rcpr».*sentatives may 
interpose whenever they think pnowtr. 

'JThe chief support of the Hritish government is 
the opposition of interest : but that, though in the 
main serviceable, breeds endlos.s fiictinns. In the 
foregoing plan, it does all the gocwl without any of 
the harm. The comj)€titors have m> power of con- 
trolling the senate : they have only the power of 
accusing, and appealing to the people. 

It is necessary, likewise, to prevent both 
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combination and division in tlie thousand magis- 
trates. Thi.s is done sufficiently by the separation 
of places and interests. 

liut, lest that should not be siifiieieiit, their 
dependence on the 10,000 for tlieir tdections serves 
to the same purpose. 

Nor is tliat all ; for the 10,000 may resume the 
power whenever they phrase, and not only wlien 
they all })lease, but when any five of a liuiidred 
plea'-e, wliieli will liappeii upon the very first 
susj)icion (d’ a sej>arate interoL • ■ 

'file 10,000 are too lar;it’i a laidy either to unite 
or divi(b‘, excejit wlieii tlo'y meet in one ])lace, and 
fall under the ^uidanee r»f ambitious leaders. Not 
(o miMilion tlnrir animal election, hy the whole body 
of the |H*o|)Ie, that are of any considiu’alion. 

A sinalJ coinmonwcaltli is the ha|>pie>t 4 »*overn- 
men( in the world within itself, because every tliintc 
lies uiidiT the eye of the rulers: hut it may be 
subdued by frrent force from willioul. This scheme 
sccifi^ to liavc all Die advanlaijes both of a 
and a Idtle commonwealth. 

Kvery county law may lie annullt'd eitlier by the 
scinle or ninillicr <-ounty, because lliat shows an 
iippo'-Ilion of inl.ere>t : in which case no part ouiyht 
Jo deciile for itself. The matter must ]»e. referred 
to the whole, which will best determine what agrees 
with general interest. 

As to the clergy and militia, the reasons of these? 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of 
lh(? clergy on the civil magistrates, and without a 
militia, it is in vain to think that any free govem- 
ineiit will ever have security or .stability. 

In many governments the inferior magistrates 
have no rewards but wJiat arise from their ambition, 
vanity, or public spirit, ’flic salaries of the French 
judges amount not to the interest of the sums they 
pay their offices. The Dutch burgomasters 
have little more immediate profit than the English 
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justices of peace, or the members of tlie House of 
Commons fonncrly. But lest any should suspect 
that tliis would be^et negligence in the adminiS’ 
tratioii (which is little to be feared, considering the 
natural ambition of mankind), let the magistrates 
have competent salaries, 'ilie senators have access 
to so many honourable and lucrative offices, that 
their attendance needs not he bouglit. 7*herc is 
little attendance required of the reprcsentiitives. 

'J'hat the toreiroiiig jdan of government is 
practicable, no one can doubt who considers the 
resemblancf‘ tliat it hears to tlie common wealtli of 
the United Provinces, a wise and renowned govern- 
ment. Tin* alterations in the jwesont scheme seem 
all evidently fV»r the better. I. I'bc representation 
is more i‘((ual. 2. The tiiiliniHed power of the 
bnrgomiist<?rs in the towns, wliich forms a perfect 
aristocraev in the Dutch coininonwealth. is I’orrected 
by a w<‘li-tefnpere(l deinoeracy, in giving to the 
people the annual election of the county repre- 
sentatives. .'h 'J'ln* neirative. which ev(*ry province 
and tf>wn has ujMiii the whole body of the Dutch 
Kopnhlic, with regard to alliances, peace aiul war, 
and the imposition <»f taxes, is liere removed. 1. 
The counties, iit the j»resent plan, are not so inde- 
pendent of each other, nor do tin*y form separate 
bodies so much as tlie. M*ven provinces, where the 
jealousy and envy <if the smaller provinces a)Kl 
towns- against the greater, particularly Holland and 
Amsterdam, liave frequently disturl)ed the govern- 
ment. 5. Larger pow ers, though of the safest kind, 
are intrusted to the senate than tlie Stiite-Ueiieral 
pofiscas ; by wdiich nifmn.s the former may become 
more expeditious and secret in their resolutions 
than it is possible for the latter. 

'The chief alterations that could Iks made on the 
British government, in orrler to bring it to the most 
perfect model of limited monarchy, seem to be tbe 
following. Firjffj the plan of CromwelTs parliament 
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ought to be restored, by making the representation 
equal, and by allowing none to vote in the county 
elections who} possess not a property of 200/. value. 
Secondly y As such a House of Commons would be 
too weighty for a frail House of Ijords, like the 
present, the Bishops, and Scotch Peers, ought to be 
removed : the number of the upper house ought to 
1)0 raised to three or four hundred : tlic seats not 
h€*reditary, hut during life : they ought to have the 
election of their own members : and no commoner 
should he allowed to refuse a seat that was' offered 
him. By this means the House of Lords would 
consist entirely of the men of chief credit, abilities, 
and interest in the nation ; and every turbulent 
leader in the House of Commons might be taken off, 
anrl connected by interest witli the House of Peers. 
.Su<*h an aristocracy would bo an excellent barrier 
both to the monarchy and against it. At present, 
the balance our government depends in some 
measure on the abilities and behaviour of the 
sovereign ; which are variable and uncertain 
circumsUinces. 

This plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, 
seems still liable to three groat inconveniences. 
hirst y It removes not entirely, though it may soften 
the jiartics of court and country. Secondly^ The 
king’s personal character must still have great 
influence on the government. Thirdly, The sword 
is ill the hands of a single person, who will always 
iHiglect to discipline the militia, in order to have a 
pretence for keeping up a standing army.^ 

VVe shall conclude this subjetrt, with observing 
the falsehood of the common opinion, that no largo 

' > It is evident that tiiU is a mortal distemper in the British 
government, which it must at last inevitably perish. I 
must, however, confess, that Sweden seems, in some measure, 
to have remedied this iuconrcniencc, and to have a militia 
along with its limited monarchy, as well as a standing army,^ 
whidi is less dangerous than the British. 

2 h 
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gtate^ such as France or Great Britain^ could ever 
be modelled into a commonwealth, but that such a 
form of government can only take place in a city 
or small territory. The contrary seems probable. 
Hiough it is more difHcuU to form a republican 
government in an extensive country than in a city, 
there is more facility when once it is formed, of 
preserving it steady and uniform, without tumult 
and faction. It is not easy for tlic distant parts of 
a large state to combine in any plan of free govern- 
inent ; but they easily conspire in the esteem and 
reverence for a single person, who, l>y means of Uii.s 
popular favour, may seize the power, and forcing 
the more obstinate to submit, may establish a 
monarchical government. On the other Jiaiid, a 
city readily concurs in the same notions of govern- 
ment, the natural equality of property favours 
liberty, and the nearness of liabitation enables the 
citizens mutually to assist each other. Even under 
absolute princes, the suborflinate govermnent of 
cities is commonly republican ; while that of counties 
and provinces is monarcliical. But these same cir- 
cumstances, which facilitiite the erection of common- 
wealths in cities, render their constitution more 
frail and uncertain. Democracies are turbulenl. 
For, however tl}C people may be separated or divided 
into small mrties, either in their votes or elections, 
their near habitation in a city will always make the 
force of popular tides and currents very sensible. 
Aristocracies are better adapted for peace and order, 
and accordingly were most admired ancient 
writers ; but tney are jealous and onpressivc. In a 
government, which is modellea with masterly 
ekill^ there is compass and room enough to rehne 
the democracy, from the lower people who may bo 
admitted into the drst elections, or first concoction 
the commonwealth, to the higher magistrates 
who direct all the movements. At the same time, 
the parts are so distant and remote, that it is very 
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difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or passion, 
to hurry them into any measures against the public 
interest. 

It is needless to inquire, whether such a govern- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the justness of 
the poet’s exclamation on the endless projects of 
hinnan race, Man anrf Jor rrrr I The world itself pro- 
bably is not immortal. Such consuming plagues may 
arise as would leave even a })erfect government a 
weak ]irey to its neighbours. \\‘c know not.to what 
bMigt.li enthusiasm, or other extraordinary move- 
ments of the human mind, may transport men to 
the. neglect of all ordew and public good, \rherc 
dilference of interest is removed, whimsical unac- 
countable fa<*lit)n^ often arise, from j>erHonal favour 
or enmity. Porhaj)s rust may grow to the springs 
of th(3 most accurate political machine, and disorder 
its motion>. Lastly, extensive conquests, when 
pursiicd, must be the ruin of every free government; 
and of the more ]»(wfcct governments sooner than 
f)f the imperfect ; because of the very advantages 
which tlic former possess above the latter. And 
though such II state ought to establish a fundamoiital 
law against eoiujiu'sts, yet republics have ambition 
as well as individuals, and present interest makes 
men forgetful of their pOvStority. It is a sufficient 
incitement to human endeavours, l]iatsuc]\ agovoni- 
mejit would flourish for many ages ; without pre- 
tending to bestow, on any w'ork of man, that 
immortality wliicli the Almighty fccems to have 
refused to his o^vn j)roductious. 
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Part I 

TiiV.RR is, in Dr, Tillotson’s writings, an argument 
against the real presence^ which is as concise, and 
elegant, and strong, as any argument can possibly 
be supposed against a doctrine so little w'ortny of a 
serious refutation. It is acknowledged on all hands, 
says that learned prelate, tliat the authority, either 
tlie Scripture or of tradition, is founded merely 
<»ii tlie testimony of the Apostles, who were eye- 
witnesses to tliose miracles of our Saviour, by which 
lie proved liis divine mission. Our evidence, then, 
I'or the truth of the Chriittian religion, is less than 
I ho evidence for the truth of our senses; because, 
oven in the first authors of our religion, it was no 
greater ; and it is evident it must dimiiiisli in passing 
from them to their disciples ; nor can any one rest 
su<di coiiiidciico in their testimony as in the imme- 
diate object of his senses. But a weaker evidence 
can never destroy a stronger ; and tlierefore, were 
the doctrine of the real presence ever so clearly re- 
vealed ill Scripture, it were directly contrary to the 
rules of just reasoning to give our assent to it It 
contradicts sense, though both tlio Scripture and 
tradition, on which it is supposed to be built, carry 
not such evidence with them as sense, when they 
are considered merely as external evidences, and are 
not brought home to every one's breast by the im- 
mediate operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is so convenient as a decisive argument 
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of this kindj which must at least ifUence the most 
arrogant big^otry and superstition^ and fn'c u$ from 
their im|iertinent solicitations. 1 Hatter myself 
that 1 have discovered an arffinnciit of a like 
nature^ which, if just, will, with the wise and 
learned, be an everlasting clicck to all kinds of 
superstitious delusion, and consequently will be 
useful as long as the world endures; for so long, 
I presume, will the. accounts of niiracl,es and prodi- 
gies be found in all liistory, sacred arid profane. 

Though experience be our only guide in re<'i.soning 
conceniing matters of fact, it mu.st be acknowledged, 
that thivS guide is not altogether infallible, but in 
some cases is apt to le^d us into errors. One who 
ill our climate should expiMrt better weather in any 
week of June than in one of Doceinlier, would reason 
justly and conformably to expt».rience ; hut it is 
certain that he may happen, in the event, to Hnd 
himself mi.stakeii. However, we may observe that, 
in such a case, he wouhl have no caus<^ to complain 
of experience, because it commonly informs ns be- 
forehand of tiie unccrt-iinty, by that contrariety of 
events which w'c may le«'irti from a diligent observa- 
tion. All effects follow not w'ith like certainty from 
their supposed causes. Some events are found, in 
all countrie.s and ail ages, ti> have been constantly 
conjoined together : olhcn are found to have Iwen 
more variable, and sometimes to disappoint our 
expectations ; so that in our reasonings concerning 
matter of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of 
assurance, from tlie highest certainty to tlio lowest 
species of moral evidence. 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In such conclusions as are founded 
on an infallible experience, he expects the event 
with the last degree of assurance, and regards his 
pest experience as a fail proqf of the future exktenco 
of that event. In oUier cases he proceeds with more 
eautlon : he weighs the opposite experiments : lie 
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considers which side is supported hy the greater 
number of experiments : to tliat side he inclines with 
doubt and licsitation ; and when at last lie fixes his 
judgment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly 
call probnhility. All probability^ then^ supposes an 
opposition of experiments and observations, wdicre 
the one side is found to overbalance the other, and 
to pr«>dnce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
superiority. A hundred iiistinces or experiments 
on one side, and fifty on another, afford a doubtful 
exfKJc.t'ition of any event ; though a hundred’uniforin 
experiments, witli only one that is contradictory, 
reasonably beget a pretty strotig degree of assurance. 
Jn all cases, we must balance the opposite experi- 
ments, where they are opt>osite, and deduct tho 
smaller nmnber from the greater, in order to know 
tlie exact force of the su]»erior evidence. 

To apply these principles to a particular instance ; 
we may observe, that there is no species of reasoning 
mor'. common, more useful, and even neeessary to 
human life, than that wliieli is derived from the 
testimony f»f men, and tlie rcfiorts of eyewitnesses 
and speciators. 'Hiis species of reasoning, pcrliaps, 
one may deny to he founded on the relation of cause 
and effect. I shall not dispute about a word. It 
will be sulficient to observe, that our assurance in 
any arguimuit of this kind is derived from no other 
princijde than our observation of tlie veracity of 
liuinan testimony, and of the usual conformity of 
facts to the report of witnesses. It being a general 
maxim that no objects have any di.sec»verahlo con- 
nection together, and tliJit all the inferences which 
we can draw from one to another, are founded 
merely on our experience of their constant and 
regular conjunction, it is evident that we ought not 
to make an exception to this maxim in favour of 
human testimony, wlio.se connection with any event 
seems, in itself, as little necessary as any other. 
Were not the memory tenacious to a certain degree; 
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had not meu commonly an Inclination to truth and 
a principle of probity ; were they not sensible to 
shame when detected in a falsehood : were not 
these^ I say, discovered by experience to be quiilities 
inherent in human nature, we should never reiK).«o 
the least confidence in human testimony. A man 
delirious, or noted for faLsehooci and villany, has no 
manner of authority with us. 

And as tlic evidence derived from witnesses and 
human testimony is founded on |Kist ex|x?rience, so 
it varies with tlic cxfK^rience, ami is rcifarded either 
as a proof or ‘a prohnhUihi^ a<*oordin^ as llie con- 
junction between any particular kind of report, and 
any kind of oljject, lias been found to be constiint 
or variable, 'i'here are a number of circumsbinces 
to he taken into consideration in all judpnents of 
this kind ; and the ultimate standard by which we 
determine all disputes that may arise concerning 
them, is always deriveil from experience and obser- 
vation. AV'liere this experience is not entirely uni- 
form on any side, it is atlendcfl with an unavoidable 
contrariety in our jud^micnts, and with the same 
op|>osition ami mutual diwtrm-tion of argument as 
ill every otlier kind of evidence. W’e frequently 
hesitate concerning the r<»ports of others. M'^e 
l>alance the opposite circuiUHtances which cause any 
douht or uncertiinty ; tand when we discover a 
superiority on any side, we incline to it, hut still 
with a diminution of assurance, in proportion to the 
force of its antaf^onist. 

This contrariety of evidence, in the present case, 
may he derived from several <iifferent cau.ses ; from 
the opiiositioii of contrary testimony ; from the 
character or number of the witnesaeg; from the 
manner of their delivering their testimony ; or from 
the union of all these circumstances. We enter- 
tain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact when 
the witnesses contradict each other | when they are 
but few or of a doubtful character : when they hare 
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an interest in wliat they afHrm ; when they deliver 
their testimony with hesitation^ or, on the contrary, 
with too violent asseverations. ITierc are many 
other jiarticiilars of the same kind, which may 
diminish or destroy the force of any argument 
derived from liiiman testimony. 

Suppose, for instance, that the fact whicli the 
testimony endeavours to establish partakes of the 
extraordinary aiin the marvellous, in tliat case, 
the evidence resulting from the testimony admits 
of a diminution, greater or less, in pr(»portion as 
the fact is more or less unusual. The reason why 
we place any credit in witnesses and historians, is 
not derived from any vimmrtion whicli we perceive 
(t priori hebveen testimony and reality, but because 
we are accustomed to find a conformity between 
them. Hut wlieii the fjiet attested is such a one as 
lias seldom fallen under our observation, liere is a 
(‘ont(*st of two opposite experiences, of which the 
one riestroys the other as far as its force goes, and 
the superior can only operate on the mind by the 
force wliicli remains. 'J'he very same principle of 
exptn-ience, which gives us a certiiiii degree of assur- 
ance in the tostimon)' of witnesses, gives us also, in 
Ihis cas<% another degree of assurance against the 
iact which they endeavour to estahlisli ; from which 
contradiction there necessarily arises a counterpoise, 
and mutual destruction of belief and authority. 

[should not btdiere such a story were it told me by 
(■ATO, was a proverbial saying in Rome, even during 
the lifetime of that philosophical patriot* The in- 
credibility of a fact, it ^vas allowed, might invalidate 
so great an authority. 

Tlio Indian prince, wlio refused to believe the first 
relations concerning the effects of frost, reasoned 
justly ; and it naturally required very strong testi- 
mony to engage his assent to facts that arose from 
a state of nature with which ho was unacquainted 
* Plutarch in vita Catonis* 
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aud which bore so little analogy to those events of 
which he had had constant and uniform experience. 
Thougli they were not contrary to his cxjierience, 
they were not conformable to it* 

JJut in order to increase the prolKibility against 
the testimony of witnesses, let iis suppose tliaL the 
fact which they affirm, instead of hein^ only mar- 
vellousj is really miraculous ; and suj)poM‘ alM>, 
that the testimony, considered ajKirt and in itself, 
amounts *to an entire proof, in tiiat case there is 
proof a^airjst i>ro<»f, of which the strongest inu>t 
prevail, but still witli a diminution of its force, in 
proportion to tliat of its a!itaf 4 :onist. 

A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has esUb- 
lished these law^;, the pnad' at'’ain>l a iniraide, from 
the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any 
argument from experience can yms^ibly l»e imatjined. 
M'hy is it more than prohahie that: all men must 

* Nrt Indian, it is f\‘id<‘nt. cmiM hnve* tlial wntr-r 

did notfff'ozf' in cold clini;it‘»s. is j'lficiuM nature in a 

ftituatfon nnknown t<» him .* amJ it i.- for him 

to tell « priori what will n <ult from ir. ll i:< makiicr a new 
cxpcriniont, the ‘jnen«M‘ of wlii«‘h is ahvays uncertain. 
One may somf times ciinji’cturc from ;{nftlo;^^y will 

follow ; but. .“I’ll tln.5 i ! bur. coujcctiirp. .And it must )ip con- 
fessed, timt, in ihc case of frcp/infr, the «'vpnt; follows 

contrary to the rules of analo;fv, and is siu h ns a rational 
Indian would not look for, 'fhe oncraiions of cold npoa 
water are not grailnal, ncc««rdjii.«y to the dpirroos of cold ; lint 
whenever it cornos to the, fn’o/in/^ jioint, the wnlcr passes in 
a moment, from the iiimost liquidity to perfect hardness. 
8uch an event, therefore, inaylw denominated rrfrmrdinttri/f 
and requires a pretty strong testimony, to render it credible 
to people in a warih climate: but still it is not miraculou^y 
not contrary to uniform experience of the coiirse of nature in 
cascH where all the circumstances are the same. The in- 
habitants of Sumatra have always seen water fluid in their 
own climato, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be 
deemed a prodigy: but they never saw water in 'Musiwvy 
durit^ the winter ; and therefore the>' cannot rcasoDably be 
positive what would Uicrc be the consequence. 
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die ; that lead cannot, of itself, remain suspended 
in the air ; tliat fire consumes wood, and is extin- 
guished hy water ; unless it he that these events 
are found a^rreeabJe to the laws of nature, and 
there is required a violation of these laws, or, in 
other words, a miracle to prevent them ? Nothings 
is esteemed a miracle, if it ever happen in the 
common course of nature. It is no miracle that 
a man, soemin;^ly in ^ood health, should die on a 
siulden ; because such a kind ot deaili, though more 
unusual than any otlier, has yet been frequently 
observed to hajipen. Hut it is a miracle that a 
dead nian siiould come to life ; because that has 
never been observed in any a^e or country. There 
must, tJ)eiTfore, be an uniform experience a^^ainst 
every miraculous event, otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation. And as an uniform 
e\j)erieiice amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
and full proof, from tlie nature of the fact, apaiiist 
Uie existence of any miracle ; nor can such a proof 
he destroyed, or the ?niraclc rend(*red credible, but 
by an opposite j)roof, which is superior.^ 


^ Soniot.imc's nn evciii may iml, b? //ynV*. to be ron- 
frory to the laws of aature, and y*'t, if it were real, it mii'ht, 
by Toason of some circumstances, be denominated .a. miracle; 
because, in /oef, it is contrary to lljcso laws. Tims if a 
)»erson, oluimini^ a divine authority, slionitl command a sick 
])ersoti to be well, a healthful man to fall down dead, tho 
clouds pour rain, the winds to blow ; in slu»rt, should order 
many natural events, which immediately follow upon his 
command ; these mi^ht justly bo esteemed miracles, because 
they are really, in this case, contrary to the laws of nature. 
For if any suspicion remain, that the event and command 
concurretl by acci<ie.ijt, tlicre is no iniraclc and no trans- 
/jreasion of the laws of nature. If this siispicion be removed, 
there, is evidently a miracle, and a transgression of these 
laws ; bci'anse. notbinj^ can be nu)ro contrary to nature than 
that the voice or commaiul of a man shouhl have such an 
iuHiience. A miracle may be accurately defined, a tratix-‘ 
gression of a law of nature hff a particular volition of the 
Deitfff or hi/ the interposition of some invisible aren't, A 
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The plain consequence is (and it is a fi^eneral 
maxim worthy of our attention), ^^That no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than tlic fact which it 
endeavours to establish : and even in that case 
there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and 
the superior only drives ns an assurance suitable to 
that dej^rec of fon*.e which reinaijis after dofluctin^- 
the inferior.” M Jien any one tells me that lie saw 
a <Ioad man restored to life, I iiiinieiliately consider 
witli myself whotlier it be more probable that ilii.s 
jKjrson should either ilcceivo or be. deceiveil, or that 
the fact which he relates should really have hap- 
pened. I woit(li the one miracle airainst the other ; 
and according? to the >uperiorit.y which I discov4*r, 
I pronounce my decision, and always-: n‘j«‘ct the 
greater miracle. If the faN<»hood of hi'^ testimony 
would ho more miraculous than the event wlu^di Im‘ 
relates, then, ami not till then, can he ju*et(‘nd to 
command my belief or opinion. 


Pahi ll 

In the fnre^roiiif; rea';oninu: we have, suppo^ell, 
that the testimony upon whieli a miracle, is founded, 
may possibly amount to entire proof, and that tlie 
falsehood of that te.»ilimony would be a real prodigy : 
but it i.s easy to show that wo have, been a ^n*eat 
deal too liberal in our concession, and tliat there, 
never was a miraculous event c-stahlished on so full 
an evidence, 

miracle may either disco ve.rwl by men or not. 'Tliis alter.-; 
not its nature and essence. The r.aisinfr o.f a house or sliip 
into the air is a visible miracle. The raisiu^^ of a feather, 
when the wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for 
that purpose, is as real a miracle, though not so actii?lble with 
regard to us. 
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For, first y There is not to be found, in all history, 
any miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, 
of such unquestioned good sense, education, and 
learning, as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves ; of such undoubted integrity, as to 
jdace them beyond all suspicion of any design to 
deceive others ; of sutdi credit and rej)utJilion in the 
eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose in 
case of their lieiiig delected in any falsehood ; and 
at the same tinn? attesting farts, performed in such 
a ])ublic manner, and in so celebrated a part of tlie 
world, as to render tiie direction unavoidable : all 
which circumstances arc re(|nisitc to give us a full 
assurance in the testimony of men. 

Wfi may ol>scrve in Iniman nature a 
princijdo whieli, if strictly examined, will he found 
to diminish extremely the assurance, wliich we 
might, from liumaii testimony, liave in any kind of 
prodigy, 'flie maxim, by whieli we commonly eon- 
duet ourselves in our reasonings, is, tliat llic objects, 
of wliich we have no exjierience, resemble those of 
which we have ; that what we have found to be 
most usual is always most proliahh*, ; and that where 
lliere is an opposition of arguments, we ought to 
give the preference to such as are founded on the 
greatest number of past observations, liut though, 
in proceeding by this rule, we readily reject any 
fa(rt wliich is unusual and incredible in an ordinary 
degree ; yet in advancing further, the mind observes 
not always the same rule ; but when any thing is 
affirmed utterly absurd and miraciilon.s, it rather the 
more readily admits of such a fact, upon account of 
that very rirciiinstance which ought to destroy all 
its authority. The passion of surprise and wo7i(ier, 
arising from miracles, being an agreeable emotion, 
gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of those 
events from whieli it is derived. And this goes so 
far, that even those wdio cannot enjoy this pleasure 
immediately, nor can believe those miraculous events 
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of which they are informed, yet love to partake tlie 
satisfaction at second hand, or hy rebouna, and place 
a pride anil delif|;ht in excitinj< the admiration of 
others. 

, With what greediness are the miraculous accounts 
of travellers received, their descrijitions of sea and 
land monsters, tlieir relations of wonderful adven- 
tures, stran;?e nuui, and uncouth manners? But if 
the spirit of religion join itself to the h»ve of wonder, 
there is an end of common sense ; and human 
testimony, in tliese circumstances, loses all pre- 
tensions to autliority. A religionist may he an 
enthusiast, and iniag-ine he sees what lias no reality ; 
he may know his narrative to he false, and yet jH»r- 
severe in it, with the best intentions in the world, 
for the sake of promoting' so lioly a cause : or eveJi 
where this delusion has not place, vanity, evcited hy 
so strong a temptation, operates on him more pow er- 
fully than on the rest mankind iT< anv other 
circumsUiiK'es : and self-intere>t with equal force. 
His auditors may not have, an*l commonly liave not, 
sufticifMit judgment to cauva>s his eviilence : what, 
judgment they have, they renounce hy principle, 
in these sublime and mysterious subjects : or if they 
were ever so willing to empbiy it, passion and a 
heated imagination disturb the reg\ilarity of its 
operations. 'Iliei r cred ulity increases hi.s impudence ; 
and his impudejico overpowers tludr credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little 
room for reason or reflection ; hut addressing itself 
entirely to tlie faju.'y or the affection.s, captivates the 
willing hearers, and subdues their understanding. 
Happily, this pitch it seldom athiins. But what a 
Tally or a Demosthenes could scarcely effect over a 
Roman or Athenian audience, every dapuchiny every 
itinerant or stationary teacher, can piwlonn over the 
generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by 
touching such gross and vulgar passions. 

The many instaucos of forged miracles and 
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proplieeics and supernatural events, which, in all 
ages, liave either been detected by contrary evidence, 
or whicli detect tlieinsclves by their absurdity, prove 
sufficiently tlie strong propensity of mankind to the 
extraordinary and marvellous, and ought reasonably 
to beget a suspicion against all relations of this kind. 
This is our natural way of thinking, even with 
regard to tlic most common and most credible events. 
For instance, tliere is no kind of report which arises 
so easily, and 'Spre.ads so quickly, especially in 
country places and provincial towns, as those con- 
cerningmarriages ; insomuch tliattwo young persons 
of e({ual condition never see each other twice, but 
tlie wliole neiglihourhood immediately join them 
together, 'rin* jjleasure of telling a piece of news so 
interesting, of projwgating it, and of being the first 
rej)orters of it, spreads the intelligence ; and this is 
so well kinnvii. that no man of sense gives attention 
to tliesc reports till he find them confirmed by some 
greater evi<lence. l.hi not the same passions, and 
others still stronger, incline the generality of man- 
kind to helieve and report, with the greatest 
vehemence and assurance, all religious miracles ^ 
Thirdly^ It forms a strong presumption against 
all supernatural and miraculous relations, that they 
are oh.served chiefly to ahound among ignorant and 
harbarourt nations ; or if a civilized people has ever 
given admission to any of them, that people will 
he found to have received them from ignorant and 
kirKarous ancestors, who transmitted them with 
that inviolable sanction and authority wliich always 
attend received opinions. When we ]>eruse the 
first histories of all nations, wc are apt to imagine 
ourselves transported into some new world, where 
the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every 
element performs its operations in a different manner 
from what it doe-s at present. Battles, revolutions, 
pestilence, famine, and death, are never the effect 
of those natural causes which we experience* 
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Prodi^es^ omens, oracles, jiidgmeiiUs, quite obscure 
the few natural events that are iiiteriningled with 
them. But as the former grow thinner every page, 
in proportion as we advance nearer the enlightened 
ages, we soon learn that there is nothing mysterious 
or supernatunil in the case, but tluit all proceeds 
from the usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, and that, tliough this inclination may 
at intervals receive a check from sense and learn- 
ing, it can never be thoroughly extiiquitcd from 
human nature. 

It f.y u judicious reader is aj»t fo say, upf)!! 

the perusal oF these wonderful historians, t/if/t .^urh 
protiigwuA rroifs itrrcr finpfH-n ht onr fiatfs' ! Hut it 
is nothing strange, I hope, that men sliould lie in 
all ages. You inu>t surely have seen instances 
cnougli of that frailty. You have yourself heard 
many such marvellous relations started, winch, being 
treated with scorn hy all the wise ami judicious, 
have at last he(*n aliandoned even hy tlu^ vulgar. 
Be assured, that thoM» renouiuMl which have 
spread and flourished to such a mon.'droiis height, 
arose from like hegirming< ; hut being sown in a 
more proper soil, shot up at last into prodigies 
almost equal to those which they ndate. 

It was a wise policy iii tliat falser prophet Alexander, 
who, though now forgedten, was once so famous, to 
lay the first scene of his impo>tures in Paphlagonia, 
where, as Lucian tells us, the people were extremely 
ignorant and stupid, and ready to swallow even the 
grossest delusion. People at a distiuice, who arc 
weak enough to think the matter at all worthy 
inquiry, have no opportunity of receiving kstter 
information. 'Plie stories come magnified to them 
by a hundred circumstances. Fools are industrious 
in probating the imposture ; while the wifse and 
leamea are contented, in general, to dendo its 
absurdity, without infbrmlii^ themselves of the 
particular facts hy which it may be distinctly 
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refuted. And thus the impostor above mentioned 
was enabled to proceed^ from his ignorant Paphla- 
gonians, to the enlisting of votaries^ even among 
the Grecian philosophers, and men of the most 
eminent rank and distinction in Homo : nay, could 
engage the attention of that sage emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, so far as to make him trust the success 
of a military expedition to his delusive prophecies. 

'Hie advantages are so great, of starting an im- 
[)0.^ture among an ignorant people^ that even though 
the delusion should he too gross to impose on the 
generality of them, {whieh^ (hough neMoniy is sonie^ 
(imes (ha /Y/.ve), it lias a much better chance for 
succecHiing in remote countries, than if the first 
scene had been laid in a city renowned for arts 
and knowledge. The most ignorant and barbarous 
of these barbarians carry the report abroad. None 
of tlioir countrymen have a large corrcsi>ondeiice, 
or siiniciont credit and authority to coutnulict and 
heal down the delusion. Men’s inclination to the 
marvellous has full opportunity to display it«clf. 
And thus a story, which is universally exploded 
ill the ]>hice where it was first sbirted, shall pass 
for certain at a thousand miles distance. But,, 
had Alexander iixcd his residence at Athens, the 
phiioso])hor.s at that renowned mart of learning 
iiad immediately spread, throughout the whole 
Roman empire, their sense of the matter ; which, 
being supported by so great authority, and dis- 
played by all the force of reason and eloquence, 
had entirely opened the eyes of mankind. It Is 
true, Lucian, passing bychaiicc through Paphlagoiiia, 
had an opportunity of performing this good office. 
Hut, thougn much to l>e wislied, it does not always 
hapiieii that every Alexander meets with a Lucian, 
ready to expose and detect bis impostures.^ 

' It may p^bapa be objected that I proceed rashlyi and 
form my sotioas of Alexander merely from the account 
given of him by Lucuui} a professed enemy% It were indeed 
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I may add, aa a fourth reason, which dimini^he^ 
the authority of prodijfies, that there is no testiniony 
for any, even those which have not been expresj^ly 
detected, that is not opposofl by an indnite niiinher 
of witnesses ; so that not only the miracle destroys 
the credit of testimony, but the testimony destroys 
itself! To make this the better undersUi^, let us 
consider, that in mattent of religion, wdiatever is 
diferent is contrary ; and that it is iinpcMiKtbie the 
reli^pna of ancient Home, of Turkey, of Siam, and 
of China, should all of them lie eatablishcKi on any 
solid foundation* Every miracle^ therefore, prc< 
tended to have been wrought in any of i\\^* 
relmom, (and all of them abound in miracle*!,) as 
its direct scope is to establish the pariicukr syshun 
to which it is attribute*! ; so has it the same force, 
though more indirectly, to overthrow every otijvr 
mtem. In destroying a rival sp^tem, it likewise 
de8tTo>*s the credit of those miracles on which that 
s^em was established, m that all the prodigi*^ of 
diflerent religions are to be n»gartled oh (*ontrary 
&cts, and the evidences of thewj prodigies, whctJicr 
weak or strong, as opposite to caim other. Accord- 
ing to this method of rmaoning, when we l>elieve 
any miracle of Mahomet or his successors*, we have 
for our warrant the tentimony of a few harliannis 
Amhiam : and, on the other hand, wo are to regard 
the Authority of Titus Liviiis, Plutnreh, TadtuSf 
and, in short, of all the authors and 
Grecian, Chinese, and Hfjman Catholic, who haw 
related any miracle in their particular religion ; f 
say, we arc to regard their testimony in the same 

to be wlabed that aoiAe of the occouutB published by his 
followers sad accomplices bad remained. The opposition 
and contrast betwixt the character and conduct of the same 
man as drawn by a friend or an enemy, is as strong, even in 
common life, much more in these reugious matters, as that 
atiy two men in the world ; betwixt Alexander and 
Ht. Panl, for initanoe^ See a letter to Gilbert West, Eeq.^ 
ho the Conversion and Apostlesbip of St,TanU 
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li^ht as if they had mentioned the Mahometan 
miracle^ and had in express terms contradicted it^ 
with the same certainty as they have for the miracle 
they relate. This argument may ap^r over subtile 
and refined^ but is not in reality different from the 
reasoning of a judge^ who supposes that the credit 
of two witnesses^ maintaining a crime against any 
one, is destroyed by the testimony of two others^ 
who affirm him to have been two hundred leagues 
distant at the same instant when the crime is said 
to have been committed. • . 

One of the best attested miracles in all pro&ne 
history^ is that which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, 
who cured a blind man in Alexandria by means of 
his spittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of 
his foot ; in obedience to a vision of the god Serapis, 
who had enjoined them to have recourse to the 
Emperor for these miraculous cures. The story 
may bo seen in that line historian; where every 
circumstance seems to add weight to the testimony, 
and might be displayed at large with all the force 
of argument and eloquence, if any one were now 
concenied to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
and idolatrous superstition. The gravity, solidity, 
age, and probity of so great an Emperor, who, 
through tlie whole course of his life conversed in a 
familiar manner with his friends and courtiers, and 
never affected those extraordinary airs of divinity 
assumed by Alexander and Demetrius : the his* 
torian, a contemporary writer, noted for candour and 
veracity, and withal, the greatest and most pene- 
trating genius perhaps of all antiquity ; and so free 
from any tendency to credulity, that he even lies 
under tlie contrary imputation of atheism and pro- 
faneness : Hie jiersous, from whoso authority he 
related the miracle, of established character for 
judgment and veracity, as we may well presume ; 
eyewitnesses of the fact, and confirming tneir testi- 
mony, after the Flaviau family was despoiled of the 
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and could no longer give any reward as the 
pHce of a lie. Utrumque, qm inter/uere, nunc qucquc 
mcmcmnty postquam nuiJ^m mendueio pretium. To 
which^ if we add the public nature of the facts, os 
relat^^ it will appear that no evidence can well bo 
siippos^ stronger for so gross and so palpable a 
falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by 
Cardinal De Retz, which may well deserve our 
consideration. When that intriguing politician dcd 
into Spain to avoid the persecution of his Cficmies, 
he passed through Saragassa, the capital of Arragoii, 
where ho was shown, in the cathe<iral, a man who 
had served seven years as a door-kecj>er, and was 
well known to everybody in towfi that had ever 
paid his devotions at that church, lie had Ihhui 
seen for so long a time wanting a leg, but recovered 
that limb by the rahbhigof holy oil upon the stump ; 
and the Cawliiial assures os that he stiw him with 
two legs, 'rhis mi racio was vouched hy all the 
canons of the church ; and the whole company in 
town were appealiNl to for a corifirmation of* the 
fact; whom the ('ardinal found, hy their zealous 
devotion, to Ihj thorough Indievers of tlie inirach*. 
Here the relater was also contemporary to the 
supposed prodigv^ of an incredulous ajid lihertino 
character, as well as of great genius ; the miracle 
of so Hngutar a nature as could scarcely adnnt of 
a counterfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, and 
all of them, in a manner, spectators of the fact to 
which they gave their testimony. And what adds 
mightily to the force of the evidence, and may 
doable onr surprise on this occasion, is, that the 
Cardinal himself, wiio relates the story, seems not 
to give any credit to it, and consequently cannot bo 
sufi^ted of any concurrence in the noly fraud. 
He considered justly, that it was not requisite, in 
ordet to reject a met of this nature, to be able 
accurately to disprove the testimony, and to trace 
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its falsehood through all the circumstances of knavery 
and credulity which produced it. He knew that^ as 
this was commonly altogether impossible at any 
small distance of time and place^ so was it extremely 
difficult, even where one was immediately present^ 
by reason of the bigotry, ignorance, cunning, and 
roguery of a great part of mankind. He therefore 
concluded, like a just rcasoncr, that such an evidence 
carried falsehood upon the very face of it, and that 
a miracle, supported by any liuman testimony, was 
more properly a subject of deri^fion than of argument. 

Tliere surely never was a greater number of 
miracles ascribed to one iK?rsoii than those which 
were lately said to have been wrought in France 
upon the tomb of Abbe Paris, tlie famous danseiiist, 
witb wliose sanctity the people were so long deluded, 
'riie curing of the sick, giving bearing to the deaf, 
and sight io the blind, were everywhere talked of 
as Ibe usual effe(ds of that holy sepulchre. But 
what is more extraordinary, many of the miracles 
wcr(‘ iuiinediiitely pro\'ed upon the spot, before 
Jmlgos of iiiu|uestioncd integrity, attested by wit- 
ju\-<.*es of credit and distinction, in a learned age, and 
on the most eminent theatre tliat is now iji the world. 
Nor is this all ; a relation of them was published 
aud dispersed everywhere ; nor were tlic Jc,vai7.v, 
tlniugh a learned body, .«upj>orted by the civil 
magistrate, aud determined enemies to tliose opinions 
in wb(»se favour tlie miracles were said to have been 
wrought, ever a])Io distinctly to refute them.^ 

* 'Ihis book was writ 1)y RFons. I^lonfgorou, coimsollor or 
jn<lgo of the parliiniient l^iris, n man of fijLCuro and 
tbaraoter, wlio was .also a martyr to the o.*iiise, aiid is now 
said t«> bo soinewliore in a dungeon on account of his book. 

There is .anofhor book in throe volumes (called liecudl dis 
Mh'advs de rAbbi'; Paris) giving an account of many of these 
miracles, and accompauied with prefatory discourses, w'hieh 
arc very well written. There runs, however, through tho 
whole of these a ridiculous comparison between the mitacles 
of our Saviour and those of the Abb<< ; wherein it is asserted, 
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Where shall we find such a number of circumstances 
agreeing^ to the corroboration of one fact? Ami 

that the evidence for the latter is lo that for t!>e furnn-r : 
as if the testimony of iiieu could ever ho put ia the hulaiu ** 
with that of God himseif, who conducted the |n‘a of tin' i/j- 
spired writers. If these writew indeed, wi're to tu' c«ni- 
sidcred merely as human hvtiuiony, the French author is 
very moderate in his comparison : since he mij^ht. with soum' 
appearance of reason, preremi that the .laiiseni'-t iniracit-» 
nm»t Bur{)ass tiie other in evidence and aiirln»rity. '1 hi* 
follbwin;' circumstances are. flrawn from authentic }»fipei>, 
inserted in the ahove-inentiori»‘d l»oi*k. 

Many of the miracles of Ahbc* P.aris were proved jimiw - 
diately by witnesses before the offieiality. or bishop’s < ourf, 
at Paris, under the eye of Cardinal Xoailles, whose charact<T 
for intcj^rity and eajjacity was never conp sted even b\ hi" 
enemies. 

His successor in tlie archbishopric was an enemy t<» tlie 
Janseniats, ami for that reason proruot* d to the >ee ty tie* 
C'ourt. Yet twenty-two reelors or ro/rx of Jhiris, wirii 
infinite oarnet^tiiess, pn-ss him to < \amlne taovo mirni-li '^. 
which they assert to be known to tlie whole world, aiul 
indisputably corUm: but lo* wisely bubore. 

The MoHnist party hn<l tried to discreiiit those miracles in 
one instance, that of Madenioiscllf la tram-. l»ut% besides 
that their prooecdini's were in many Tes|K‘cts the mo-t. 
irrep^iilar in the world, particularly in citin^^ onlv a b'W of 
the Jansenist witnesses, w'hom they 1amj>ercri will) : besides 
this, I say, they soon found themselves overwlndmcd by a 
cloud of new witnesses, <um; hundred and twenty in number, 
moat of them persons of credit .and substance in Paris, who 
gave oath for the miracle. 'Hus wms acc.4>mp'micd with a 
solemn and earnest appeal to the parlmnumt. Hut the 
parliament were forbidden, by authority, to meddle in the 
affair. It was at last observed, that where men are heated 
by zeal and enthusiasm, there is no degree of human testi- 
mony 80 strong as may not l>e procured for the groate>t 
absurdity : and those who will be so silly as to examine the 
affair by that mfHliiim, and seek particular flaws in the testi- 
mony, ore almost sure to be confounded. It must be a miser- 
able imposture, indeed, that does not prevail in that contest. 

All who have been in France about that time have heard 
of the reputation of Mona. Herault, the Lieutenanf <ie Police^ 
whose vigilance, penetration, activity, and extensive in- 
telligence, have been much talked of. This magistrate, who 
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what have wo to oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, 
but the absolute impossibility or miraculous nature 

Ijv tlip. natun* of his office is almost absolute, was invested 
with full powers, on purt>oso t<t suppress or discredit these 
niirucles, aud he frequently seized immediately, and examined 
rlip witnesses and subjects of them ; but never could reach 
any ihin^’ satisfaebjrv a.4aiiist them. 

in tlie ease of Mademoiselle Thibaiit, he sent the famous 
J>(* Sylva to cxaiiuiie her, whose evidence is very curious. 
'I’he ]>hysioian declares that it was imiiossible she could 
Iiave bet'U so ill as was provetl by witnesses ; because it was 
impossible, slu; could, in so short a time, have recovered so 
jK‘rfectlyas lie found her. He reasoned, like a man of sense, 
from natural causes ; Injt the opposite party told him, that 
the wliole was a miracle, ami that his evidenee was the very 
bc'-t proof of ir, 

riie .Moiiiiists were in a sad dilemma. 'I'liey durst not 
a.^serl tile absuluP^ itisulVo ieney <jf Jiuman evidence to prove, 
u iniraeie. Tliey were obll^'i-d fo su;^ . that these miracles 
were wrought In witelicraft and the devil. IJut they were 
toll!, that this was the resource of the Jews of old. 

N(» .lansenist \>as ever embarrassed to aet*ount for the 
ees‘>a(l(Mi of the miracles, wiien the church-yard was shut up 
by the, kinir's edict. It was the touch (J’ the tomb which 
prodiu’cd tiiese extraordinary elfcets : and when no one could 
a)i|)roacii tli<'. tomb, no ellccts couhl be cxjiectcil. God, 
indeed, coiild have tlirowu down the walls in .t moment ; but 
lu? is nia.^te.r <d' lii.s own t;rac»*s and works, jiml it belon^TH not 
to us to ac<'wnnt. for them. He did not. throw down the w.alls 
of every city iiki* tlio.^e of .lericho, on the sounding of the. 
rams’ lioni>^*, nor bn-ak up the jjris«in of every apo.stle, like 
that of .St. i^aul. 

No le.s.s a man than the Due de Ghntilloii, a duke and peer 
of France, of the hi^rhest rank and family, j;’ivos evidence of 
a minieulous cure, performed upon a servant of his, who 
lived .several years in hi.s house with a vi.sihlc and palpable 
intirmity. 

I aliail couolude with obsenini^, that no cler^xy arc more 
ctdebrated for strictness of lifo and manner.'* than the pociilar 
eleri^’v of Fr:..»ee, particularly the reet<»rs or ciirfs of Paris, 
wlio bear le.'^timony to these impostures. 

The learninj', freniiw, and probity of the ^entlcmcn, and 
the auHt«>rity of the nuns at Port Koval, have been much 
celebrated all over Furope. Yet they all fjive, evidonre for 
a miracle wrought on the niece of the famous I’ascal, whoso 
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distance. Even a court of judicature, with all the 
authority, accuracy, and judgment, which they can 
employ, find themselves often at a loss to distinguish 
between truth and fiilsehood in the most recent 
actions. But the matter never comes to any issue, 
if trusted to the common method of altercation and 
debate, and Hying rumours, esj)(H.’ially when men’s 
passions have taken part on eitlier side. 

In the infancy of new' religions, the wise and 
learned commonly esteem the matter too imM)n- 
sidcrable to deserve their attention or regard. And 
when afterwards they w'ould willingly detect the 
client, in order to uii(leceive the deluded multitude, 
the season is now past, anil the records and wit- 
nesses, whicli might clear up tlie matter, have 
perished beyond n^covery. 

No means of detection remain but those which 
must be drawn fr<im the very testimony itself of the 
reporters : and tliese, though always siiHicient with 
the judicious and knowing, are commonly too line 
to fall under the comprcheiisioii of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no testi- 
mony for any kind of miracle has over amoiUited 
to a probability, much less to a proof; and that, 
even supposing it amounte«l lo a ]»roof, it w’ouhl he 
opposed hy another proof, derived l‘n>m tluj very 
nature of the fact udiich it would endeavour to es- 
tablish. It is experience only which gives authority 
to human testimony ; and it is the siiine exf>erienco 
which iissurcs us of the Lws of nature. AV’hen, 
therefore, these two kinds of experience are con- 
trary, we liave nothing to do but to subtract the 
one from the other, and embrace an opinion cither 
on one side or the other, with that assurance which 
arises from the remainder. But according to the 
principle here explained, this subtraction with ixs- 
gard to all popular redigions amounts to an entire 
annihilation ; and therefbro w'o may estahlisfi it as 
a maxim, that no human testimony can have such 
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force as to prove a miracle, and make it a just 
foundation for any such system of religion. 

I beg the limitations here made may he remarked, 
when 1 say, that a miracle can never be proved so 
as to be the foundation of a system of religion. 
For I own, that otherwise there may possibly be 
miracles, or violations of the usiial course of nature^ 
of such a kind as to admit of proof from human 
testimony ; tliough perhaps it will be impossible to 
find any such in all tlic records of history. Thus, 
suppose all authors, in all languages, agree, that, 
from the 1st of January, 1G()0, there was a total 
darkness over the whole earth for eight days : sup- 
pose that the tradition of this extraordinary event 
is still strong and lively among the people : that all 
travellers wlio return from foreign countries bring 
us accounts of the same tradition, without the least 
variation or contradiction ; it is evident that our 
present philosopliers, instead of doubting the fact, 
ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search 
for the causes whence it might be derived. The 
decay, corruption, and dissolution of nature, is an 
e#ri*t rendered jirohahlc by so many analogies, that 
any phenomenon, whieh seems to have a tendency 
tow'ards that catastrophe, comes within the reacli of 
human testimony, if tliat testimony he very exten- 
sive and uniform. 

liut suppose that all the historians who treat of 
England should agree, that on the first of January, 
IGOO, Queen Kliz;ibcth died ; that both before and 
after her death, she was seen by her physicians and 
the whole <‘ourt, as is usual with jM'rsons of her 
rank ; that her successor w'as acknowdeilged and 
proclaimed by the Parliament ; and that, after being 
interred for a month, she again appeared, resumed 
the throne, and governed England for three years ; 
I must confess that I should be surprised at the 
concurrence of so many odd circumstances, but 
should not have the least inclination to believe so 
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miraculous an event. I should not doubt of her 
pretendcil death, and of those other public circum- 
stances th.it folloM'od it : I should only assert it to 
have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor 
j) 0 ssibly could be, real. You would in vain object 
to me the difliculty, and almost impossibility of dc- 
ccivin^f the world in an affair of such consequence ; 
the wisdom and solid jud^^rnient of that renowjiecl 
Queen ; with the little or no advanta"-e which slu^ 
could reap from so poor an artifice : all this mi^rht 
astonish m(?! ; hut I would still reply, that the 
knavery and folly of men are >-iii*h common phein>- 
mcna, that I should ratlier holievo tlie most extra- 
ordinary events to arise from their concurrence, 
than aainit of so sipial a violation of the laws of 
nature. 

Hut slioiild tins miracle he ascribed to any new 
system of religion ; irum, in all ajres, liave heen so 
much imposed on hy ri<licuIous ^lo^e'; of that kind, 
that this very circumstance would he a full proof 
of a cheat, tand sufficient, witli all men of sense, 
not only to make th<*m n'jcct th(5 fact, hut even 
reject it witliout fiirtlier examination, 'rhou^h Vhe 
Inung to whom the miracle is ascribed, hd in this 
case Almiifhty, it <Ioes not, upon that account, 
l>ecome a whit more probable ; since it is impossible 
for U8 to know the attributes or actions of sucJi a 
Hcing, otherwise than from the cx]>crience which 
wo liave of his productif»ns in the usua! course of 
nature. 11iis still reduces us to jwst observation, 
and obliges us to compfiro the iiislancea of the 
violation of truth in the testimony of men, with 
those of the violation of the laws of nature by 
miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are 
more common in the testimony concerning religious 
miracles than in that concerning any other matter 
of fact ; this must diminish very much the authority 
of the former testimony^ and make us form a general 
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resolution never to lend any attention to it, with 
whatever specious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon seems to li.ive embraced tlie same 
principles of reasoning. oiiglit,” says ho, 

‘^to make a collection or ])articular history of all 
monsters and prodigious births or productions ; and, 
in a word, of every thing new, rare, and extra- 
ordinary in Tiatiin*. But this must be done with 
tlie most severe scrutiny, lest we depart from truth. 
Aliove all, eveiy relation must l)C considered as sus- 
picious whi<‘h <Iepeijds in any deg^rec upon* religion, 
as the prodigies of fa^ y : and no less so every thing 
that i-< to he found in the writers on natural magic 
or ahrhemy, or such autliors who seem all of them 
to liave an uncoju^uorahh*- appetite for falsehood 
and fahl(‘.” ^ 

I am the bettor pleaded with the method of 
reasonifig hen* d<*]i vered, as | tliink it may serve 
to confound lliose dangerous friends, or disguised 
(‘iMMiiies to tlie Cbri.stittu rvlUfoni, who have under- 
lakiui to <lefend it hy the ])rineiples of humau 
reason, ( >ur mo>t holy religion is founded on 
Jioi on reason : and it is a surc^ method of 
e.\ posing it to juit it to such a trial as it is hy no 
means fitted to endure. To make tins more evident, 
let ns evarnine those minicles related in Scripture ; 
and, n<»t to lose our.>elves in loo wide a field, let 
us confine ourselves to sucli as wo find in the Penta- 
whi<*h wo shall examine, according to the 
jirinciples of these ]»retended ( hrislians, not as the 
word or testimony of Uod himself, hut as the pro- 
fiuctiun of a mere human writer and historian. 
Here, then, wo are first to consider a hook, pre- 
sented to us hy a liarharous and ignorant people, 
written in e.n age when they were still more oar- 
Imrous, and, in all probability, long after the facts 
which it relates, corroborated by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those fabulous accounts 
* Nov. Org, lib. ii, apb. 20, 
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whiVli cvory nation of iM orl^nu. 

rnding this book* we iiiwl it full of pmligies ;oid 
miracles. It pves an account of a state of fht» 
ivorld ami of human nature entirely iliiferent from 
the present: of our fall from that state: of tin* 
age of man, extemlo<l to near a tliousami years; of 
the destruction of the world by a deluge ; of tho 
arbitrary choice of one i^ople as tli«^ favotiritC'! of 
heaven; and that people the countrymen of tlo* 
author; of tlieir deliverance from bondage hy 
prodigia^ the most astonishing imaginable, 1 desire 
any one to lay his liand upon his lieart, and, after 
a serious consideration, ilerlan* whidher lie thinks 
that the falsehood of surlt a I>o«k, supported by 
such a testimony, would he more extraordinary aufi 
miraculous than all the nnraeb‘s it relat<*s ; udiieb 
is, however, necessary to mak*^ it be n.reived. 
according to the measures of probability above 
established, 

What wv have said of miracles, may be apj)!iei{ 
without any varialicm to propliecics ; and, imieed, 
all prophecies are real ininirles, and ‘•uejj, only 
can ho admittcfl as proof*, of any revelafirm. it 
did not e,vce(‘d the rapaeify of fnim in njittjre t » 
forettdi future events, it woubi b<* absfi rd to em[ib»y 
any pnipiieey as an ai'irmuent for a div ine ini''^ion 
OP authority from heav en. >!o iliat, u(ion tlnv whole, 
we jiiay conebide, tltat the not 

only was at r»r>t utteiidetl with miraeles, Imt even 
at this day cannot be. believed by any reasonable 
jH^rsoii w'iUiout one. Mere rea>oji i.s in.suilicient ti) 
convince us of its verarity: and whoev(?p is moved 
by Faith to assent to it, Is" conscious of a continued 
miracle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a 
determination to believe what is most contrary to 
custom and experience. 
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ESSAY I 

OF IMFC DKNTE AND MODESTY 

] iiAvi: always been of opinion, that the common 
complaints atrainst J’rovidence are ill-grounded, and 
that tiu* good or had i|ijalitic*s of men arc the causes 
of their good or had fortune, more than what is 
generally iniagiiK'd. 'J’here are, no doubt, instances 
to tlio contrary, and these too pretty numerous ; 
hut fi*w in co7nj)arison of the instances we have of 
a riglifc <li^tri hut ion of prosperity and adversity : 
nor, inde<‘d, <'ouhi it. he otherwise from tlic common 
course of liuman atfairs. 'I'o he endowed with a 
))eiie\<dent dispo.sition. and to love others, will 
almf^?:t infallihly procure love mid esteem, which is 
the chi<d circumstance in life, and facilitates every 
enterprise and iindoH^iking, ]»osides the satisfacFmii 
wliich imniediaUdy 7*c>ults from it, 'riie case it* 
much tlie same with the other virtues. I’rosperity 
is naturally, tliongh not necessarily, attached to 
virtue ami merit; and adversity, in like luaiiner, to 
vice and folly. 

I must, however, confess, that this rule admits of 
an exception with regard to one moral quality, and 
tliat f/?w/c.sV// has a natural tendency to conceal a 
man's talents, as impudence displays tlicni to the 
utmost, ami lias been the only cause why many have 
risen in the world, under all the disadvtantages of 
low birth and little merit. 2Suoh indolence and 
Incapacity is there in the generality of mankind^ 
that they are apt t<» receive a man for whatever he 
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has a minil to put himself off for ; aiul admit his 
overbearing airs as proofs of that merit which ho 
assumes to liiniself. A decent assurance seems to 
be the natural attendant on virtue, and few men 
can distinguish impudence from it ; as, on the other 
hand, diffidence, being the natural result of vice 
and folly, has drawn disgnicc upon modesty, wliich 
in outward app«?aranco so nearly resembles it. 

I was lately lamenting to a fric^nd of mine, who 
loves a conceit, that jHipular applaase should he 
bestowed with so little judgment, and that so many 
empty forward coxooinlw should rise up to a figure 
in the world : upon which he said tliere wa.s nothing 
surprising in the case. Popuhiv fnmt\ says he, is 
notning but breatli or air ; and air very naturally 
presses ifito a vacuum. 

As impudence, though really a vin^, has tlie same 
effects upon a inafi’s fortune as if it were a virtue, 
so we may observe, that it is almost as difficult to 
be attained, and i-*. in that res|wrt, <li>tinguished 
from all the other vice<. which are ac<|uired with 
little pains, and continually increase upon indul- 
gence. Many a man, being sensible that mdt*eHty 
is extremely prejudicial to him in making Ins fortune, 
has resolve<l to Im* inipudent, aiid to put a Iwild face 
upon the matter ; hut it is observable, that such 
people have seldom succeeded in the attempt, but 
nave been ohIige<l to relapse into their primitive 
modesty. Notlnng carries a man through the worhl 
like a true genuine natural iinpudence. Its counter- 
feit is good for nothing, nor can ever support itself. 
In any other attempt, whatever faults a man commits 
and is sensible of, he is so much nearer his end. 
But when he endeavours at impudence, if he ever 
failed in the attempt, the remembrance of that 
failure will make him blush, and will infallibly dis-- 
concert him ; after which every blush is a cause for 
new blushes, till he be found out to be an arrant 
cheat, and a vain pretender to impudence* 
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If any thing can give a modest man more assurance, 
it must be some advantages of fortune, which chance 
procures to him. Riches naturally gain a man a 
favourable reception in the world, and give merit a 
double lustre, when a person is endowed with it ; 
and they supply iis place, in a grCiat measure, when 
it is a])sent. It is wonderful to observe what airs 
of superiority fools and knaves, witli large pos- 
st'ssions, give themselves above men of the greatest 
merit in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any strong opposition to these usurpations ; ’or rather 
they seem to favour them by the modesty of their 
behaviour. Their good sense and experience make 
tliem diftident of tlieir judpnent, and cause them 
to examine ev«*ry thing with the greatest accuracy. 
As. on the other liand, the delicacy of their sen- 
timents makes them timorous lest they commit 
faults, and lose in the practice of the world that 
int<‘grity of virtue, so to speak, of wliich they are so 
jealous. 'Jo make wisdom agree with conrtdence, 
is as* ditlicult as to reconcile vice and modesty. 

'riiese are reflections, wliich liave occurred 
u[apii tliis Mihji'cl of impudence and modesty : and I 
hope tlHi reader will not he displeased to see them 
wrought into the foilowijig allegory. 

tiupiter, in the heginning, joined Virfne^ WmioDiy 
and (.’onjitlvncr together ; and r/cc, AV;////, and 
denvv ; and tlius connected, sent them into the 
world. But thougli he thought that he liad matched 
them with great judgment, and said that Confidmee 
Av;is the natural companion of Mrtnv^ and that Vice 
deserved lo he attended with Oiffidenve, they had 
not gone far before dissension arose among them. 
fr/Wow/, wlio wiis the guide of the one company, 
was always accustomed, betlore she ventured undii 
any road, however beaten, to e.vannno it carefully, 
to inquire whither it led, what dangers, difficulties, 
and hinderanccs might jiossihly or pnibably occur 
iu it. In these deliberations slio usually consumed 
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some time ; which delay was very displcas^ing to 
Confidence^ wlio was always inclined to hurry on, 
without much forethou^rh't or <IelilM»mti<)n, in the 
first roaa he met. WiJidom and Vuiue were in- 
separable : but (^onfidenre one day, following his 
imiHjtuous nature, advanced a c'onsiflerable way 
heiore his guides and companions ; and not feelinc: 
any want of their comjiany, lu‘ n<*ver inquired after 
them, nor ever met witli tliem more. In like 
nianner, the other society, tlnnurh jf»inerl by ffiipiter, 
disagrwd and sewinited. As /W/// saw very little 
way hehirc ln*r, she hju! mithiiiir to determine con- 
cernintjf tlie 4ro<Mlness of roads, nor could ^ive the 
preference to one al>ov(! another ; and tliis want of 
resolution was increase*! hy hifiidnivr, wlio, with 
her doubts and scruples, always n‘tard(‘fi the jouiaiey. 
This was a <;roat annoyance to Tov, wIh> loveil not 
to hear of dilliculties and delays, ami was never 
satisfied without his f\dl <*ar<M*r, in nhatever his 
inclinations led hi?n to. /'h//y. In* knew. t,hou;:h 
.she liearkened to lf[(HdeniT.y w<iuhl l»e easily man- 
aged when alone ; aiifl, tlmreforc, as a vn-ions lioivo 
throws his rider, ho openly lM‘at away his ••ontroJ'er 
of all his plea>ures, and pro»*ecd*Ml on Ins* journey 
with FoUify from whom h<». is inseparable, 
and Difiidenrr heirij^c, after this manne-r, both thrown 
loose from their respective i-ompinies, wandered for 
Komc time ; till at last ehance led them at tins same 
time to one villa, tre. (.'oitfidrvce went directly up to 
the ^»:reat house, whitdi helon^i^ed to Wmithy the tnrfl 
of the villa^fe ; and, without slaying for a porter, 
intruded hiins«df immediately into the innennost 
apartments, where he found 17 <r ami wtdl 

received before him. He joined the train ; rtHroin- 
mended himself very quickly to bis landlord ; and 
entered into such familiarity with kVee, that be was 
enlisted in the same company with Tliey 

were frequent ffuests to and from that 

moment inseparable. Diffidence ^ in the mean time^ 
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not daring to approacli the great housc^ accepted of 
an invif^ition from Poi^erty^ one of the tenants ; and 
entering the c(dt«age, found and Virtue, 

who, being repulsed by the landlord, had retired 
thither. Virtue took compassion of her, and 
Wisdom found, from her teni]>er, that she would 
easily iin])rove ; so they admitted her into their 
s(»ciety. ^Vccordingly, by their means, sIjc altered 
in a little time somewhat of her manner, and 
heroming much more amiable and engaging, was 
now known hy the name of 3for/c.v///. As* ill com- 
pany has a greater ettect than good, Covjidrure, 
though more refractory to counsel and cxjimple, 
degeiH'rated so far hy the society of Mee. and Fofhf, 
as to pass hy tluj name of l.Min pknci:. Mankind, 
who saw these '-oci(‘ties as ttiij)iter first joined them, 
and knew notliing of these mutual desertions, arc 
thereby h’d into strange nii>takes ; and, wherever 
they see hh}iodt'hn\ make account of finding Vi)iuc 
and ; and vherever th(»y observe Mcdedy, 

call her aliemlanls l7/v;and Fulhf, 



KSSAV II 

,OF LOVE AND MAllUrAOE 

I KNOW' not w’lienco it procoofis, Hiat uoitkm] arc *<> 
apt to take amiss every whirli is sai<l in 

fiispftraitcnient of the inarrie<l state ; and always 
eoiisider a satire upon luatriinony as a satire tipon 
thems(dves. Do they mean that they are the |Kirties 
principally eoncerned, and that, if a haekwardne^s 
to enter into that state should prevail in the worhl, 
tliey would he the greatest sullereis? or, are they 
sensible, that rnisfortunes and fnisearriatres of the. 
married state are owirii^ more to their s«*v tha.n to 
ours? 1 hope they do not intend to confess 
of these two parti<ml.'irs, or to trive siieh a]j,a«UarV- 
tage to their adversaries tlie men, a.' (*ven to ali<m' 
them to suspect it, 

I have often had thoUirliU of eom[)lvintr with 
this humour of the, fair '•ex, and of uritint^” a pane- 
gyric iiWMi inarriafj['e : hut in looking around 
materials they seemed tt> he of st» mixed n nature, 
that at the comdusion of my reflee.tions, I found 
that 1 w'as as inurh dis|>osed to write a satins 
which inij^ht he placed <»ii the opposite j»affes of the 
|)ane|fyric ; and I am afraid, that a.s .‘^atire is, on 
most occiisions, more read than {lane^yrii*. I should 
have done their cause more harm thai» f»’<K>d hy this 
expedient To misreprc'seiit facts is what, I know, 
they will not require i>f me. I jmist he more a 
friend to truth, than even to them, where their 
mteredts are opposite. 
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I filiall tell the women what it is our sex com- 
plains of most in the married state ; and if they be 
disj>osod to satisfy us in this particular, all the other 
diderences will easily be accommodated. If I be 
not mistaken, it is their love of dominion which is 
the irrounil of the quarrel ; though it is very likely, 
that they will think it an unreasonable love of it in 
us, whi<-h maki^< us insist s<i mucb upon that point. 
However this may be, no ])assion seems to have 
more intlueiiee on female minds than this for power : 
and there is a remarkable instmce in history of its 
]»revailint!: above another passion, wliicli is the only 
<me that can he snp[»osed a ])ro]>er counterpoise 
for it. M e are fohl, that all the women in Scythia 
omre conspired a^^aiiisL the men, and kejd the secret 
^o well that they executed their tlesit^u before they 
Avere suspected. 'Ihey surprised the men in drink, 
or ash'cp : hmiud tluMii all fast in chains, aiid liaviii^ 
called a sohunn council (»f thc» wliole sex, it was 
tlehiited what (‘\])edie!it sliould be used to improve 
the present advantage, and prevent their falling? 
a;j;iLU iiilo >]averv. I'o kill all the men did not 
se<mi It^hc the I'ciisli of any part of the a.ssembly, 
notwilhstandiuii: the injuries formerly received ; ancl 
they wen* .Hfle] wards jdeased to make a ir^*eat merit 
of this lenity of their<. It was, therefore, ag^rced 
to put out the eyes of the whole male .sex, and 
theivhy resign in ail future time the vanity which 
tlu^y could draw from their beauty, in order tt> 
secure their authority. M"e must no longer pretend 
to dress and show, said they : hut then we .shall 
lie free from slavery. M e shall ht»ar no more 
tender siglis, but in return we shall hear no 
more imperious <-ommamls. Love must for eA’er 
leave us;, luit he will carry suhjecti4m along with 
him. 

It is regarded hy some as an unlucky circum- 
sUinee, since the women Avere resolveil to maim the 
men, and deprive them of some of tlioir senses, in 
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order to render them humble and dependent, that 
the sense of hearing could not serve their j)iirj)ose, 
since it is pro})ahle the fcniale.N would ratlier liave 
attacked that than tlie si^ht ; and, I think, it 
is agreed arnontr the learned, that, in a niarriod 
state, it is not near so ^reat an inconvenience to 
lose the former sense as the latter. Ilo\vever tliis 
may be, we are told by modern amvalotes, tliat some 
of the Scythian women did secrretly spare their 
husbands’ eyes ; presuming*, I .suppose, that they 
could f^overn them as well by means of that sense 
as without it. Jhit so iucorriicihle and unlractahle 
were these men, iliat their wives w(‘n‘ all ohliired, in 
a few years, as their youtli and l>eaiily decayed, to 
imit'it<‘ the example, of tlieir sj>ters : whirdi ii was 
no dirticiilt matter t(» do in a state where the female 
sex had once ^rot tin? '•uperiority. 

1 know not if our S*ottish holies fierivc any thinir 
of this humour from their Scythian an<a‘>tors ; hut 
1 must confe.'-s, that J liave often heen siirpriscfl to 
see a wonuiii very w'ell plea^efl to take a ford for her 
mate, tliat sIk* miirhl a*overn with the le-'- i-ontr-rd ; 
ami could not hut tliink Ihm* .‘'eniiments, in \iii.s 
respect, .-‘till more. harl»ar<Mi> thiin tlmsi^ot’ the 
Scythian wauneii aho\e numtionerl ; a.s miudi as the 
eyes of the iimhfrstitmiin,;?' are more valuable tlian 
tho.se of the body, 

Ilut to he ju>t, and 1(» lay the Ida me more eipuily, 

I am afraid it is tlie fault of our sex, if tlie women 
be .so fond of rule ; and that if wi* dhi not abuse our 
autliority, they would nev'er think it worth while to 
di.spiite it. lyraiits, we know, produce rebels ; and 
all history informs ns, that rehfds, wJieii they 
prevail, are apt to hoftome tyrants in their turn. 
For this reason I could wish there were no pre- 
tensions to authority mi either side, hut that 
every thliifjr was carried on with perfect equality, 
as lietween two eipial inomhors of the same body. 
And to induce both paKies to embrace thoso 
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amicable sentiments^ I shall deliver to them Plato's 
account of the ori^»'in of Love and Marriage. 

Mankind, according to that fanciful philosopher, 
were not, in their origin, divided into male and 
female, as at present ; but each individual person 
was a compound of both sexes, and was in himself 
both husband and wife, melted down into one living 
creature. 'J'liis unh)ii, no doubt, was very entire, 
and tlie parts very well adjusted together, since 
tliere resulted a perfect harmony betwixt the male 
and female, althougli they were obliged to-be in- 
separable cornpnnions. And so great were the 
harmony and liappiness ilcoving from it, that the 
Amirofjynrx, (for so Plato calls them) ormcn-women, 
became, iu.solent upon their prosperity, and rebelled 
against the gods. 'I o ]>unish them for this temerity, 
Jupiter could <‘ontrive no better expedient than to 
divoiM'e the male |>art from the lemalo, and make 
two imperfect h(*iiigs of the compound, which was 
before so jicrfect. Hence the origin of men and 
women, as <listinct creatures. But notwithstanding 
this division, so lively is our remembrance of the 
happiness which we enjoyed in our primeval state, 
that we.%re never at rest in this situation ; but each 
of these halves is continually .searching through the 
\vholc» species to find the other half, which was broken 
from it ; and when they meet, they join again with 
the greati'st fondness anti sympathy. But it often 
happens, that they are mistaken in this particular ; 
that they take for their lialf what no way corre- 
sponds to them ; and that the parts do not meet nop 
join in with each other, as is usual in fractures. In 
tliis case the union is soon dissolved, and each jKirt 
is set loose again to hunt for its lost half, joining 
itself to evi i y one whom it meets, by way of trial, 
and enjoying no rest till its perfect sympathy with 
its partner shows that it has at last been successful 
in its endeavours. 

Were I disposed to carry on this fiction of Plato, 
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which accounts for the mutual love betwixt the sexes 
in so agreeable a manner, I would do it by the follow- 
ing allegory. 

When Jupiter had sejKirated tlie male from the 
female, and had quelled their pride and ambition by 
so severe an ojH'ration, he could not but rejMnjt liini 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take comj)assiou 
on poor mortals, who were now liccome incapable 
of any repose or tranquillity. Such cravings, such 
anxieties, siudi necessities arose*, as made tlieni curs*? 
their creation, and think existence itself a punish- 
ment. In vain had Lliey recourse to every other 
occu|>ation anil amuseiiient. In vain did they seek 
after every pleasure of sense, and ev(‘ry refinement 
of reason. Nothing could fill that void which lliey 
felt in their hearts, or supply the lo^s of their partner, 
who was so fatally sejvirated from them. To remedy 
this disorder, and to bestow soTiie immfort, at least, 
on the imrnan race in tlieir forlorn sittialion, »fupiler 
sent down Love and Hymen, to collect tlie broken 
halves of liuinaii kind, and fMe<'e tl;em together in 
the h(?st mariner jiossihle, Tiiese two deities found 
.«;ucii a promj)t disposition in maiikind to unite aii;un 
in their priimwal state, tliat they ju’oreededi »n tlieir 
work witli wonderful ‘•uccess for some time, till, at 
last, from many unlucky accidents, dissension arose 
ht'.twixt them. 'Mie chief counsel lor and favourite 
of Hymen was (.'are, who was continually filling his 
j)fitron*» head with pro'»pects of futurity, a settie- 
ment, family, children, servants ; .h:o that little else 
was regardtjd in all the. matclies they made. On 
the other hand, Ijove had cliosen IMeasure for his 
favourite, w'iio was as fiernicious a counsellor as the 
other, and wouLl never allow' liove to look beyond 
the present momentary gnitificatioii, or the satisfying 
of the prevailing iiicliiiatj on. These two favourites 
became, in a little time, irreconrilahle tfncmi<5S, and 
made it their chief business to undermine each other 
iu all their undcrtakiugjs. No sooner had Love fLwi 
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upon two lialvcs, which he was ccmcjiting together, 
and forming to a close union, hut C are insinuates 
himself, and bringing Hymen along with him, dis- 
solves the union produced hy Iwove, and joins each 
half to some other half, whitdi he had jirovided for 
it. 'I’o he revmiged of tliis, Pleasure creeps in upon 
a pair already joined hy Hymen ; and calling Love 
to his assistance, they underhand contrive to join 
each half, by secret links, to Iialves which Hymen 
was wholly unacquainted with. It was not long 
before this (piarnd was felt in its pernicious coii- 
secjiieiices ; and ; ucli complaints arose before the 
throne of .Inpiter, that he was obliged to summon 
the offending parties to appear before him, in order 
to give an a<*coiint of their proceedings. After 
hearing the pleadings on both sides, he ordered an 
imme<liate re<'onciloment Indwixt Love and Hymen, 
a.s tile only expedient for giving happiness to man- 
kind ; and that he might he sure this reconcilement 
slionld he durables he laid liis :.trict injunctions on 
tlicm never to join any halves wilhonl consulting 
their favourites ( are and Pleasure, and obtaining 
tl# eonsenf of hol.h to the conjunction. Whore this 
onlor strictly oh>erved, the Androgyne is perfectly 
resUu'cil, rind the liutnan race enjoy the same happi- 
ness as in llieir primeval state. The seam is scarce 
pen’eived tliat joins llie two beings; but both of 
tlieni coinhine to form one perfect and liappy 
creature. 



ESSAV III 

OV THE STUDY Ol* HISTORY 

Thkrk is nothing wliich I wouhl rt'commoiui more 
earnestly to niy female readers than the study of 
history, as an occupation, of all others, the host 
suited both to their sex and education, much more 
instructive than their ordinary hooks t»f amusement, 
and more entertaining than those serious composi- 
tions, which are usually to he found in their closets. 
Among other imfiortant truths, wljicdi th(\v may 
learn from history, they may l»e informed of two 
jMirticulars, the knowledge of wliich may eontnhate. 
very inucli to their quieiand repose. 'Diat our sox, 
as well as theirs, are far from heinir such pt'rft^ct 
crcatnre.s as they are apt to imagin<», and thh't Love 
is not the only passion which i^overns the nuile 
world, hut is often overcome hy avari(U», amhitioii, 
vanity, and a thousand ov.li4*r jKissions. \Yheih<?r 
they be the false rej)resejitations of inankiml i?i those 
two particulars, which endear novels and romances 
so much to the fair sex, I know not ; hut must cmi- 
fess, that .1 am sorry to see them liave sueli an 
aversion to matter of fact, and such an appetite for 
falsehood* 1 rememlwr I was once desired by :i 
voung l>eauty, for whom I had some nassion, to send 
her some novels and romaju'es for her amusement 
to the country ; but was not so ungenerous as to 
take the advaiit^c, which such a course of reading 
might have given me, being resolved not to make 
use of poisoned arms against her. I therefore sent 
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licr Plutarcirs Lives, assuring: lier, at the same time, 
that there was not a word of truth in them from 
hey-i lining to end. Slic perustul tliem very atten- 
tively, till she came to the lives of Alexander and 
( ’H»<ar, whose names she had heard of by accident, 
anil then returned me tlic hook, with many rc- 
jirnaclies for deceiving;' lier. 

I may, indeed, he told, that the fair sex have no 
such av(M*sinn to history as J have represented, pro- 
vided it he .vecriV history, and contain some memo- 
lahle transaction proj>er to excite their cfiriosity. 
Hut as I <lo not find that truth, wliich is tlie basis 
of liistory. is at all rcLoarded in tliose anecdotes, 1 
cannot admit of tin’s a< a proof of their passion for 
that study. Jlou'(‘ver this may he, I see not why 
the same curiosity ini^Iit not receive a more proper 
direction, and lead tJicm to desire accounts of those 
who lived in |»m>I as well as of their contem- 

poraries. M iiat is it to (’leora, wliidliiT Kulvia 
iMiterlains n sci ret commerce of lovewitli rhilander, 
or not? Has ^he not eijual reason to he pleased, 
wlien she is informed (what is whispered about 
amo’jir historians) tljct Cato's sister liad an intrijriie 
with t'av'ffcr, and palmed her .son, Marcus Hrutus, 
upon her Inishand for his own, tlioufrli in reality he 
was her trallani’s ? Ami are not the loves of Messa- 
lina or Julia as propin* subjects of discourse as any 
intrip^iie that this city has produced of late years? 

But 1 know not win nee it comes tliat I have been 
thus seduced into a kind of raillery a,c:ainst the 
ladies ; unless, perhaps, it pnweed from the same 
cause, which makes the person, who is the favourite 
of the con)|Tu'iny, he often the object of their g’ood- 
natured jests and jdeasantries. AVe are plea.sed to 
address oiirscl v^es after any manner to one who is 
agreeable to us, and at the same time presume, tliat 
nothing will be taken amiss by a person, who is 
secure of the good opinion ami affections of every 
one present. I shall now x)roceed to handle my 
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subject more seriously, aiul sball point out the many 
advantages, wliich flow from tlie study of history, 
and show how well suitc^d it is t<» every one, hut 
jKirticularly to those who are del>arred the severer 
studies, by the tenderness of their complexion, an<l 
the weakness of their educaticui. I’lie advantages 
found in history seem to he of three kinds, as it 
amuses the fancy, as it imjiroves tin* undei*standin^»-, 
and as it stren^^f liens virtue. 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to 
the inir.d, than to he transporte<l into the remotest 
ages of the world, and to observe human society, in 
its infancy, making the first faint essays towards the 
arts and sciences ; t<i see tin* ]«di( y of government, 
and tlie civility of «*onvers;ition refining hy degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human life 
a<lvancing towards its perfection? 'I’o remark the 
rise, progress, <leclen>ion, aiul final extinction of 
the most fhuiri^liintr empires ; tlie. ^ Irtnes wliich 
rontrihuted to their great ne•^^. and Die vices which 
drew on their ruin ? In >shori, to see rill the human 
race, from the hi'gjnnimr of time, pas.-, as it were, 
in review before ns, apf»earing in their true 
without any of thoM* disiruisi-s uhii h, di^diig their 
lifetime, so much perph*\ed the judgment of the 
beholders. W hat ^pectacle can hi? imagined so 
magnificent, so various, so interesting? A\'hat 
amusement, either of tlie senses or imagination, can 
Iwi compared with it ? JShall those trifling prusUines. 
which engross so much of our time, he preferred as 
more satisfactory, and more fit to engage oiir atten- 
tion? How iKH'versc mu^t that taste he which is 
cabbie of «o wrong a choice of pk*asures ? 

Hat histiiry is a most improving part of knowltnlge, 
as well as an agreeable am uscMnent ; and a great part 
of what we commonly call cjrudition, and \*alue so 
highly, Is nothing but an acouauitance with historical 
facts. An extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to 
men of loiters ; but 1 must think it an unpardonable 
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ignorance in persons, of whatever sex or condition, 
not to be acquainted with the history of their own 
country, together with the liistories of ancient 
(i recce and Home. A woman may behave herself 
with good manners, and have even some vivacity in 
lier turn of wit ; hut where lier mind is so unfur- 
nislied, it is impossible her conversation can afford 
any entertainment to men of sense and reflection. 

1 must add, that history is not only a valuable 
part of knowleflge, but opens the door to mqny other 
parts, and affords materials to most of the sciences. 
And, indeed, if we consitler the v«hortness of human 
life, and our limited knowledge, even of what passes 
in ojir own time, wo must he seiisihlo that we should 
he for ever children in midt^rstanding, were it not 
for this invention, wliich extends our experience to 
all past ages, anil to the most distant nations ; 
making them contrihuie as much to our improve- 
inenl in wisdom, as if they had actually lain under 
ouj* observation. A man a(^(|uainted with liistory 
may, in some respect, he said to have lived from the 
heginnijig of the world, and to have been making 
eoi/^flnual additions to his stock of knowledge in 
every cifitury. 

'fherc is also an advantage in tliat experience, 
■which is acquired hy history, above wliat is learned 
by the ])raeti<e of the world, that it brings us 
acquainted with human affairs, without diminishing 
in the least from the most delicate sentiments of 
virtue. And to tell the trutli, 1 know not any 
study or oeeu)>atiou so unoxc4‘ptionahle as history 
ill this particular. Poets can paint virtue in tlie 
most charming colours ; but as they address them- 
selves entirely to the i»assions, they often become 
advocates foi'vice. Even philosopliers are apt to 
bewilder themselves in the subtilty of their sjMicula- 
tions ; and wc have seen some go so far as to deny 
the reality of all moral distinctions. Hut I think 
it a remark worthy llie attention of the speculative. 
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that the historians have been, almost witliout 
exception^ the true friends of virtue, and have 
always repriiscnted it in its proper colours, how- 
ever they may have erred in ilieir judgments of 
particular jiersons. Machiavel liiinself discovers a 
true sentinuMit of virtue in Jiis liistory of Florence. 
Mlien he talks as a pcditiciaii, in liis ^rcuerai 
reasonings, he considers ^M>i>oninfir, assassination, 
and j)crjury, as lawful arts of power; hut wlieii he 
spCMk.s as an historian, in Ins particular narrations, 
he shows so kiMUi an inditrnatitui airaiiist vice, and 
so warm an approhatifiii of virtue in many passages, 
that I C(»uld n<*t forl)ear ap[»lylntr to him that 
remark of Horace, that if you chase away Nature, 
though with cv'cr mi trreat indipiiiy, slie will always 
return upon you. ^^lr is this comhinatifin of 
historians in favour of virtue, at all diflicult to he 
accounted for. AV'hen a man of business enters 
into life and action, lie is more a[)t to consider 
the eharactf*rs of men, as tiny have relation to 
his interest, than they stand in liK’mstdves ; 
and has liis judijnient warp^l on every occasion 
by the violence, of ins pissioii, W hen a pliilosfi^iier 
eonUMUplates cliaracU'rs ainl manners in If.s closet, 
the f^cnoral abstract view of llie ohjecls leaves tJie 
mind so cold and unniovefl, that the sentiments of 
nature havfi no room to play, ami lie scarce feids 
the difference between vice and virtue. Hhstory 
keeps ill a just mc<limn between these extremes, 
and plar’cs l)ie objects in their true point of view. 
The writers of history, as well as tlie rcailers, are 
sufficiently interest'd in the characters and events, 
to have a lively sentiment of blame or praise : find, 
at the #«ame time, hav'c no particular interest or 
concern to pervert their judgment 

Ver« voovs turn demum poctorc sb inio 

Kliciuutur. 
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ESSAY IV 

OF AVAIUCK 

Ir is easy to observe^ tliat comic writers exaggerate 
vw.vy chaiactor^ and draw their fop or coward with 
stronger i’eatiin's than are anywhere to he met will) 
in nature. 'J’liis moral kind of j)ainting for the 
has been often compared to the painting for 
cu])olas and ceilings, where the colours arc over- 
I’harged, and every ]>art is <lrawii excessively large, 
end beyond nature. The ligiiros seem monstrous 
aiifl disproporlioned, when seen too nigli ; hut be- 
<‘om(^ natural and regular, when set at a distance, 
and p]a(’e<l in that point of view, in which they 
.'ir,.t intendeil to he surveyed. For a like reason, 
ulien <^iJiraeters are exhibited in theatrical repre- 
.sejitaLions, th(» want of reality removes, in a inamier, 
the jMU-sonages ; and rendering them more cold and 
um*ntertaiIling^ makes it necessary t(» comj»ensate, 
by the force of colouring, what they want in sub- 
st'iiice. '[’bus we find in common life, that when 
a man once allows himself to ilepart from truth 
in his narrations, he never can keep within hounds 
of pn»bahilit.y ; hut adds still some new circumstance 
to rcmler his stories more marvellous, and to satisfy 
his imagination. Two men in buckram suits became 
eleven to Fir John FalstafF, before the end of the 
story. 

There is only one vice, wliich may he found in 
life with as strong features, and as high a colouring 
as need be employed by any satirist or comic poet ; 
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and that is Avarice. Every day we meet with men 
of immense fortunes, without heirs, and on the 
very brink of the grave, who refuse themselves the 
most common necessaries of life, and go on hea[>- 
ing possessions c»ii jKissessions under all the real 
pressures of the severest poverty. An old usurer, 
says tlie story, lying in his last a^ronies, was pre- 
sented hv the priest with the cnwifix to w<»rshij». 
He one ns his eyes a moment before he expire^, 
considers, the crucifix, and cries, 77/#'.vc irirr/.s nrr 
not trur; f ran oniy irmi fra pislo/rs iqtiai sarh a 
pledge. This was prolwihly the invention of some 
epigrammatist ; and yet every one, from liis own 
ex|)erience, may be able to recollec t almost a.s .strong 
instance.s of [KM*.severan<‘i< in avarice. It is com- 
monly repi)rted of a famous ini^er in this city, that 
finding himself near death, lie sciit for some of tlu' 
magistrates, and gave them a hill of an Inmdred 
pounds, payable, after liis de<-ease, which sum he 
intended should he di^po^ed of in charitthle ii.so ; 
but .scarce were they gone, when In' orders them to 
be called back, and oflers them ready money if they 
w'ould abate fivi* pfoinds of the sum. Aimf^cj* 
noted miser in the north, intending to defraud hi 
heirs, and leave his fortune to the building an 
hospital, protracte<l the drawing of liis will from flay 
to day; and it is thought, that if thos»* interested 
in it bad not jKud for tlie d^l^^ing f»f it, bo would 
have dietl intestate. In slmrt, none of the most 
furious excessi^ of love ami ambition are, in any 
respect, to be compared to the extremes of avarice. 

The best excu.se that can 1 m? made for avarice is, 
that it generally prevails in obi men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the otlier affections are 
extinct ; and the mind lieiiig incajjablo of remain- 
ing without .some passion or pursuit, at last finds 
out this monstrously alinurd one, which suits the 
coldness and inactivity of its temper. At the same 
tlme> it seems very extraordinary, that so frosty. 
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sf)iritless a passion slioiild be able to carry us further 
tfian all (be warmth of youth and pleasure. But if 
wo look more Jiarrowly into the matter^ we shall 
111 id j that tills very circumstance renders the expli- 
cation of the casci more easy. AV'hen the temper is 
warm and full of vig“our, it naturally shoots out 
more ways than one, and produces inferior passions 
to <-ounterhalanco, in some degree, its predominant 
inclination. It is impossible for a person of that 
temper, however bent on any pursuit, to be deprived 
<»f all sense of shame, or all regard to sentiments of 
mankind. His friends must have some influence 
over him ; and other considerations are apt to have 
their weight. All this serves to restrain him within 
some hounds. But it is no wonder that the ava- 
ricious man, being, from the coldness of his temper, 
without reu:ard to reputation, to friendship, or to 
jileasure, should he carried so far by his prevailing 
inclination, and should display his passion in such 
surprising instances. 

Accordingly, wo lind no vice so iiTeclaimable as 
avarici*; and though there scarcely has been ii 
inA'al^t or jdiilosopher, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, who has not levelled a stroke at 
it, wo liardly lind a .single instance of any person’s 
being cured of it. I'or this reason, I am more apt 
to a[>prove of those* wdio attack it with wit and 
iiurnour, than of those wdio treat it in a serious 
manner, 'fhere being so little liopes of doing good 
to the people infected tvith this vice, 1 would have 
the rest of mankind at least, diverted by our manner 
of e.vj>osing it ; as indeed there is no kind of diver- 
sion, of which they seem so willing to partake. 

Among the fables of Monsieur de la Motte, there 
is one levelled against avarice, wliich seems to me 
more natural and easy than most of the fables of 
that ingenious author. A miser, says be, being 
deail, and fairly interred, came to the bapks of the 
Styx, desiring to be ferried over along with the 
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other ghosts. Charon demands fare, and is 
surprised to see the miser, rati>er than fwy it, throw* 
himself into the river^ and swim over to the otlier 
side, notwithst^indin^ all the cdainoiir and opf>*>si- 
tion that conld be made to hin». All hell was in 
an uproar; and each of the judires was iiieditatintr 
some punishment suitable to a crime of Mich dan- 
fterous consequence to the inb^rnal revenue^. Shrill 
he be chained to t)ie rock with JVonietheus r or 
tremble below the precipice in comjviny with the 
Danaides? or assist Sisyphus in rolliiur hi« stem*? 
No, says Minos, none oF these. ^Vo invent 

some severer punishment. Let liim he sent hack 
to the earth, to see th(‘ use his heirs are makinir »)1‘ 
his riches. 

I hojKJ it will not he interpreted as a design 
of setting myself in opposition to this ceh*bratt!d 
♦lutlior, if I proceed to mdiver a fable of rny own, 
whicli is intended to expose the '<aine of avarice. 
The hint of it was taken From these lines of Mr. 
Pope : — 

ItamuM trt the mini s, an cijnal fal.' 

Tlic davt tleit (Ui;‘.s it, ami tlu.‘ davc t!mi , 

Our old mother Earth once lod^aal an indiclriient 
against Avarice heforc the cf)urL>' of Iieaven, For her 
wicked and malicious iwinsel and adv?4a* in tempt- 
ing, indncitij?^ jwrsuailin^?, and traitorously .seducing 
the children of the plaintiff to commit tlic dete^taldi? 
crimo of parricide upon her, and, mangling* the 
body, rarifuick her very bowels for hidden treasure. 
The indictment vva.s very long and verbose; but 
we must omit a great part of the repetitions and 
synonymous terms, not to tire our readers loo much 
with our tale. Avarice, being called before Jupiter 
to answer to this cliarge, bail not much to say in 
her own defence, llie injury was clearly proved 
upon her. The fact, indeed, was notorious, and 
the injury had been frequently repeated. When^ 
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thereforo, the plaintiff demanded justice, Jupiter 
very readily ^^ave sentence in her favour ; and his 
decree was to tliis purpose— That, since dame 
Avarice, the defendant, liad tlius grievously injured 
dame Earth, the plain tilf, she was hereby ordered 
to take that treasure, of wliich she had feloniously 
rohhed the sai<l j>Iaintilf by ransacking her bosom, 
and roslom it hack to her witliout diminution or 
retention, 1‘Vnm tliis sentence it will follow, says 
diipiter to llie. by-standers, that in all future ages, 
the retainers i»f Ax arice shall bury and cowceal their 
rieluv^, and tlun’ohy restore to the earth wliat they 
take from In'r, 
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The olofr.iiit fwrtof njankin<I, ivlin arc iKit IfnTncr>c»l 
ill more animal litV, but ibcin^t lvc'^ in tlic 

operations of tlio inimi, may i»c <livi<lcil into tiic 
learned ami ('ouvert<fihlf\ I'lic Icarm**! an* >m‘)» as 
have chosen for their portion the hiirhor ami monr 
difhenlt <ij>eriitio!is of the iniml, require 

leisure ami solitude, ami cannot be, broijjU''lit to 
perfection, without loiiir pre[»aratim? aiid v<‘vere 
laliour, I'he couver-able world join :o a soi iable 
disposition, and a ta.•^te for plea>ure, an inclination 
for the easier and more pnille (*xercise< of the 
nmlerstandin^*'. for obvion'^ r»‘Hci‘tions on human 
affairs, and the »!uties of connnoij life, and for 
observation of the. hlemi^ihes or perfect ionv ^ »f Uu* 
particular ohjecU that surround lliern. Such sub- 
jects of thoiii^lit fiiruisli not suflicienl employimmt 
in solitude, hut re«juirc tlie company a.nd con vei. 'sta- 
tion of our fellow-creatures, to render llnun a proper 
exercise for the mind : and this hrin/^s mankind 
toj^ether in society, where every one ilisplays his 
thoughts in observations in the he^,t inanm*r he is 
able, and mutually gi\a*s and receives information, 
sm well as plea-sun*, 

Tlie separation of the learned from the conversable 
world seems to have l>oeu the great defect of the last 
age, and must have had a very had influence both on 
books and comjiany ; for what possibility is therii of 
finding topics of conversation fit for the cntertiiii- 
ment of rational creatures, without liaving recourse 
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sometimes to liistory, poetry, politics, and tlie more 
obvious principles, at least, of philosophy? Must 
o\ir whole discourse be a continued series of gossip- 
ing; stories and idle remarks ? Must the mind never 
ri>e liigher, but be perpetually 

StuiinM }in«l worn out with ondloss rhat, 

< »f Will ilitl this, and Nan did that? 

Tliis would be lo render the time spent in company 
tlie nioxt unentertaining, as well as the most un- 
profitable, ]>:irt of our lives. * • 

On the oilier band, learniiiff bas been as great a 
loser by beiiii; sbiit up in colleges and cells, and 
secluded from the w<»rld and good company. By 
that means every part of what we call hvllva lettrea 
bi'came totally harharous, being cultivated by men 
without any t;i.>te f(»r life or manners, and without 
that liberty and facility of thought and expression 
which can only he acquired hy conversation. Even 
]»hib)sophy went t<» wreck by tliis moping recluse 
metJiod of study, and became as chimerical in her 
conclusions, as she was unintelligihlo in her style 
and^rnanner of <ieliv'ery ; and, indeed, what could 
h«» o\pe#teii from men w ho never consulted 'expe- 
rience in any of tlndr reasonings, or who never 
searched for that <*xjK*nonco, where alone it is to 
he ftuind, in cominon life and conversation? 

It is with great pleasure 1 observe, that men of 
letters in this ago have lost in a great measure that 
shyness and ha,sb fulness of teinjKM*, w hich kept them 
at fi distance from mankind ; and, at the same time, 
that men of the world are proud of horrowdng from 
books their most agreeable topics of conversation. 
It is to be hoped tliat this league between the learned 
and convertible worlds, which is so happily begun, 
will be still further improved to their mutual ad- 
vantage ; and to that end, I know nothing more 
advantageous than such Essays as those with which 
1 endeavour to entertain the public. In this view^. 
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I cannot but consider myself as a kind of resident 
or ambassador from the dominions of Icarniiijj: to 
those of ct)nversation, and shall think it my constant 
duty to promote a ^joo<l correspondence betwixt these 
two states, wliioli have so ^reat a dejKMidonce on 
each other. I sliall ^ive intelligence to the learned 
of whatever [Kisses in eomptiny, and shall endea\ f)ur 
to import into oom[>any whatever commodities 1 find 
in my native country pro[)er ft>r their use and 
entertainment. Tlie balance of trade we need not 
Imj jealous of, nor will there !)e any dilficiilty tti 
preserve it on both siiles. llio materials of tliis 
commerce must chiefly he fnrni'^lied by converwition 
and common life : the manufacturiiu; of them alone 
belontrs to learnintr. 

As it would be an un|Kirdonab]e negligence in an 
amliassador not to pay bis res[K3cts to the sovereign 
of the state where be is commissi(»ned to re>i(le ; so 
it would be altogether inexcusible In me not to 
address myself with a particular resjMHit to the. fair 
.sex, who are the sovereigns of tlje empire of con- 
versation. 1 approach them witli n*verence ; and 
ivere not my countrymen the learned, a stulhjorn 
inde|KJudent race of mortals, evtremely j^alolis of 
their liberty, ami miaceustomed to siibjccti(»n, I 
should resign into their fair bands the sosereign 
authority over the repuldic of letters. As the case 
stands, my commission extends no further than to 
desire a league, offensive and defensive, against our 
common enemie.*^, against the enemies of reason and 
iMKiuty, people of dull heads ami ct)ld hearts. From 
thw moment let us pursue IhcTii with the sevej*est 
vengeance: let no quarter be given, but to those 
of sound understindiiigB and delicate affections; 
and these characters, it is to be pmsiinied, we shall 
always find inseparable. 

To be serious, and to quit the allusion before it 
be worn threadl^re, 1 am of opinion that women, 
that is, women of sense and education (for to $uch 
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aloiu' 1 arl dress myself) arc much better judp:es of 
all |)olite writing; than men of the same dep-ee of 
understanding ; and that it is a vain panic, if they 
he so far terrified witli the common ridicule that is 
levelled ai^ainst learned ladies, as utterly to abandon 
every kind of hook^ and study to our sex. I^et the 
dread of tliat ridicule, have no other eflect than to 
make them conceal their knowledgfc before, fools, who 
are not worlhy of it, nor of them. Sucli will still 
presume upon the vain title f>f tlie male, sex to 
atfect a superiority above them : hut my fair readers 
may he as.'^ured, that all men of sense, who know 
tlie u or]<l. have a real deference for their judgment 
of sueli hooks as lii‘ within tlie compas.s of their 
knowlc<lp‘, and repose more c‘onriden«‘e in tlie 
delictwy of tlieir taste, lliou^h una:uid(‘d by rules, 
than in all tlie dull labours of pedants and com- 
!n(*ntator^. In a ni’itrhhouring: nation, equally 
famous for g;ood taste, ami for jrallantry, the ladies 
are, in a inaTinor, tlie sovereiLms of the Imruvd 
world, as u<dl a.s <»f the couirmihh ; and no polite 
writer rirelciids t(» venture before the jmhlic, with- 
out Tlm^ippridtation of '•omc celebrated judgfes of 
'hat sex. 'I’lieir V(>nlict is, indeed, soimdimes com- 
plaiiUMl of: and, in particular, I find, that tlie 
admirers of ( orneille, to sa\e. that ^reat poet’s 
honour upon the a^’endant tfiat Kaciiie began to 
lake over him, always Kiid, tliat it uas not to be 
expected, tliat so ohi a man could liispiile the prize, 
before smdi judgts, with so y<»ung a man as hi.s 
rival. But this oh.'^ervation has been found unjust, 
since posterity sf*eiris to liave ratified tlie verdict of 
that tribunal : and Racine, though dead, is still the 
favourite of the fair sex, as well as of the best 
judges among the men. 

lliere is onlv one subject of which 1 am apt to 
distrust the judgment of females, and that is con- 
cerning books of gallantry and devotion, which they 
commonly affect as high flown as possible; ana 
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most of them seem more delighted with the warmth, 
than with the justness of the passion. I mention 
gallantry and devotion as the same suhjeet, because, 
in reality, they hecome the siune wIhmi treated in 
this manner; and we may observe, that they hotli 
depend u]h»ii tlie very >ame conij»le\ion. As the 
fair sex have a great share of the tiuider and 
amorous disposition, it j»erverts their juiltrimuil (m 
tliis occasion, and makes them he easily affected, 
even hy what has no projiriety in the cxpn*ssion or 
nature in the sentiment. Mr. Addis(»n’s elegant 
discourses on religion have no reli'-h with them, 
in comparison of Iwjrjks of mystie devotion: and 
Otway s trago<lies are rejected tor tije rakes of Mr. 
Drydeii. 

\Vuuld tlie ladies corretd llieir fal^e ta^te in this 
particular, let tlnun accu^torn themselves a little 
more to hooks <»f all kind> ; let fliem give cn • 
couragement to men of sejise and knowledge to 
frequent their c(»m|any ; and finally, hd. them 
concur lieartily in that union 1 Jtave proje»ded 
betwixt the learmrd and conveisahle worlds. 'Ihev 
may, perhaps, imad witli more complaisa^ice^from 
their usual followers than fnmj men of ‘learning ; 
hut they cannot re.isonably e\|»e<d so sim'ere an 
affection; ami, I Impe. they will ne’, er he guilty of 
so wrong a choie**, to sacrifice the suh'-tance for 
the sliadow. 
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'riiKin-: \> ;i (jf men lately sprung up aiiKn^rst up, 
wlio eiuleavoiir to 4li>tin^iii>h themselves by ridi- 
eiilint^ every thintr. that lias Ijitherto appeared saered 
;ind venerable in the eyes of mankind. Reason, 
sobriety, lionoiir, frieiulship, inarriai'c, are the jier- 
petnal siibjeets of tiieir insipiil raillery; and even 
puhlie sjiirit, and a repird (o oiir country, are treated 
a> ehinu'rieal and nunantie. AWre the schemes of 
lliev(‘ anti-reforiners to take jdaee, all tlie bonds of 
soeiety must l>e broken, to make way fifrr4he indul- 
^■(piee of a rn'entimis mirth and ^raietv ; the com- 
|)fmion <‘f our ilrunken frolics must be preferred to 
n friend (>r hn^tiier ; dissolute prodigality must be 
suppliec^ at tbe expense of o\ ery tbiiifr valuable, 
eitlier in public or jirivate : and men shall have so 
little refrani to any tiling beyond tlieinsolves, that, 
;it la>t, a fnn* const it uti<»n of e^overninent must 
become a scheme {lerfeetly imjiraetieahle ainon^ 
mankind, and must depmerate into one universal 
system of fraud and eorruptioii. 

’ There is another humour which may he observed 
in sonu^ pretenders to wisdom, and wbieb, if not so 
pernicious as the idle petulant humour above men- 
tioned, must, IioAvever, ]ia\-e a very bad elFeet fm 
those who iiidul^e it. I mean that^rave pliilosopliic 
endeavour after perfection, whiidi, under pretext of 
reforming prejudices and errors, strikes at all the 
most endear! tj^ sentiments of the heart, and all the 
most useful biases and instincts, which can govern 
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a human creature. 'Hie Stoics were remarkable for 
this folly amon^ the ancients ; and I wisli some of 
more venerable characters in later times Iiad not 
copied them too faithfully in Ibis partuMilar. 'Hie 
virtuous and temler sentiments, or pivjmlices, if 
you will, liave suffered mif^btily by those reffeetions ; 
while a certain sullen pride or contempt of mankind 
has prevailed in their steatl, and has been e>teemed 
the greatest wisdom ; thontJ:h. in reality, it be the 
most e^rre^rious folly of all others. Statilius beintr 
fiolicited by Brutus to make one of that noble band 
who struck the (iodlike stroke for the liberty of 
Rome, refused to acc*ompany tijem, sayintr, thnt tiV 
mm or mot/y and did md dr.srrrr that a tvi,<r 

man ahoald troahtr his hrail ahtmf fhnn. 

My learned reader will here easily recollect tlie 
reason, which an ancient pbibj-opjjer pive» why ’ue 
would not be recoiM’iled to liis brother, who solicited 
bis friend.>lii}>. lie wa- loo much a philosopher to 
think that the <*(mneriIon of bavloL'* sprung friuii 
the same pai’eni <»utrbt to have any inlluence on .a 
reasonable mimJ. anrl expre-^sod liis scittiment aflor 
such a mariner a> 1 think not prof>(*r to nycat. 
AVhen your frieml is in affhctio?i. Hpu-tetw.', 

you may counteideit a. sympathy with riim, if it ;rive 
him relief ; hut take can* not to allow any com- 
passion to sink into your heart, f»r disturb that 
tranquillity, whi<!h is the porfeetion of wisdom. 
Dio>!fcnes heirii;’ asked by Ids friends in his sickjiess, 
what should be done with him alter hi.s death r 
M'hy, iwiys he, throw mr out into fhr. Jir/ds, Wfnd, 
replied tliey, to thr birds or hvusfs So : jdarr n 
cudgel bg me, to defend mysrtf withal. To what /i«r- 
pose / say they, you trill not have any sense, nor any 
potoer of making tmofif. 'Then if the beasts should 
detwtr me, <rries In^, shall 1 he any mare, smsible of it t 
I know none of the sayings of that philosopher, 
which shows more evidently hotli the liveliuess ami 
ferocity of his teni|jer. 
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How different from these are the maxims by which 
Eu^enius conducts himself ! In his youth, lie 
applied himself, w'itli the most unwearied labour, to 
the study of philosophy ; and nothing was ever able 
to draw him from it, except when an opportunity 
offered of serving his friends, or doing a pleasure to 
some man of merit. AVlieii he was about thirty 
years of ayro, he was determined to quit tlie free life 
of a bachelor (in which otherwise he would have 
been inclined to remain), by considering that he 
was the last branch of an ancient family, which 
must liave hcon extinguished had he died without 
children. He made clioicc of the virtuous and 
hoautifjil Emira f<»r Ins consort, who, after being the 
solace of liis iif<*. for many years, and having made 
him tlie father of several children, piiid at last the 
general debt to nature. Nothing could have sup- 
porter! him under so severe an affliction, but the 
^.•onsolatiO!l he r(v<eivori from Ins young family, who 
w<M-e now become dearer to liim on account of their 
decreased mother. One daughter in particular is 
his darling, ami the secret joy of his soul ; because 
heri^’ealures, lier air, her voice, recall every moment 
tlie tender memory of hi.s .^|»ouse, and fill his eyes 
with tea r.«. He conceals tins partiality as much as 
possible ; ami none hut his intimate friends are 
ac(][uaintcd with it. 'lo them he reveals all his ten- 
derness ; nor is he so affectedly pldlosophical, as 
even to call it by the name of Aveaknoss. ITiey 
know that he still lvee]i.s the birthday of Emira with 
irvars, and a more fond and tender recollection of 
past pleasures, in like manner as it Avas celebrated 
lit her lifetime, ivitli joy and festivity. They know 
that ho jirescrves her picture with the utmost care, 
and has oi.e picture in miniature, Avhich he always 
wears next to his bosom ; that he luis left orders in 
iiis last will, that, in whatever nart of the world he 
shall happen to die, his body shall be transported, 
tiud laid in the same grave with hers ; and that a 
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monument shall be erected over them, and their 
mutual love and happiness celebrated in an epitaph, 
ivliich he himself has comfiosed for tluit |»uriM>8e. 

A few years a^o I received a letter from a friend, 
who was abroad on Ins travels, and sliall here com- 
municate it to the public. It contiiins sucli an 
instance of a philosopiiic spirit, as I think pretty 
extraordinary, and may serve as an example, not to 
de|>art too far from the received maxims of conduct 
and behaviour, hy a refme4l sean h after liajipiness 
or perfertion. Tlie ^tory 1 have been since assured 
of as matter of fact. 

i’ari*'*. All/. ‘J, 17o7. 

!Sih, 

1 know you are more curif)u> of acr'ounts of men 
than <if biiiliiintys, ami are imire de>in>us of heinir 
inhirmed of private hi>t<»rv than of puhlii* trair^- 
actions; for which reason I tliouiirlit the followin'^ 
story, which is the cf)minoii lopic of ronver>;»li»)n 
in this city, would he no unac’ceptahlc entertainment 
to you. 

A yoantc hidy of birth and tortiine, hidne: left, 
entirely at her own di>fw>sai, iwrsisted lontr a 
resolution of h‘arlini<' a siiurh* life, notnith.^tvnjdinir 
several advantageous offers that had heeji niade to 
her. She liad l»e(*n determined to embrace this 
resolution, by observintj^ the many unhappy mar- 
ria/fcs amon^ her acf|uaiiitances, and by hearinjr the 
eomplaints which her female frietids jnade of the 
tyranny, inconstancy, jealotisy, or indifference of 
tneir husltands. jleiuir a woman of stroiijc spirit 
and an uiiconimori way of thinking, she founct no 
difficulty either in formiiij^ or maintaining this reso- 
lution, and could not suspect herself of such wenk- 
«c«H as ever to bo iutluced, hy any temptation, to 
depart from it. She bad, however, entertaiiie<l a 
strong desire of having a son, whose education she 
was resolved to make the priiicipfd concern of her 
life, and by tiiat means supply the place of those 
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slio wfis rcf-nlvccl for ever to 
renoimre. Mio puslieil jier pliilosopliy to such an 
unroininon leiitrtji. as io fiiirl no rontracHetion l)e- 
l\vi\f Ma li a desire atid her former resolution ; and 
arvordin^ly looked about with frreat deliberation to 
hnd amona all her male ae<|uaintance, one whose, 
eharaeter and person were a^reealfle to her, without 
hein^‘ahle to sali>ry herself on that lu'ad. At length, 
hein^^ in tlie ]>layhouse one evmiin^r. she sees in the 
parterre, a youn^'- man of a most enp'ipn^ roiintc- 
nanee and modest depoiiinent ; and feels •.such a 
prepossession i]i liis favour, that she had hopes this 
must he tin* p(MS(»n >he had loTiir sought for in vain. 
Slie inmietliatel) d(‘>patehes a servant to him ; desir- 
ing hi-^ eompaii) at her lodpn;rs next morniiiff. The 
yonn>r man wa’- overjoyed at the messnire. and could 
not eominant] lus salisfaetioi’, upon receiving such 
/tit advanet' from a latiy of s<» irnvit he/nity, reputation, 
and tpialil y. lie w/is, therefore, much disappointed, 
wloMi la' found /i uomaii, who would allow him no 
iVcetioms ; and /iinidst all lier ohli^nn^ hehaviour, 
<’on!in<'d /ind overawtal him to tlie hounds of rational 
distfiurM* /iml <aiu\ ersation. She seemed, however, 
\villin«r«fo ctunnuMice a friendship witli him; and 
told him, that his compariy Awndd alway.s he accept- 
jilde to her, nheiu'ver he hail a leisure hour to 
l)e>to\v. Ill- neetled not mueli entreaty to renew 
iii‘^ visits, heiiur so struck nilh her wit and beauty, 
that he must liave been unhappy had he been de- 
barred her roTiipany, Kvery conversation .served 
otdy the more to infianie his passion, and ^.ave liim 
more f»ccasion to ailmire her person and undorstand- 
iriir, a.s well as to rejoice in his own p»od fortune, 
lit- w/is not, however, without anxiety, when he 
con'.fdered the disproportion of their birth and 
fortune : nor was his nnoasinoss allayed, even when 
lie. reflected on the extraordinary manner in which 
their acquaintance had conniicnccd. Onr philo- 
so?)lncal heroine, in the mean time, discovered, that 

2 p 
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hor Io\(?r’s jKM’soual qiialitio> <li(l not holic his 
physiocrnom V ; .'^o lliat jufipuir thoro uasiio oriasion 
tor any furtluT trial, she takes a pn>per npportunily 
of eoinniunieatiiiijr to him her whole intention, 'riieii* 
intercourse eontinuefl for some time, till at last her 
M'ishes were erowneil, ami she na- now mother of a 
hoy. Aviio was to he the ohjeet of ln*r future care ami 
ronceni. (ilarlly uoulrl she hav(» rmitinued her 
fnemi-nhip nith t]»e lather: hut limliiiiT him toj) 
pas,'-ionat«* a lo\er to remain within tin* houmK *>f 
friemKlnji. >he wa^ ohlitred to juit a violence ujKUi 
her-elf. ^he semU him a letter, iji v liicli sise jjad 
iuelo-ed a bond of aunuiry for a thoie^nid <'rowns : 
desiririiT liirn, at, the same iinie, never tr> >ee ]u*r 
more, a?id to forixet, if possjhle, a!l pasi favour*! ajid 
familiariti<‘s. lie wa> thunderstruck at receivin;^ 
this ines-iajr^. ; ;md havifitr tri^Ml in \a»ii all tlie art" 
that miirht win upon the re"*dution af a woman, 
resolv’ed at la^t to atta('k her hy her foible. He 
eommenees a lawsidt ai;aio"t luu* hrfiua* the parha' 
rncnt of I’ari". ajul ehiims hi" -orj, w horrj he pretends 
a riji'ht to «'dueate a^ he plei^ejj, .'uaawdim..: to ttie 
usual mavim" of tlu‘ l iu in "urh eases, Mje pl^tid.-, 
on the other hand, their expre-s atireernerfl hefon* 
their commerce, and pretenris tjjaj fie had i*enounee«l 
all claim to any olfsprin;; that mi^ht. arise from their 
embraces. It is md yet knf>wn how the jjarlianumt. 
will determine in this extraordinary ease, whit li 
pn/’/.les all the lawyers a- mueh as it dof‘s the 
phih)so|»hers. .Vs soon they come, to any t.*"Ue, 
J .shall inform you of it, and sjjall emhract* any 
opportunity of suhscrihiiifT myndf, as 1 o’oat pi‘e>enf , 
Sir, 


Viuir jjiost. Inindiu* rau’vant 
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I’m: moral oi' tfio fVillowiiiL; fable will easily discover 
ifself, without my ex]>lainin^ it. f hie rivulet meet- 
ing aiiotlier. willi whom he had been lon^ united in 
striete-i amity, with noisy hauirhtiness and disdain 
thus bc'-poke him--‘‘ \\ hat. brother I still in the 
same state ! Still low and creepinu' I Are you not 
a>)iam<‘d, whmi you behold me, wiio Ihoii^h lately 
in a like emnlilioM with you, am now become a pa^at 
riven*, and ^hall shortly be able to rival the Danube 
or l.lie Jlliine. prmided those friendly rains continue 
whic^ ha\e lavounMl my banks, but neglected 
yoni''.^ "■ \'erv true,” rejdies the humble rivulet: 
•M’oii art' mm, ind»*ed, swoln to a ^reat size ; but 
me tin 11 ks you are become wit bn 1 somewhat turbulent 
and muddy. I am contented witli my low condition 
and my jmrity.” 

Instead of commenting upon ibis fable, 1 vsball 
lake* (»c<'a>ion from it to compare the diHeroiit 
stalioiis of life, and to persuade such of my readers 
as are [dared in the middle .station to be satisfied 
uith it, as the most vlifrjltlo of all othe?*s. These 
form the most numerous rank of men that ran be 
sii]i])osed susceptible of pbilosopliy ; and therefore 
all flisc«>urses of morality ought prineipally to he 
addressed to them. The great are too much im- 
mersed in pleasure, and the poor too much occupied 
in providing for the necessities of life, to hearken to 
the calm voice of reason. The middle station^ as it 
579 
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is most happy in many respects, so jiarticularly in 
this, tliat a man phiced in it can, witij the ^watesl 
leisure, consitler his own happines^i, and roaj> a ihmv 
enjoyment, from com]jarin.i; his situation with that 
of |)erson.s above or lHdr)\v him. 

A^rur’s prayer i.> suilicienlly noted ~ 'J*wo UiintTs 
have 1 required of thee ; dtuiy me them not before 
I die : remove far from me vanity and lies ; ^rive me 
neitiier jMwerty nor riches ; feed me witli food con- 
venient for me, lest I he full and deny tliee, ami 
say, who is the Lord ? or h*^t 1 he poor, and steal, 
and take the name of myiiofl in vain.*’ 'I'lie midille 
station is liere justly recommended, as affording the 
fullest security for virtue ; and I may aL<» add. that 
it ^ives oppf>rtunity for the most ample exercise of 
it, and furnlslies eninloyment for every good quality 
vvhicli vve can j>ossihly f>e posse^stsl oh 'Lhose who 
are placed among tlie lower ranks men. have little 
opportunity of exertiTig any either virtue hc'^ides 
iliose of patience, re-iignatitm, indu^-try, and In- 
tegrity. i’luMe who are advanced into the higher 
stations, have full em[d<»yineij| for their generosity, 
humanity, atfahility. and charity. her) a maK lies 
betwixt these two extremes, he can exert tlie former 
virtues towards his sujM^riors. and the latter towards 
his inferiors. Every moral quality w Iiicli the human 
soul is susceptible nf, may have its turn, ami Im» 
ealied up to actiorj ; and a man may. after this 
manner, he mucli more certain of liis progress in 
virtue, than where Ids good <jualitie> lie donnanl, 
and without employment, 

itut there is another virtue that seems printdpally 
to lie amfrng equals, and is, for that reason, chie/ly 
calculated for the middle station of life. 'Lids virtue 
i' friendship. I Ixdieve most men of generous 
temper? are, apt to envy the great, when they eon- 
sider the large oppcirtunities sucdi persons have of 
doing good to their fe,llow«ercatures, and of acquiring 
the friendship and eateem of men of merit. Tliey 
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make no advances in vain, and are not obliged to 
avs()(Mate wiHi those whom they have little kindness 
lor, like j)eo|)le ot inferior stations, wlio are subject 
to have their proHers of friendship rejected, even 
where they would be most foiul of placiin^ their 
iilfecti<jns. Hut though tlie ^creat have more facility 
in ae(iuiriMyf friendships, they Cfiiinot he so certain 
of the sincerity of them, as men of a lower rank, 
since the favours tliey bestow' may actquire them 
tiattery, instead of ^ood-will and kindness. It luis 
been very judiciously nnnarked, that we attacli our- 
selves more by tlie s(»rvices we perform than by those 
we nrceive, and that a man is in daiifrer of losing Ids 
friends l)y olditri?!^ them too far. I should, there- 
fore, ehof»se to lie in the middle way, and to have 
my commm-ce with niy friend varied hotli by obliga- 
tions pven and received. I have too mucli pride to 
he williiur tlial all the ohlijrations should lie on my 
Mde, and should he afraid, lliat, if they all lay on 
his, he would also liaw too much pride to he entirely 
easy uiuh*r then., or have a perfect complacency in 
niy (^oinpany, 

W «' aNo remark of tlie middle station of life, 
that it is more favourahlt* to the acquiring of wisdom 
and ability, as wadi as of virtue, and tliat a man 
so situate lies a better chanc.e for atlainintr a know- 
hMl^4:e both of imui and things, than those of a more 
eievate«I station. He enters witli more familiarity 
into human life, ami every thin^ appears in its 
natural colours ludbre him : he has more leisure 
to form observations ; :ind has, besides, the motive 
of ambition to push him on in his attainments, 
beinar certain that he can never rise to any dis- 
tinction or cniincTice in the world, without his 
own industry. And here I cannot forbear com- 
miinicatin^ a remark, which may appear somewhat 
extraordinary, viz. that it is wisely ordained by 
l^rovidence, ’ that the middle stati<m should be 
the most favourable to the improving our natural 
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abilities;, since there is really more capacity requisite 
to perform the duties of that station, than is re- 
quisite to act in the higher spheres of life. 'I'here are 
more natural jjarts, and a stronjfer genius requisite 
to make a ^food lawyer or pliysician, tlian to make 
a ^eat monarch. For let us take any race or 
succession of kin^, wliere hirtli al(»ne ^dves a title 
to the crown ; the English kiiiirs, for instance, who 
have not been (jsteenied the mov.t shiniiiir in history. 
From the Conquest to the succession of liis present 
Majesty, we may reckon twenty-eiirht sovi*reiifn<, 
omitting those wh(» di<Ml minor-. Of these, eiirlit 
are esteeme<l priji<‘es of trreat t*aj.‘.'UMty. viz. the* 
( 'oiiquoror, Harry IF. FdwanI I., Edward 111., 
Harry V'. and \H., Fdiz;ibelh, and the late Kinj; 
William. Now, I hidievc every one will allow, 
that, in the common run of mankind, there are 
not eifcflit, out of twenty-c/;rlit, wfio art.^ titled hy 
nature to make a litfiire either on the henrh or 
at the bar. Sinee diaries ten nmnarehs have* 

reijfiied in France, oinitlin:^ Frami^ II. Five nt 
those liave been esteemed princes »>f eapaeity,^ viz. 
U)uis .Xf., XII,, and Xl\',, IVancis and 

Harry IV. In short, the jroveniintr of mankinfl 
well requires a threat deal of virtue, ju.'*lice, ami 
liumanity, hut not a siirpri.-ini^ rapacity. A certain 
PojM*, >vlio.se name 1 have forool, used to say, /.#'/ 
MA‘ divert ourxvlws. mf/ /nendn ; the mtrhl yovern.K 
ilaelf, There arc, indccil. srimc eritieal times, su<‘h 
a.s those in whirh Harry IV. lived, that <*all for the 
utmost vij?our ; and a less counijiro and (‘afwuriiy, 
than what appearcfl in that great monartdi, mu'^t 
have feunk under the weight. Hut such eireurn- 
w«stanc«8 are rare; iind even then fortune docs at 
least one half of the business. 

Since the common professions, such as law or 
physic, require equal, if not superior capacity, to 
what are exerted in the higher spheres of lire, it 
is evident, that the soul must be made of still a 
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finer mould, to shine in philosophy or poetry, or 
in any t»t' tlie hi^lier parts of learniiifi;’. Courage 
and resolution aie chiefly requisite in a commander ; 
justice and humanity in a shitesman ; hut genius 
an(i raj)acity in a scliolar. (ireat generals and 
great politicians are found in all ages and countries 
ot the W(u*ld, and frequently start up at once, even 
amongst the greates". harharians. Sweden was sunk 
in ignorance, wluui it produced Gustavus Ericson, 
ami (iu-taviH Adolplius: Mu'<covy, when the Czar 
nnjtrurcd : and perhaps ( artJiage, when -it gave 
birth to Hannibal. Hut Englaml must pass tbrniigli 
a long gradation of its Speneers, Jon.sons, Wallers, 
Drydens, liefore it ar-.-e at an Addison or a Hope. 
A happy talent for the liberal arts and sciences 
is a kind of prodigy among men. Nature must 
af?\>rd the rielu'sl g<'nius that eomes from her 
hamk. ; i*dm*atiou iind ev.imple mus»t cultivate 
it fnun the earliest infancy ; and industry must 
concur io carry it to any degree of perfection. 
No man netai- lie surprise<l to see Kouli-Kuii 
.arngng th<* Hernia ns ; hut Homer, in so early an 
age aiming the (ireek^. is certainly matter of the 
liigliC'^r w (imler. 

A man rnimot sliow a genius for war, uho is not 
so fortuM.ate as to }»e tnl^ted with comuuind ; and 
it stddom happens in any >tate or kingdom, that 
.several at oiiee an* (daced in that situation. How 
many Marlhoroughs were tliere in the confederate 
army, wlio ne\er rose .so niucti as to tlie cominajid 
ol a regiment r Hut I am persuailed there has been 
}>ut one Milton in England willnn these hundred 
years, hei*ausc every one may exert the talents of 
poetry wh-» is possessed of them ; and no one could 
exert them under greater <iisadvantages than that 
divine poet. If no man were allowed to writ© 
verse.s, hut the person who was beforeliand named 
to he laureate, could we expect a poet in ten 
tliousand years ? 
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Were we to distiii^^uisli the rjiiik?; of men tlioir 
j^enius and ea|Kieity, more than !)y th(*ir virtue aiifl 
usefulness to the piihlic, p*eat pliilosophers would 
certainly challeiitre the first rank, and must he 
placed at the top of mankind. So rare is this 
clianicter, that perliaps there lias not as yet hi'en 
above two in the world who can lay a ju>t elaiin lo 
it. At legist, (lialiloo and Newton seem to me so 
far to excel all tlie re^^t, that 1 cannot avljiiit any 
other iiitt) the same clas.> with tlnun. 

(jlreat poets may cliallenire the second ]»lac(* ; and 
this sp4.*cies of pmius, flioiioh rare. yet mucti 
more frequent tlian tlm former. Of tlie (ireek 
poets that remain, Homer alone .M*en)'- to merit Ihi'' 
character: of the Uoinans, \ Jlmvua*. and 

Lucretius : of the Kmflish, Milton and l*o]»e : 
(Jorneille, Racine, Roilean, and \'oit.iire, of the 
French: and ra»*so and Ario-lo of the Italitn.'-. 

tireat orators and historian- are pcrh.ijK inore 
rare than irreat poet> ; hulas tlie <»ppor1.intitie- fur 
exertiiij^ tin? talents reqiii'-ite fi*r e|f»(|u«mee. or 
acquirin;; the knowjedtfe reqai-it** for uritme ^hi>- 
tory, depend in some measure upon tortsyie, 
cantmt jironomiee Ihc'e prod net ions of jL/enin- to l>e 
more «?xtraord inary Uian the former. 

I should now return from tins di^^re'-Io?*, ajid 
show tliat tlie middle station of life, is moie favour 
ahlo to happinc'^s, as well as to virtue and wisd*un : 
hut as tlie ar‘:'ument'» that pro\e lh>'» M-em fTr-tiv 
obvious, i shall here forl»ear iii'i-tij:-- on ihern 
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Onk coijsi<lcr;il)I(‘ iuhaiilnt'o that arisi^s from philo- 
>n|»liy. i?i tlu' antidote which it 

altonls to and lalse ndiifion. All other 

n'nu*(lie< apnii-t that ju'stilent tli.stcrnper are vain, or 
at Icavt. unccj'tain. Plain ^'•ood sense, and the prac- 
tie<‘ of tlu* uorhl, u hi<'h ahnie serv(‘ most purposes^ of 
iit'o, are her<* huind iiietVectiial : history, as well as 
daily e\ [»enene(‘, fnrn'sli instiinces of nu‘n endowed 
with the st 1 (Mill's! caijacily for husiness aiul atfairs, 
who lri\<‘ all tlu’ir lives erouehc‘d miuh^r slavery to 
liu# !:rosve-t sifin'r-tition. Kven traiety and sweet- 
tie-s <4 temper, uliich infuse a halm into every 
otlier womid, aiford no remedy to so virulent a 
[a>i'^o«i. as we may particularly ohserve of the fair 
se\, who. ihonoli eiunmonly [H»ss*‘^sed of these rich 
preseiit-: of nature, feel many of tlu*ir joys l)las1ed 
Ity this imp4)?t!inati> intrudt*r. 15ut wlien sound 
pin'losopli V lias once ^aine»I povse>sion of the miml, 
•superstition is etleclually exelinh‘d : and one may 
fairly ailirm, that her triumph over this enemy is 
more co}nph*te than over most of the vices and 
imperfections incident U* human nature. Love 
or anfj;ei*. imhition or avarice, have their root in the 
temper and affections, wliich the soundest reason is 
searce (wer able fully to correct ; but superstition 
bcin^ founded on false opinion, must immediately 
vaiiisli when true philosophy has inspired juster 
sentiments of superior powers. "J1ie contest is liere 
585 
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more equal between the distemper and the medieiiio ; 
and nothiiiiif can hinder the latter from provin#^ 
etFeetual, hut its hoin^ false and soplii^ticated. 

It will here be superfluous to niatcnify Uie merits 
of Philosophy hy disphiyinj' the pernicious tendency 
of that vice of which it cures the Inmian mind. 
The superstitious man, sav'i 'I’lilly. is iniser:ihh» in 
every scene, in every incident in life ; even sleep 
itself, which hanishes all othm* cares of uniiap[>y 
mortals, atlords to him matter of new terror, while 
lie e.vamiiH's his dn‘ams, and iinds in thosi* vi-^ioin 
of the Jiiyiit pro^iiosth'ations of futurt^ calamities. 
1 may ad<], that thoutch deatii alone (*.uj put a full 
peritHi to his misery, he dares noi ily (o this ret'u:re, 
hut .still prolontfs a nii>eral»le e\i-l<*jiee, trorn a vain 
fear Jest he oH'end liis .Maker, hy usintj tin' power 
with whicit that henefi<*enl neiiiijc has c-’ulowed liim. 
The prevsent.s of (ion and nature an‘ »'avished trom 
us hy tiiis cruel enemy; and notwithsl.indin;;' that 
one step wouhl remove u> fnun the re^inns of pain 
and sorrow, her menaces >tin chain un down to a 
liated bein^, which .she IserM’lf chi»uiy c(»ntriluil,»‘s to 
render miserable, 

It is olwerved hy such a^ have hccn redru'Cfl hy 
the calamities af life to the nc< c.-'‘ity of emjtlojin#/ 
thi.s fatal remedy, that if Itie Jinsea'-onahle care of 
their friend'^ defirive them of that spccif»s of death 
which they propo.'scd to tliem-el\cs, they seidom 
venture upon any other, or can -.ummou up so inucli 
resolution a seciind time^ as to execute their purpoM*. 
So ^reat is our horror of <ieatlij that, when it pre- 
sents itsjtdf under any form bendi's that to which a 
man has endeavoured to reconcile liis imagination, 
it aoquirt^ new terrors, and overcomes his hudde 
counige : hut when the nienaccH of sujM'rstition are 
joined to this natural timidity, no wonder it quito 
deprives men of all {M>W€*r over their lives, since 
even many plefisures and enj<iymeut«, to udiieh we 
are carried by a strong propen.sity, arc torn from us 
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by tills inlmman tyrant. Let us here endeavour to 
restore inen to their native liberty, by examining 
all llie coininoii arguments against suicide, and 
showing that that action may be free from every 
iinputiition of guilt or blame, according to the 
sentiments of all llie ancient pliilosojihers. 

If suicide he criminal, it must be a transgression 
of our duty either to Clod, our neighbour, or our- 
selves. 'I’o p?-ove that suicide is no transgression of 
our duty to (lod, the following considerations may 
{KM-liajK surtice. Ill order to govern the- material 
world, the almighty (’n‘ati>r has established general 
and immiiUihle laws, ]>y whieh all bodies, from the 
greatest j>lanei to tlie smallest particle of matter, 
are maiunuiied in their proper sphere and function. 
'To g<»vern Llie animal world, he has endowed all 
living creatures with hodily and mental powers; 
with s(*nse^, passions, appetites, memory, and judg- 
ment, by which they are impelled or regulated in 
that ciuirst' of life, to which they are destined, 
'these two distinct jiriiu iples of the material and 
aimnal world continually encroach ufMiu eacli other, 
anti luiilually retard or fonvar<I eacli other’s opera- 
tion. *'rije powers of men and of all other animals 
are rcstraliuMl and tlirecteii hy the nature and 
qualities of tlic surrounding bodies ; and the modi- 
fications and actions of those bodies are incessantly 
alten*d by the operation of all animals. Man is 
stopped by riv4M-s in his ])a.ssage over tlie surface of 
the earth '; and rivers, when ]»n»perly directed, lend 
their force* to the motion of macliines, wliich .serve 
to llie use of man. Hut though the provinces of 
the material and animal powx'rs are not keot entirely 
separate* there results from thence no discord or 
disorder in tlie creation ; on the contrary, from the 
mixture, union, and eoiitra.st of all the various 
powers of inanimate bodies and living creatures, 
arises that symixitliy, hannony, and proportion, 
which affonis the .surest argument of Supreme 
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Wisdom. 'Hie providence of the Deity appears not 
immediately in any ofieration^ but ffoverns every 
tiling by tiiose general and iminuUible laws which 
have been estiiblishecl from tlie l)e 4 *‘inMinL»‘ of time. 
All events, in one sense, may be j>n)noanctMl tho 
action of tho Almighty; they all ju-oeeed from those 
powers with whieli lie h;is endowed his creature--’. 
A house which falls by its own weii^ht, is not 
brought to ruin by his providetice. more than one 
destroyeil by the liands of men ; nor are tlie human 
faculties less his w<irkinanship than the laws of 
motion and irnivitatioji. When tie; {Kissions play, 
when the judirmeiit diefcit«*-«, u heji tlie limbs oIm'V ; 
this is all the operation of tJod; anti upon th.cse 
animate principles, as well ;is upon rlu* inanimate, 
Ih'is he ostahlished t.)ie jLroverinncfit rtf lire rniiverse. 
Every event is alik<^ im{>ortaut in t)u» eyrs of 
that infinite Iteiiiir, wlio takt‘H in at one ^daiua! 
the most riistanl rocrions r>f *.par‘t‘, arid remorost 
f>eriods of time, 'riu»r(» is no rnent, lio\\ev»‘r im- 
portant to us, w]ii<‘h he has 4*\ejnpt».t] frrtm thr* 
ifem*ral laws that yfovern the universe, m' wtneii 
he luis per uliarly n*MTved for his own jonue- 
diati^ action and ofw.'ration. 'I'iu* n*\olutifm oi 
states and omf»iri*.s rlepends upon fhe smallest caprita* 
or iwtssion of -.in:^le men ; ami tie* live- »>!’ men ar*’ 
shortened or exteiid»‘rl by the -mallest accifhmt rjf 
air or diet, smisliine or temfX'st. \atun* ."till eon • 
timies her pnii're.ss ami «ijH*ralit>n ; ami if feceiicral 
law.s I)e. ever broke l>y particular v«diti»>ns of tire 
Deity, it i.s after a manner whicli entindy I'srvipcs 
human olwervatioii. As, on tiu* one hand, (he 
elements and other inanimate parts of the creation 
i^arry on their action without re|^^l^l to the (mr- 
ti'cular interest and Hituatiim of niori ; so men are 
ifitriiated to their own jadginent and discretion in 
the various Hhocks of matter, and may em[>loy every 
faculty with which they are endowed, in order to 
provide for their ease, happiness, or presen^atioti. 
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li.il is llic incaiiiiiir then of that prijicij»le. tlial 
;« luaii, wlio, tired of life, and liiiiited by pain and 
iniserv, bravelj overrornes all the natural terrors 
of death, and makes ins escape from this cruel 
s<x*nc ; that sucIj a man, I say^ has incurred the 
indiirnat.ioTi of his Creator^ hy encroa<*hinp: on the 
nlhce of divine f>rovidence, and disturbijipf tlie order 
of the universe r Shall we assert, that the Alinifrhty 
has res4'rved to himself, in any peculiar manner, 
tlu* disposal of the lives of men, and has not sub- 
mitted that event, in common with otluh-s, to the 
irenernl laws }>y ^vhich the univ’erse is governed? 

is plai]ily false: the lives of men depend upon 
the sauM- laws a> Ifie lives of all tdlier animals ; and 
tl)es4* are sul)j(‘(*ie(l to tlie gem?ral laws of matter 
and uiotion. 'I'he fall of a tower, or the infusion 
of a p(»isoiL nil! d<*stroy a man efpjally with the 
meanest creature; an inundation sweeps .way every 
tliifig uiihoiil dislinclion that comes within the 
reach <»f its fury. Since therefore the lives of men 
arc for e\cr <lcj)endcut on the general laws of 
juatier and motion, is a man’s disposing of his life 
criffiirr-d, heenuse iu every case it is criminal to 
encroach upon th<s(' la\^s, or disturb their opera- 
tioii? Hut this sc'cms absurd; all animals are 
intrusted to tlieir own prudence ami skill for their 
conduct in the worhl : and have full authority, as 
far as their power <'\t<*mls. to alter all the operations 
of nature. W ithout the exercise of this authority, 
they could imt ruhsist a moment ; every action, 
every molioti of a man, innovates on the order of 
parts of matter, and diverts from their ordi- 
nary ronrso the general Jaws of motion. Jhitting 
together therefore thc'se conclusions, wo iind that 
ljuman liie depemls upon the general laws of matter 
and rnolitm, and that it i.s no encroachment on the 
ofKcc of Providence to disturb or alter these general 
laws: h.'As not every one of consequence the free 
dispos.a] of his own life? And may he not lawfully 
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employ that ]K)\ver with which nature has endowcfi 
liim? Ill order to destroy the cvidenco of this 
roiicliision, we must show a reason wliy tliis piir- 
ticular case is exce[>tcd. Is it hccaiise human life 
is of such frreat importance, that it is a presumption 
for liuman prudence to disj)ose of it? nut tlie life 
of a man is of no irreater imiKirtance to tlie universe 
than that of an oyster : and were it of ever so ^reat 
importance, the order of human nature Ini'-- actually 
submitted it to human prudence, ami reduced us 
to a necessity, in every incident. determining^: 
concern in^r it. 

Were the di.s))osaI of human life so much rc'-ervod 
.as tlie [leculiar province of the AlmiLdity, that it 
were an eneronehment on his ritrht for men to 
dispose of tlieir own lives, it would he equally 
criminal to act for the preservation of life as for 
its destruction, Jf I turn aside a stone Avhi<-]) 
fallin^r upon my head, i disl.nrh the course of 
nature; and J invade tlie peculiar pro\inct' of tlie 
Almighty, hv len^theninj^ out my life lieyond the 
period, which, hy tin* fjeneral la-As of matter :i^Fid 
motion, lie Iia> assi^rn^fl it. ^ 

A hair, a fly, an insect, i> aide to destroy t)»i- 
mifrhty bciii^r wliose life is of Mich importance. Is 
it an absurdity to suppose that liuman prudence 
may lawfully di.spose of what ilepends on sucli iiisi^* 
nifleant causes? It w'ould l>e no eriim^ in me to 
divert the Nile or Daiiulie from its course, were I 
able to elfcet sucli jMirfKise.H. W here then is the 
crime of turning a few ounces of blood from their 
natural channel? Do you ima^^int? that 1 repine at 
Providence, or curse my creation, because out 
of life, and put a period to a hein^ wliieh, were it 
to continue;^ would render me miserable? Far he 
such sentiments from me. I am only convincetl of 
a matter of fact which you yourself acknowledge 
possible, that human life may bo unhappy; and 
my existeuce, if further prolong^, would 
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liiH'onie inelipl>le : but 1 thank Providence, both for 
tli<* ^-ood wliirli 1 have alre.'idy enjoyed, and for the 
pow «‘r w illi wliirli I am endowed of escaping tlie ills 
that threaten me.* 'Jo voii it belongs to repine at 
Providence, wlio fo<dis]ily imagine tliat you have 
no such power ; and who must still prolong a hated 
life, tliouirh loaded with |Kiin and sickness, witli 
vhaine and pf»vei’ty. Do ni>t you teacli. that when 
any ill befalls me. tliough by the malice of my 
ene?nies, I ouirht to l>e resigned to l*rovidence ; 
and that the action^ of men are tlie ope^ations of 
llie Almighty, as Jinicli as tlie actions of inanimate 
b*'ing> ? W hen J fall upon my own sword, there- 
fore, I recei\(‘ ?n)* death e(|ually from the hands of 
the Deity as if it had proceeded from a lion, a 
precipice, or a fe\er. 'I’lie sidunission wliieli you 
reijuire to Pro\ iden<‘e. in every calamity tliat be- 
falls me. excludes not inmmn skill and industry, if 
p<*ssihly liy tlieir means 1 can avoid or escaj>e the 
calamify. And why may I not emfdoy one remedy 
as wt‘ll as amdli(*r.^ If my life he not my own, 
if w<Me crifninal lor me to put it in danger, as well 
a'' dispo-c (if it : nor eoidd one man d(‘serve 
the iipPllation of Aero, whom glory or friendship 
irafisports into the greatest dangers : and another 
merit tin* reproach of trntrft or unsrmmf, wlm puts 
a p(*riod to his life from the same or like motives. 
'riuMT is no heiiiiT uhich possessi's any power or 
faculty, that it reccivivs m»t from its ( reator; nor 
is tlu'rc any one, which hy ever so irregular an 
a<’tioii, can encroach upon the ]>lan of Ids provi- 
d(!nce, or disorder (he universe. Its operations 
are his works eijually with that chain of events 
whicli it invades ; ami whicliever prineijde prevails, 
we may for that very reason conclude it to be most 
favoured by him. lie it animate or inanimate; 
rational or irrational ; it is all the same case : its 

^ Agamus Deo gratias, quod nciiio iu vita teneri potest. 
Seneca, Kpist. xii. 
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j)o\ver i> still ilorivecl from the Supronic Croalor, 
and is alike eompreheiided in tlie order of his 
providence. When the horror of pain prevails over 
the love of life ; when a voluntary action antici- 
pates the effects of hlinil causes ; it is onlv in con- 
sequence of those powers and principles which he 
has implanted in his creatures. I>ivlne I’rovideiu'e 
is still inviolate, and phnteil far beyond the reach of 
human injuries. Ft is impious, says the old liornan 
superstition, to divert rivers from their course, or 
invade life prerogatives of nature. It is iinpioiH, 
.says tlic French superstition, to inoculate for the 
smallpox, or usurp the hiisiness f)f I*rovidence, hy 
voluntarily prod uci nti: divitempers and maladies. It 
is impious, says the modern FiirrqM'an suf>erslilion. 
to put a period to our own life, a?id thendiy rebel 
against our ('reator: and why not impious, say J, 
to build lumses, cultivate the trronnd, or sail n]>o!t 
the ocean In all the^' a<‘li«»n^ we employ our 
powers of mind and body to produce some innova- 
tion in the course of nature: and itj none of tlu‘n) 
do we any more, lliey are all fd' lln'in therefon^ 
equally innocent, or e<jfially criminal, finf j/ntAdr** 
pfncpd htf J*rovidrjin\ like a snUiiirf, in a ptAtiviihii' 
ntntioii ; and v'hen yoa desert if irithnnt hnny re- 
ea/U^dy yoa are eqonlly <juilly of aynhod your 

A f mighty SovereiyUy and have invarretl his dispfrasnve. 
— 1 ask, Why do you conclude that Pnwirlence has 
rdaced me in this station : For rny part. I find that 
I owe my Idrth to a lon^r chain of causes, of which 
many depended upon voluntary actions of men. 
Hut Providence yttided atf these rausrs, and nothioy 
happens in the universe mthonf. its rnnsrnf and 
eafipernthn. if so, then neither does my death, 
however voluntary, happen Muthout its consent ; 
and whenever pain or sorrow so far overcome my 
patience, as to make me tired of life, 1 may con- 
clude that I arn recalled from my station in the 
clearest afid ino.st express terms. It is Providence 
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surely that lias placed me at this present moment 
in this chamber : hut may I not leave it when 1 
think pro]KT, without beiiij^ liable to the imputation 
<»t' havinjf deserted my post or station? When I 
siiall be d(‘ad, the principles of which 1 am com- 
|>osed will still perform their part in the universe, 
and will be eciually useful in the ^rand fabric, as 
when they composed this individual creature. The 
dilference to the whole will be no jrreater than 
betwixt iny hein^ in a chamber and in the open air. 
'riie one chan^'‘e is of more importiince toSne than 
Ihi* otlier ; hut not more so to the universe. 

It is a kind of blasphemy to iniafrine that any 
creai«‘d heinii' can disturb the order of the world, 
<ir invade the hu.siness of Provideiu^e? It supposes, 
that that hein^ jiossesses powers and facuilties whicJi 
it receivetl not from its (’reator, and which are not 
suhordinate to hi'^ government and authority. A 
man may di^turli Micicly, no douht, and tliereby 
incur the displea>nre of the Almighty ; but the 
^overnnient of the world is plaeed far beyond his 
reach and vioh'iice. And how does it appear that 
the iVlmi^dily is clispleased with thos(* actions that 
disturb •society ? Jly tlic [>nnciplcs whu!li lie has 
implanted in human nature, and whhdi inspire us 
with a sentiment, of remorse if we ourselvevS have 
been jfuilty of such actions, ami with tliat of blame 
and disapproliation, if we e\er observe them in 
others. Ivc?t us now examine, aceordiiifr to the 
inethofl proposed, whether Suicide he of this kind 
of actions, and he a breach of our duty to our 
iwhfhbour amX to Aonvhj, 

A man who retires from life does no harm to 
society ; he only I’eases to do pfood ; wliich, if it is 
an injury, is of the lowest kind. All our oblipa- 
tious to do good to society seem to imply something 
reciprocal. 1 receive the beiiefite of society, and 
therefore ought to m-omotc its interests ; bnt when 
i withdraw myself altogether from society, can I be 

2 Q 
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bound any longer? But allowing that our (diliira- 
tioiis to do good were ]ieriw'tiial, they have certainly 
$«OTnc bounds; 1 am not obliged to do a small good 
to society at the ex[)ense of a gn^at liann to my-'clf : 
why then should 1 prolong a nii>era}de existence, 
In^caiise of some frivolous advantage wliich the public 
may perhaps receive from me? If upon aeeoiiut of 
age and inlirmities, I may lawfully resigii any otlice, 
and employ iny time altogether in fencing against 
these caL*|mities, and alleviating as mucli as po<>:ihle 
the miseries of rny future life ; why may I not. cut 
short these miseries at once hy an action which is 
no more prejudicial to society? Hut suppose that 
it is no longcM' in my powi^r ta ju-oinote tlie interest 
of society ; suppose that 1 am a burden to it ; suppose 
that my life hinders some person fnuu ludiig fiiuch 
more useful to society : in such cases, my rc<igna1i<ui 
of life must not only he iunoceiil, hut laudable. 
And most people who li<j under any temptation tr» 
abandon e.visbmce, are in some sitch sittiatinn ; tluKC 
who have health, or ]»owor, or authority, h.iv<* I'om- 
monly better reason to he in hiinuuir uilh the 
world. ‘ 

A man is engaged in a conspiracy for tht public 
interest; is seized uptm suspicifju ; lhrea1<MUMl 
with the rack ; and knows from his own weaknc';- 
that tin? .secret will be extorted fnun him : couhl 
«uch a onecoii.sult the puhlie interest better than by 
putting a quick period to a ini.serahle lib*? 'Iljis 
was the case of the famous ami brave Strozzi of 
Florence. Again, suppose a malefactor is justly 
condemned to a .Mlmmeful death ; can any reason 
be imagined why he may not anti<.'ifj;ito his punisln 
ment, and save liimself ill the anguish of thinking 
on its dreadful approacho.s ? fie invades the husiiuvss 
of Providence no more tlwiii the magistrate did who 
ordered his execution ; and lii.s voluntary death is 
equally advantageous to society, by ridding it of a 
perniciou.s member. 
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lli.'it Siii(ji(le may often he consistent with interest 
ami with our fluty to ourselves, no fuie can question, 
who allows that age, sickness, or misfortune, may 
HMifler life a hurden, and make it worse even than 
annihilation. I hclieve that no man ever threw 
away life wliile it was worth keeping. I’or sucli is 
our natural liorror of death, tliat small motives will 
iif»v(*r he able to recMuicile us to it ; and thougli 
perhaps the sihiation of a man’s health f»r fortune 
flid not seem to rcfpiire this remedy, we may at 
lea>t he a^siirefl, that any onewlio, without ai)parent 
rt‘ason, lias hail recfuirse t<» it, was cursed with such 
an incurahle depravity or gloominess of temper as 
must poison all enjfiymimt, and lauider him equally 
miserafde as if in* liad heen loadeil with the most 
grievous misfortune. If Suicide )>e su])posed a 
crime, it is «»nly co\vardif*o can imjM*! us to it. 
If it h<‘ no f*rime, both prudence aiifl camrage should 
f*ngagf». Un to rid ourselves at once of existence when 
it bf‘comes a hnnhm. It is the only way that we 
can then 1 k‘ useful to society^ hy netting an example, 
which, if irnitatcfl, would preserve to cviny one his 
cliaiftf* for liappiiM'ss in life, and would effectually 
free liiilt from all danger or misery.* 

^ It WdiiJiI Im‘ orjsy ro )»r(»vr that suiriilo is as l.awfiil undtT 
tlir t hrisfian di'^pi'Jisalifn ;i'< it wm*: to tli«- llofithrns. qqicre. 

not a sin.^li* tv\t of Soriplun' which prohibits it. 'Mi.it 
jm'at nnd inCallihh* rule »>f faith and pr.'*cticc which must 
«'i>ntroi fill philosophy and hitman rcasoniiiu‘, has left us iii 
tliis particular to our natural lihcriy. licsiiiii.atiou to Provi- 
dence. is iiideofi recomnu'udial in Scripture ; hut that implies 
only subnn.s>ion ht ill.s tlnit .are unavohhiblo, not to sucli as 
may he remedied hy jinidence or courage. 'Hkhi ghalt not 
(■///, is evidently meant to evciude only the killing of others, 
over whosf* hfft we have no authority. That this} precept, 
like most of rho Scripture precept.s, nutst be modified by 
reason ami c,ommoii sense, is plain from the practice, of 
niagisiratcs, who punish criminals capitally, notwithstanding 
flu* letter of the law. Hut were thi.s rommandtnent ever so 
express a.gainst suicide, it would now have no authority, for 
all the law of Moses is aboli»he<l, except so far as it is 
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established by the law of nature. And we have already 
endeavoured prove tliat suicide is not prohibited by that 
law. In all cases Christians and Heathens are precisely 
upon the same footing; fV//o and IJnUun^ Arria !in<l Pnrfin 
acted heroically: those who now irnitiite. (heir example 
•Might to receive the .same praises from jMisterity. The power 
of committing suicide is regardc<i by Pinw as an advantage 
which men f>i)sscss even above the Deity himself. “ D( ns 
non sibi jiotest mortem coiisciscere si veliL, <pu)«l homini dedii 
optimum iu tantis viLe panis.**— Lib, II. cap. 7. 
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ON TriK IMMfUrrAlJTY OF THE SOIL 


r.v iljo inon* lifrlil of rofison it sooms* (fiflicnlt to 
provp tho ininiortality of the f^oiil ; tho argnninits 
for it aro (‘ominonly dorivcc] either from metiiphysical - 
tnjiies. or morn!, or physieal. Hut in reality Lt ii^ 
the govpi'l^ aiul llic ^rospel aloiie^ that lias brought 
/j/r nin! imworta/ifi/ to tight, 

1. Mptaphysi<*al topics suppose that the spul is 
iniinatfrial, and tliat it is impossible for thouglit to 
iH'lmig to a material substance. Hut just meta- 
physics teach us, that the notion of substance ivS 
wholly roil fused and imjicrfect ; and that we have 
no gtlier idea of any substance^ than as an aggregate 
c»f particular qualities inhering in an unknown 
sometning. Matter, therefore, and spirit, are at 
bottom equally unknown ; and wo cannot determine 
what qualities inhere in the one or in the other. 
*rhey likewise Hxich us, that nothing can be decided 
1 / priori concerning any cause or effect ; and that 
experience, being the only source, of our judgments 
of this nature, we cannot know from any other 
principle, whether matter, by its structure or 
arrangement, may not he the cause of thought. 
Abstract reasonings cannot decide any question of 
fact or e\'stonce. Hut admitting a {spiritual sub- 
stance to be dispersed throughout the universe, like 
the ethereal fire of the Stoics^ and to be the only 
ihheretit subject of thought, we have reason to 
conclude from nmtogy, tlmt nature uses it after the 
597 
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manner slie does the other siihstanoo. matter. S}»<' 
eniploys it as a kind of paste or clay ; modifies it 
into a variety of forms ami existences ; dissolves 
after a time each mollification, ami from its suhstanc<» 
erects a new form. As the same mati?rial siihstancc 
may successively compose the bodies of all animals, 
the same spiritual substance may compose their 
minds : their consciousness, or that systeTii of 
thought which they formed diiriii'r life, may he con- 
tinually dissoh-ed hy death, and notliintr interots 
them in Vlie new modification. Hie most positive 
assertors of the mortality of tlie soul never denieil 
the immortality of it^ suhstanet‘ : and tliat an imma- 
terial suhstmee, as widl a material, may lose its 
memory or eons<*iousiiess. appears in part from 
exj>erience, if tlie soul he immaterial. Keji-.oiiin;r 
from the common course of nature, and without 


suppo.sin^r any new interposition of the Supreme 
(.ause, vvhii'h ou^ht always to he excluded from 
]philo.so]phy, ivhat h inrorraptihle fnn.st fn- higrarr^ 
\ahfe. jlie soul therefore, if immortal, existed 


before our birth ; and if the former existence noways 
concerned us, neither will the latter. AniAjals 
undouhtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, at^l even 
rciisoiij Ihouyrh in a more imperfect manner than 
men : are their souls also immaterial and immortal ? 


n. \a>x us now con.sider the nioral ari;innent.>, 
chiefly those derived from the justiee of f»od, whieh 
is suppo.scd to he further interested in Mot future 
punishment of the viciousaiid reward of tiio virtuous, 
iJut these arguments are grounded on the supposi- 
tfou fKiit God has attributes l»eyund what he tias 
cxeirt^d in tins universe, with wd)icb alone we are 
sicqualnted. "Whence do we infer the oxistetice <>f 
these attributes?' “It is \Wy safe for u« to affirm, 
tKSt we know the Deity to have actually 
done is best ; bat it i,s very daiigtwous to affirm that 
be niust alway.s cl6 whAt ti) us seems i>est In how 
many instances would tills reasoning fail us with 
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n'iTiird to tlie present world? Hut if any purpose 
of nature be clear, we may affirm, that the whole 
sco|Ki and intention of man’s creation, so far as we 
vmi judf'O by natural reason, is limited to the present 
life. W ith lu)w weak a concern from the original 
inherent striurtiire of the mind and passions, does 
he ever look further ? W'hat comparison either for 
steadiness or effi<‘acy, betwixt so floating an idea 
and the Tnost doubtful |>ersuasion of any matter of 
flirt that orrin’s in common life? There arise indeed 
in some minds some unaccountable torrors witli 
reyard to fulurity ; but these would quickly vanish 
'vi‘re they not artificially fostered by precept and 
education. And tbo^e who foster them, wliat is 
tludr motive.^ Only to gain a livelihood, and to 
acijuin' power and riclies in tin's world. 1’heir very 
7eal ami industry, tlierefore, are an argument 
against them. 

\\ |ja1 cruelly, what iniquity, what injustice in 
naliiro, to confine all our eoncenn as well as all our 
knowleilge, to the present life, if there be another 
scene still waiting ns of infinitely greater conse- 
qftenc(‘ ? ( fuglil tin’s barbarous deceit to lie ascribed 
to a. I^eindicenl and wise Heiiig? (Observe with wdiat 
exact proportion the task to he performed, and the 
performing jiowaMs, are adjusted throiigJioiit all 
nature. If the reason id' iuaii gives him great 
supin iority ahovc otlier animals. Ins necessities are 
proportionably multiplied upon liim : his whole 
lifiH*, his whole capacity, activity, courage, and 
passion, find siiflicient employment in fencing 
against tiie miseries of hi.s present condition ; and 
freijuently, nay, almiist ahvay.s, are too slender for 
the hnsiness assigned them. A jKiir of shoes, per- 
liaps, was never yet wrouglit to the highest degree 
of perfection wliicli that commodity is cnjiablc of 
attaining ; yet it is ncce-'^sary, at least verj' useful, 
tliaL there shuuhl be some ]H>litician.^ and moralists, 
even some geometers, poets, and philosophers amotig 
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mankind. The powers of men are no more sujH'rior 
to their wants, considered merely in this life, than 
those of foxes and hares are, compared to their wants 
and to their period of existence. I’he inference from 
parity of reason is therefore obvious. 

On the theory of the soul’s mortality, the in- 
feriority of women’s capacity is easily accounted ff>r. 
'Tlieir domestic life requires no higher faculties either 
of mind or body, niis circumstance vanislies ami 
becomes absolutely in^ijtrnificant on the religious 
theory: the one sex has an equal task to perform 
as the other : their powers of reason and re-ohition 
oufjrht also t<i have been equal, ami hf»lh of them 
infinitely frreater than at present. As every efiV*rt 
implies a cause, and that another, till wv n*ach the 
first cause (\f all. which is the Heity : <‘very thinjj 
that happens is ordained hy him, and mdhitii:; can 
he the ohject of his punislnnent or veiqreance. By 
what rule are punislnnents and rewards distributed ? 
U'hat is the Divine stamlanl of merit and demerit.^ 
Shall we .suppose that human sentiments have jd.ico 
iti the Deity.'' H<nv hold that hypothesis ! ^V'e have 
no conception of ajiy other sentiments. Accordhii? 
to human .sentiments, .sen.se, courage, ;rood -manners 
industry, prudence, genius, ete., are essential parts 
of personal merits. Shall we therefore erect an 
elysium for poets and heroes like that of ancient 
nfwthology ^ W’ hy confine all rewards to one species 
of virtue? I’jLinishment, without any proiior end or 
[Mirpoae, is inconsistent with mr icleas of gowlness 
innjustice ; and no end c^n he served by it after 
ttie iv!i[5le scene is closed. Punishment, according 
to our conception, should bcar sbme profM)rtioii to 
Ehe offence. Why then eternal punishment for the 
E^pbrary offences of so frail a creature as man.'* 
[Jan uny one approve of Alexander’s rage, who in- 
:ended to exterminate a whole nation because they 
iad selze<l hi.s favourite horse Bucephalus? 

Heaven and hell suppose two distinct species of 
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moil, tlic p:oo(i and the bad ; biit.„tlie ^?reatcst part 
of’ inaiikiiul float hotwixt vice and virtue. AVcrc 
Olio to round the world with an intention of 
p\in#ra p)()d supper to the righteous and a sound 
dfuhhin^ to the wicked, lie would frequently be 
oniharrass<*d in his choice, and would find the 
iMorits and demerits of most men and women 
scarcely amount to tlie value of eitlier. To sup- 
poM^ inea-ures of approbation and hlamc difForont 
rnuii ilie human confounds every thiii^r. ^\*hcnce 
do wc learn that tliere is such a thing as fi>oral dis- 
tlnctionsj hut from our own sentiments f ^\'hat man 
Avjjo has not mot witli personal provocation (or what 
gonil-nalured man who has) could inflict on crimes, 
from tlie sense of blame alone, even the common, 
legal, frivolous puni^liments ? And does anything 
steel the breast of jialges and juries against the 
sentlnuMit'^ of humanity l)ut reflection on necessity 
ami public intenst ? Hy tlie Konian law, those who 
had been irnilly of jiarrii’idc, and confessed their 
<‘rinie, were put into a sai'k along with an ajie, a 
doi^, and a serpent, and tlirown into the river. 
Dealh alom’ was the punishment of tliose who 
ilenieiP their guilt, however fully proved. A 
criminal was tried before Augustus, and condemned 
after a full conviction ; hut tlie humane emperor, 
when he put the last interrogatory, gave it such a 
turn as to lirad the Avreteh into a denial of hia guilt. 

Vou «nrely (said the pi-ince) did not kill your 
father?” 'riiis lenity suits our natural ideas of 
rujh/ even towards the greate.«t of all criminals, and 
even though it prevents so ineonsidcrahle a siifFer- 
anee. Nay. even the most bigoted priest would 
naturally without reflection approve of it, provided 
tlie crime was not heresy or infidelity ; for as these 
crimes liurt himself in his temporftl interast and 
advantages, perhajis he may not be altogether so 
ifidulgent to them. I’hexbief smirce of moral 
is the reflection on the inteire^ of liuman^ socjSy. 
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<>iig*Jit tlie^c interests, so sliort, so frivolous, to ho 
^^uarded by puiiisliiiieiits eternal and infinite? 'I’ho 
damnation of one man is an infinitely f^reater evil in 
the universe than the subversion of a thousand 
millions of kinfifdoms. Nature has rendered human 
infancy peculiarly frail and mortal, as it were on 
purpose to refute, tin* notion of a probationary stale ; 
tlie lialf of mankind die before they are rational 
creatures. 

111. 'Ilie physical ariruinent^ from tlie anah»i:y “f 
nature art* strong for the morhility of the soul : and 
«ire ivally the only philosophical art:innems wln< h 
ought to he admitted with regard t(» this <jue'*ti<»n, 
<ir indeed any ijuestion of f-n-t. W’iiere any two 
ohjecls are sa closely connected that all alt<‘rations 
wliieh we liavt* ever seen in I he one an* attended 
with prop<)rlionahh* alterations in the either; we 
ought to corn^lude, by all rub's of analogy, tliat, 
when there are still greate'i* alti'rations produced in 
the former, and it is totally di^-rd\ (*d, th<*re follows 
a total dissolution of the latter. >leep, a vei-y small 
effect on the body, is attended with a temporary 
extinction, at least a great coufiisj^m in the Ami. 
'Jilt* weakness of tlie body and that of the fViind iii 
infancy are exactly ]»roportioned ; their vigour i?i 
manhood, their sympathetic diMirder in sickness, 
their common gradual decay in old ago. 'f'hi' step 
further seems unavoidable ; tlieir common di^solu- 
tion iy death. The last sympl<im.s which the mind 
•iliscovers, arc disorder, weakness, insensibility, and 
.stupidity ; the forerunners of its annihilation. I’he. 
further progre.ss of the same causes increasing, tlie 
game elFeets tfitally extingui''h it. tludging by 
the usual analogy of nature, no form can continue 
. when transferred to a condition of life very different 
ifrom the original one in which it was placed, Trees 
perish in the water, fi.slie.<? in the air, animals in the 
V earth. Even so small a clifference as that of climate 
; is often fatal. W^t reason then to imagine, that 
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.•ui iiiiinenso altcratioii, such as is ma»lc on tlie soul 
Ijy the dissolution of its body, and all its organs of 
iliouglit and sensation, ean be effected without the 
dis>soliitioii of the whole ? Every thing is in common 
betwixt soul and body, llie organs of the one are 
all of them the organs of the other ; the existence, 
lluMvfon'. of the one must l>e dependent on tlie 
otlicr. The souls of animals are allowed to be 
mortal : and ihej-e hear so near a resemblance to 
llie of nien. that tlie analogy from one to tlie 
lUlo'r form- a very strong argument. 'ITieir bodies 
are not mon‘ rexunbiing, yet no one rejects tlie 
argument <irawn from comparative anatomy, 'i'lie 
MeU*m{»yeho>is is therefore the only system of this 
kind that philo.-ophy can hearken to. 

Nothing in this world is perpetual ; every thing, 
however, s<*eining]y firm, is in continual ilux and 
cliangv' : tlie world itself gives symptoms of frailty 
and dissolution. How contrary to analogy, there- 
fore, to imagine that one single form, seeming the 
frailest oi'aiiy, and subject to the greatest disoMers, 
1*^ immortal and indissoluble? bat theory is that ! 
luffv ligldly. not to say bow rashly, entertained ! 
How^o disjiose of the intinite numlierof posthumous 
existences ought iilso to embarrass the. religious 
theory. Every planet in <;very sedar system, we are 
at liberty to imagine peopled with intolligent mortal 
beings, at least we can fix on no oilier supposition, 
h or these tlicn a new universe must every genera- 
tion be created beyond tlie bounds of the present 
universe, or one ninsi liave been created at iirst so 
prodigiously wide as to admit of ibis continual influx 
of beings. * Ought such bold suppositions to be 
rcceiveii bv any pbiloso|>by, and tlmt merely on the 
pretext of .a bare |>os.sibiIilv? W'ben it is asked, 
wliellier Agamemnon, Tliersito.s, Hannibal, ^*a^ro, 
and every stupid clown that ever existed in Italy, 
Sc.jibia, Bactria, or (ruinea, are now alive ; can any 
limn think, that a scrutiny of nature will furnish 
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arguments strong enough to answer so strange a 
question in the afhrinative ? 7'he wajit of argument 
without revelation sufficiently establishes the nega- 
tive. QufinfoJnrilhtJfy says Pliny, rertmsq}t(* sibi qurm^ 
qne ereden*, ac specimen securitntis nntiquer tnfi mmere 
e.rperimentn. Our insensibility befrire the com- 
position of tlie hody seems to natural reason a proof 
of a like state after dissolution. AVere our horrors 
of annihilation an original passion, not the effect of 
our general love of happiness, it would ratiu'r prove 
the mortality of the soul ; for as nature doe*- nothiiiir 
in vain, she would never give a horror against an 
impossihle event. She may give ns a liorror again>t 
an unavoidahle event, provided our omh'avours. as 
in the present case, may often remove it to sonu* 
di.-«tnnee. J)eath is in the end unavoidahle ; yoi 
the human species eould not ])e preserved had not 
nature inspired us with an aversion towards it. All 
dm'.trincs are to he suspecUsI wliich are favoured 
hy our passions ; and the hopes and fears whicli 
gave rise to this doctrine are very obvious. 

Jt is an infinite advantage in every conlrovcrsj lo 
defend the negative. If the question he out^ff the 
common experienced course of nature, this circmu- 
stance is almost if not altogether decisive. By 
whfU arguments or analogic.? ran we prove any state 
of exigence, which no one ever saw, and which no 
way fesemhles any tiiat ever was seen ? AA"ho will 
repose such trust in any prf?tendcd r)Tnh>sophy as to 
admit upon its totimoiiy the reality of so mar- 
vellous a scene? Some new s|>eries of logic is 
requisite for that purpose, and some new faculties 
of the mind, that they may enable us to comprehend 
that logic. 

! bfothing eould set in a fuller light the infinite 
obligations wliich mankind have to Divine revela- 
tion, since we find that no other inefliuin could 
ascertain this great and important truth. 
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Ir is tliiHnilf. fttr a man to spoak Ir»nt>^ o/ liimsclf 
willtoiil. vanity ; tlierotons I shall ho short. Jt 
may ho iliowivlit an in^tanoo of vanity that 1 preteinl 
^:it all to wrilo my lifo ; hnl this \arrativo shall 
vonraln litth* mon* t haji th«* History of my W'riliiijirs ; 

imlcod, /ilnuHt all my lifo has hocn spent in 
)it(*rary pur^'nlls and o<‘<*iipations. 'Dio hrst siircess 
of (d‘ my writintc'^ was not siivh as to be an 
(.hjvi't (»f vanity. 

I wa> horn Iho :2*lth <if April, 1711. <il<l style, 
at Kflinhurich. 1 of a ^ood fiimily, both by 
fathi'r and mothor. My falln'r’s family is a hraiudi 
of *l}ie Karl ot’ Home's or Hume’s; and my an- 
ee,4<ir# liad lu‘en profoaetors of the estate, which 
my hrtither ]»o'*vesses, for several ^venerations. My 
inolhi'r wa-. daughter of Nir Havid Falconer, 
l*ri‘'>id(*nf uf lh<* ( ollcy^e <»f thistice ; the title of 
Halkertofi came liy su«*<*ession to her brother. 

My family, how,*ver, was not rich ; and, bcdn^ 
Tny-"clf a ytHHijU'cr brother, my patrimony, aceordiiij^v 
to th<? iiMJde of my country, was of course very 
.-Icmlcr. My father, wlio passed for a man of parts, 
died when I was an infant, leaving? me, with an 
cider brother and a sister, under the care of our 
mother, a woman of singular merit, who, though 
younjv and handsome*, devoted herself entirely to 
ihe rearing? and educating of lier cliihlren. 1 
passed throiiirh the c»rdinary course of education 
with success, and was seizeil very early with u 
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{>a.ssioii for literature^ whieh has been tlic nilin«* 
{lassioii of iny life, and the ffreat soiiree of my 
enjoyment. My studious disposition, my >()hri(*ty, 
and iny industry, j»ave my family a notion that the 
law was a proper profession for me ; Imt 1 foiijol 
an insurmountiblc av<»rsion to every thin;r but the 
pursuits of philosophy and general leaniin^^ ; ami 
while they fancied I was porimr upon \‘oet :itnl 
Vinnius, Cicero and Vir^^^il were the aullM»rs whirh 
1 was secretly devouring. 

My ve»y slender fortune, however, hein^ un- 
suitable to this plan of life, ami mv health heiiiAC 
a little broken by my ardent applii-ation, I was 
tempted, or ratlier forced, to m.ike a very feeble 
trial for enterin^r into a more active >eene of life. 
In 17^14, I went to Bristol, witli some recornmemia' 
tioiis to eininenl nuTchants, hut in a few montlis 
found that scene totally un.-niUhle to nu*. I went 
over to France, with a ^ie^v of prosecuting /ny 
studies in a country retreat ; and I there laid that 
plan of life, which J have steatliJy and MiecessfulJy 
pursued, I res<dved to make a very rlLdd frugality 
supply my defieitmcy of fortune, to maintain vm- 
impfiired niy inde|rt‘!)deiiey, and to regard f every 
object as conteinplihle, e\cept tin* improvement oi 
my talents in literature. 

During my retreat in France, fn^t at Uheim.^. hut 
chierty at Ca Fleclie, in Anj<»u, 1 composed my 
Treatise of Unmno Xature, After passing three 
years very agreeably in that country, J came over t(» 
Loudon in 17*‘17. lo the. end of j7*itb 1 puhlishe<l iny 
Treatise, and immediately went down to my motlier 
and iny brother, who livinl at his country-house, 
and was employing himself very judiciously and 
successfully in the improvement of his fortune. 

Never Irteraiw attempt was more unfortunate than 
: my Treatise of Human Nature. It fell dead-born 
from the prese, without reaching such distinction as 
even to excite a murmur among Urn zealots. But 
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being naturally of a cbeerful and sanguine temper, 
1 very soon recovered the blow, and prosecuted witli 
great ardour my studies in the country. In 1742, 
I printed at Edinburgh the first part of my Essays : 
the work w^as favourably received, and soon made 
me entirely forget my former disappointment. I 
<‘ontinued with my mother and brother in the 
country, and in that time recovered the knowledge 
of tjie’ (Ireek language, which 1 had too much 
neglected in my early youth. 

In 174^), I received a letter from the iVfarquis of 
Aniiandale, inviting me to come and live with him 
in England : 1 found also, that the friends and 
• family of that young nohlcman were desirous of 
putting him nn<ler my care and direction, for the 
state of his mind and health required it. I lived 
with him a twelvemonth. My appointments during 
that time made a considerable accession to my small 
fortune. 1 tlien received an invitation from (^neral 
St. < 'lair, to attend him as a secretary to his expe- 
dition, wliich was at first meant against Canada, 
hut ende<l in an incursion on the coast of France. 
Ne?t year, to ivit, 1747, I received an invitation 
from me General to attend him in the same station 
in hi^nilitary embassy to the courts of Vienna and 
’riirin. ] then wore the uniform of an officer, and 
was introduced at these i^oiirts as aid-de-camp to the 
1 General, along w'ith Sir Harry Erskiiie and Captain 
(irant, now General Grant. These two years were 
almost the only interruptions which my studies have 
rec'^eived during the course of iny life. 1 passed 
them agreeably, and in good commny; and my 
appointments, wdth my frugality, nad made me 
reach a forttuie, which 1 called independent, though 
most of my friends were inclined to smile when I 
said so; in short, 1 was now master of near a 
thousand pounds. 

1 had always entertained a notion, that want 
of success in publishing the Treatise of Human 
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Nature^ liad proceeded more from tiie maimer tliaii 
the matter^ and that 1 had been ji^uilty of a very 
usual indiscretion^ in going* to tiie press too early. 
1, therefore^ cast the hrst part of tliat work anew 
in the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
which was published while I was at Turin. But 
this piece was at hrst little more successful than 
the Ireatise of Human Nature. On my return from 
Italy^ 1 had the mortihcation to find all England 
in a ferment, on account of Ur. Middleton’s Kree 
Inquiry^ ifhile my performance was entirely over- 
looked and neglected. A new edition, whicli had 
been published at London, of tiiy Esw*<ays, Moral 
and Political, met not with a much better recefi- , 
tioii. 

Such is the force of natural temper, tliat these 
disappointments made little or no impression on me. 

1 went down in 1740, and lived two years with iny 
brother at his countrydiousi^, for my mother was 
now dead, I there composed the seinmd part of my 
Essays, which 1 called Politic^al Uiscourses, and also 
my Iii(|uiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
which IS another part of my 'freatiso that I Cast 
anew. Meanwhile, my l>ooksellor, A. Mill&r, in- 
formed me, tliat my former puhlicatioas (jxA hut 
the unfortunate Treatise) were beginning to l>e the 
subject of conversation ; that the sale of them was 
^dually increasing, and that new' tHiittons were 
demand^. Answers by llovereuds and llight 
Heyerends, came out two or three in a year ; and f 
found, by Ur. Warburton’s railing, that the books 
were beriming to be esteemed in fj^ood com pun v. 
However, I had a %ed resolution, whiidi 1 inHexibly 
iniuiitain^j^heyer to reply to and hot 

being very irascible In my temper, I luiyo^^ea^l/ 
kept mymf clear of all U^iary squabbles. These 
s^j^nis of a risifig reputation gave me eacourage- 
fimt, as 1 was ever more disposed to see the favour- 
aide than unfavoarable side of things ; a turn of 
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Tnind which it is more happy to possess^ than to be 
horn to an estate of ten thousand a year. 

In nf)l, 1 removed from the country to the towii^ 
t)ie true scene for a man of letters, lii 1752, were 

I njblislied at Edinburgli, where I then lived, my 
Nilitical Discouraes, the only work of mine that 
was Kiict^essful on the first publicatiou. It was 
well received abroa<i and at home. In the same 
year was published at r.<ondon, my Inquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals; which, in my own 
opinion (who oii^rht not to judge on thtft subject), 
of all my writings, historical, philosophical, or 
literary, in(umn)arably the best. It came unnoticed 
and unobservoii into the wwld. 

In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose me their 
Librarian, an office from which J received little or 
no emolument, but which gave me the command of 
a large library. J then formed the jplan of writing 
the History of England ; but being frightened with 
the notion of continuing a narrative through a 
peri(Ml of seventeen hundred years, 1 commenced 
w’i^i the accession of the House of Stuart, an epwh 
whor^ 1 thought, the misrepresentations of faction 
begi^cliiefly to take place. I was, I own, sanguine 
in my expectations of the success of this work. I 
tliouglit that 1 was the only historian that bad 
at mute negUntled jiresent power, interest, and 
authority, and the cry of popular prejudices ; and 
;is the subje<'t was suited to every caj^ity, 1 ex- 
pected proportional iniplause. But miserable lyas 
my disap|iointmeut : I w^as assailed by one cry of 
reproacl), disapprobation, and ev«n detestation ; 
English, Scotch^ and Irish, Whig and Tory, Church- 
man and Sectory, Freethinker and Religionist, 
I’atriot and Courtier, united in their rage against 
the man who had presumed to shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford ; 
and after the first ebullitions of their fiiry were 
over, what was still more mortifying, the book 
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seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me 
that in a twelvemonth, he sold only forty-hve copies 
of it. I scarcely^ indeed, heard of one man in the 
three kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, 
that conld endure the book. 1 must only except 
the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the 
primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two 
odd exceptions. These dignihed prelates separately 
sent me messages not to be discouraged. 

I was, however, I confess, discouraged ; and ^liad 
not the wkr been at tliat time breaking out between 
France and England, I bad certainly retired to some 
provincial town of the former kingdom, have changed 
my name, and never more have returned to my , 
native country. But as this scheme was not now 
practicable, and tlie subsequent volume was con- 
siderably advanced, 1 resolved to pick up courage, 
and to persevere. 

In this interval, I puidished at I^ondoii my Natural 
History of Religion, along with some other small 
[deoes. Its public entry was rather obscure, except 
only that Dr. Hurd wrote a (lamplilet against it, 
with all the illiberal petulaiif^e, arrogance, d'nd 
scurrility which distinguish thoM^arhurtonian 
'fhis pamphlet gave ino some consolation the 
otherwise indifferent reception of my [wrformance. 

In 1756, two years after the fall of the first volume, 
was published the seco^id volume of ipy History, 
containing the jieriod from the death of Charles 1. 
till the Revolution. This 2 >erforrnance happened to 
give less displeasure to the Whigs, and better 
reemved. It not only rose itself, but helpeil to buoy 
! up its unfortunate brother. 

But though I had been taught, by experience, 
that Whig party were in poss^ion of bestmving 
all places^ bout In the State and in literature, I was 
so &tle inclined to yield to their senseless clamour, 
that in about a hundred alterations which further 
study, reading, or reflection engaged me to make in 
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the reigns of the two first Stuarts^ 1 have made all 
of them invariably to the Tory side. It is ridiculous 
to consider the English constitution before that 
period as a regular plan of liberty. 

Ill 17ol), I published my History of the House of 
'i^udor. The clamour against this perfonnance was 
almost equal tr> that against the History of tlie two 
first Stuarts. I'he reign of Elizabeth was particularly 
obnoxious. But 1 was now callous against the im- 
previous of public folly, and continued very peace- 
ably and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, 
to hiiisli, in two volumes, the more early part of 
the English History, which I gave to the public in 
1701, with tolerable, and but tolerable success. 

But notwithstanding this variety of winds and 
seasons, to which my writings had been exposed, 
they had still been making such advances, that the 
copy-money given mo by the booksellers much 
exceeded any thing formerly known in England ; 
i was l>ecoinc not only independent, but opulent. 
I retired to niy native country of Scotland, deter- 
mined never more to set my toot out of it ; and 
retaining the satisfaction of never having preferred 
a re^^est to one great man, or even making advances 
of fMhdship to any of them. As I was now turned 
of fifty, I thought of {Missing all tlie rest of my life 
in this philosophical manner, when I received, in 
170»*1, an invitation from the Earl of Hertford, with 
whom I was not in the least acquainted, to attend 
him on his embassy to Paris, with a near pros])ect 
of being apjiointcd secretary to the embassj^, and, 
in the meanwhile, of performing the functions of 
that office. 'Phis offer, however inviting, I at first 
declined, both because I was reluctant to begin 
connections with the great, and because I was 
afraid that tlie civilities and gay company of Paris 
would prove disagreeable to a person of my a^ and 
humour : but on his loiniship’s repeating the invita- 
tion, 1 accepted of it. 1 have every reason, both of 
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pleasure and interest^ to think myself happy in my 
connections with that nobleman, as well as after- 
wanls with his brother. General Conway. 

'Fhose who have not seen the strange effects of 
Modes, will never imagine the reception I met with 
at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and 
stations. 'ITie more I resiled from tlieir excessive 
civilities, the more I was loa<led with them. Iliere 
is, however, a real satisfaction in living at l^^ris. 
from the great number of sensible, knowing, and 
polite <;«m[xiiiy witli which that city abounds above 
all places in the universe. I thought once of settling 
there for life. 

I was appf)inted Fel^retary to the embassy ; and in 
summer 1705 Ijord Hertfonl left rne, )>eingappointe<l 
Jx)rd Lieutetiant of Ireland. I was vharg^ rCaffmrf^ 
till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards 
the end <»f the year. In the beginning of 170d, i 
left Paris, and next sumitier went to Edinburgh, 
with the same view as formerly, of burying myself 
in a pliilosophical retreat. I returned to that place, 
not richer, nut with much more mofiey, and a mudi 
larger income, by means of l^ord Hertford s friend- 
ship, than I left it ; and I was desirous of ftying 
wliat superfluity could prmiuce, as I had iV/lAVierly 
ma<le an experiment of a competency. But ia I7d7. 

I received from Mr. C’tniway an in vitatioji to be 
Under-secretary ; and this invitiition, both the 
character of the person and my connections with 
Lord Hertford, prevented me from declining. I 
relumed to Edinburgh in 1700, very omilent (for 
1 possessed a revenue of £1000 a year), healthy, 
and, though somewliat stricken in years, with the 
prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing 
the increase of my reputation. 

In spring 1775, 1 was struck with a disorder in 
my bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, but 
has since, as I apprehend it, become mortal and 
incurable. 1 now reckon upon a speedy dissolution. 
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I have suifered very little pain from my disorder ; 
and what is more strange^ have^ notwithstanding 
the great decline of my person^ never suffered u 
moment’s abatement of my spirits ; insomuch, that 
^vere 1 to name the period of iny life which 1 should 
most choose to pass over agaiu^ 1 might be tempted 
to point to this later i>eriod. 1 possess the same 
ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in 
company. 1 consider, besides, that a man of sixty- 
five* by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; 
and though 1 see many symptoms of nfy literary 
repute tion’s breaking out at last with .additional 
lustre, 1 knew that 1 could have but few years to 
^ enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached from 
life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. 
I am, or rather was (for that is the style 1 must 
now use in speaking of my<elf, which emboldens 
mo tlie more to speak my MMitiments) ; 1 was, I 
a man of iiiiid dispositi<ms, of command of 
toJnper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, 
<*ai)al»lc of attechnicnt, hut little susceptible of 
enmity, ami of great moderation in all my i>assions. 
KveiAjiy love of literary fitme, my ruling pissioii, 
nevtfP''«wpiiure<l my temper, notwithstending iny 
fre<|U(uit disappoiJitmonts. My cojnpany was not 
iinaccenteide to the young and careless, as well 
as to tlio studious and literary ; and as 1 took a 
particular pleasun* in the company of modest women, 
1 had no reason to be displeiise^l with the reception 
I met with from them. In a word, though most 
men anywise eminent have found reason to oom- 
plain of calumny, I never was touched, or even 
attacked by Iku’ baleful tooth : and thougli I 
wantonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil 
and religious factions, they seemed to be disarmed 
in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends 
never hat! occasion to vindicate any one circimi/ 
staucc of iny character and conduct *: not but that 
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.the zealots^ we may well suppose, u'oiild have been 
glad to invent and propagate aiiy story to iny dis> 
advantage, but they could never him any whicli 
they thought would wear the face of probability, 
I cannot say there is no vanity in making this 
funeral oration of myself, but 1 hope it is not a 
misplaced one ; and tliis is a matter of fact which 
is easily cleared and ascertained. 


ApRiii.ID, 1776. 
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